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Art. I.—1. Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi, Teologo ¢ Consultore 
di Stato della Republica Veneta. Di A. BiaNncHI-GIovINI. 
Seconda edizione originale. Tomo I. Firenze, 1850. Tomo 
II. Torino, 1850. 


2. Scelte Lettere Inedite di Fra Paolo Sarpi. Lugano, 1848. 


IT is singular that our popular and accessible English litera- 
ture furnishes such scanty notices of the life of one who has 
influenced so decidedly the political and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of Roman Catholic Europe, and from whose writings we 
have drawn so much of our information on the last of the great 
Papal Councils. But so it is. We have heard enough, and 
perhaps more than enough, about Urbino Dukes, and fierce 
condottieri, and Medicean dames of damaged reputation ; but 
the ashes of the historian of the Council of Trent have been 
allowed to sleep quietly under the altar of the Addolorata at 
Venice. It was, perhaps, a loss to Father Paul’s posthumous 
renown that he survived the repeated attempts made to 
assassinate or poison him, and died peacefully in his cell, in a 
green old age; though we have no doubt that the private in- 
clination of the friar, had he been consulted, would have been 
very decidedly in favour of a quiet life, even at the expense of 
' ecldt. Had Savonarola not been burned on the great square 
of Florence, we should doubtless have heard less of the Prior 
of St Mark’s. It was all in favour of the daring preacher that 
he died by a decree of Rome ; and, by a singular contradiction, 
the Dominicans, though holding to the church, revere his 
memory as that of a true martyr. His name had not been so 
brilliant but for his fiery trial: his torch was lighted at his 
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funeral pile. But Father Paul bore a sort of charmed exist- 
ence, and when he fell under the dagger in the bye-ways of 
Venice, he lived on. We suppose he himself was satisfied 
with that issue, and we have no reason to regret that it had 
not been otherwise, for the history of the Tridentine Council, 
to speak of nothing else, is of more importance than a new 
name in the martyrology of the Servites. 

In Italy the memory of Sarpi has been as fiercely assailed 
by one party, as it has been enthusiastically vindicated by an- 
other. Even Bossuet said of him that he concealed the heart 
of a Calvinist under the cassock of a monk; and when the de- 
fender of the Gallican liberties described him thus, we cannot 
wonder that the Jesuits and the Roman Curia should have 
borne an unappeasable hatred to the very name of the Venetian 
theologian. So lately as the summer of 1846, as we learn from 
his biographer, the inscription on his monumental slab in the 
church of St Michael was secretly cancelled with the chisel, 
by the order of Cardinal Monico, patriarch of Venice. As 
Sarpi’s own most important works were published anonymously, 
or with fictitious name and date, his biographers have almost 
equal difficulties still. The first volume of the elaborate and 
carefully-written biography, which we have put at the head of 
this article, bears date “‘ Florence, 1850,” the second, “ Turin, 
1850”—the reaction preventing the completion of such a work 
in Tuscany. Besides, the brief preface “ unfolds a tale,” by 
no means uncommon in Italy, of fictitious dates, and of 
pirated editions “ diligently corrected” by profession on the 
title-page, but not corrected at all, either diligently or other- 
wise, in point of fact. Piedmont is of course the only part of 
Italy where such a book can circulate freely. In the other 
States, the rabid denunciations of the Inquisitors have caused it 
to be highly prized, and eagerly read, when a copy can be ob- 
tained. 

In Italy almost every biography or history in late years as- 
sumes more or less the character of a political pamphlet. 
Farini’s History of the Roman States is an example. It is 
written in the style of a journalist ; and valuable as that his- 
tory is, for the facts related, Carlo Luigi Farini has not lost 
sight of the importance of the personage relating them,—a 
personage that looms larger in the book than the actual occur- 
rences. It may be taken as a manifesto of the moderate and 
‘ eonstitutional party. But before the era of the constitutions, 
to write on the politics of the day, and to assail the abuses of 
either church or state, was a capital offence. Hence at times 
an old history was selected, and the polities of the day infused 
into it. The finest of all examples is Niccolini’s Arnaldo da 
Breseia,—a drama which has had no small influence in develop- 
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ing the national feeling of Italy. The new reforming spirit, 
unable to manifest itself otherwise, took possession of the old 
heresiarch, and Arnaldo stood forth on the stage, if not as 
“the Mazzini of the twelfth century,” at least as a hearty and 
most eloquent reformer of the church. Guerrazzi “ wrote a 
book because he could not fight a battle,” and his romance of 
the Siege of Florence was a great democratic oration. Massimo 
D’Azeglio’s finer romance of “ Niecolé de’ Lapi,” described the 
Republican of the olden time, much in the same way as an 
English Conservative might describe a Whig of 1688, The 
biography of Father Paul Sarpi was a still better medium for 
conveying the doctrines of modern liberalism ; and the book of 
the Lombard journalist is an argument against the pretensions 
of the Papacy, and a spirited attack on priesteraft in general. 
It represents the opinions of a great party, which is now play- 
ing no inconsiderable part in the affairs of Italy. 

Aurelio Bianchi-Giovini is already known to many in this 
country by his critical examination of the fable-of the Popess 
Joan: as the biographer of Sarpi, he is better known in Italy. 
He is now engaged on an .elaborate history of the Popes, to 
be completed in fifteen or sixteen volumes, and so piquant is 
his style, that we doubt not he will make even that formidable 
work eminently readable in the present temper of Italy. As 
a liberal journalist at Lugano, in the canton of Ticino; as a 
literary director of the great printing establishment of the 
Tipografia Elvetica at Capolago; as deputy for Trino in the 
Sardinian parliament; as editor of the Piedmontese journal, 
which represents what we may call the Radical party in the 
chambers at Turin,—the whole politieal life of the biographer 
of Father Paul has been a protest and struggle against priest- 
craft ; and certainly, if Sarpi cherished an implacable enmity 
to the Papacy, he has been fortunate in a biographer like- 
minded with himself. We do not consider him less trust- 
worthy on that account. His writings show an extraordinary 
minuteness of historic knowledge ; and the fury of the whole 
sacerdotal tribe is a sufficient testimony to the telling character 
of the facts which he relates. He appears to be entirely of 
the opinion of Mr Gillson’s table, that Satan’s headquarters 
are at Rome. We cannot cite him as the purest example of 
the soft Italian ; for his style has more of the Lombard rug- 
gedness and strength, than of the exquisite Tuscan refinement. 
He does not even shrink from that terrible “conciosiacosache,” 
which so provoked Alfieri, that he flung out of the window an 
old book in which he found the unman e vocable. For 
our own part, we like the ring of the old Italian, and prefer it, 
at times, to the more refined Della Cruscan. We do not, by. 
any means, refer to Bianchi-Giovini’s work as a model of bio- 
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_ graphy ; for its object is rather to attack the Papacy and the 
priesthood, and to advocate liberal principles; and hence we 
have long digressions and dissertations, which might have been 
wholly omitted. And yet these extraneous matters are among 
the most interesting ; and we value the book all the more for 
its full treatment of subjects that ought to be discussed some- 
where. Like Sterne’s preacher, he has chosen a subject, and 
“ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” suits as 
well for a text as anything else in the Bible. We shall give 
some account of the subject of two of the raciest volumes in 
modern Italian literature. 

On the 14th of August 1552, under an humble roof in 
Venice, there were rejoicings for the birth of a child in the 
house of Francesco Sarpi. The father was a dark, noisy, 
contentious little man, from Friuli; the mother, a tall, mild- 
tempered, and handsome Venetian blonde, belonging to the 
family of the Morelli, one of the lowest that enjoyed the right 
of citizenship in the Republican capital. About the same 
time, in a Roman palace, there were more pompous rejoicings 
for the birth of Camillo Borghese,—a child who was destined 
to be known in history as Pope Paul V. “ Who could have 
divined, from the nativities of these two children, the position 
in which they should one day stand to each other ?” 

The father of the little Pietro (for such was the baptismal 
name of the Venetian) having died early, the child was com- 
mitted to the care of his maternal uncle, Ambrose Morelli, at 
that time the rector of a kind of Venetian academy, frequented 
by the children of sundry patrician families; and here Pietro 
formed the acquaintance of Andrea Morisini, and of other 
children who afterwards became distinguished among the men 
of Venice. The good priest may well have been proud of his 
promising nephew, whose singular industry and extraordinary 
memory had enabled him, at the age of twelve, to exhaust the 
curriculum of the academy. Ranke has given a graceful pic- 
ture of “‘ the Maiden,” as the trim, sedate, and quiet Pierino 
was called by his companions. We should like to know, by 
the way, how a Venetian schoolboy, three centuries ago, 
“stood” that same soubriquet-of “ maiden ;” we have known 
many a fierce battle fought by a handsome little academician, 
because his schoolmates called him “ Miss.” Having been 
_ put under the tutorship of a distinguished Servite friar, Pietro 
made wonderful progress in mathematical studies, and acquired 
such knowledge of Greek and Latin as the fathers of the 
order could communicate. His pensive, retiring disposition, 
and his intense love of learning, induced him to adopt the 
monastic life, and, at the age of thirteen, he assumed the garb 
uf the Servites, and changing his baptismal name, as is usual 
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in the monkish orders, he was henceforth known as Fra Paolo, 
or “ Brother Paul.” Unlike the monks who aspired to the 
lofty names of Abba (Addate) and Father (Padre), the friars 
were simply Frati, or Brethren; but Sarpi’s title has been 
stereotyped in the English ecclesiastical historians, and it is not 
worth while to alter the usual misnomer of “ Father Paul.” 

It was the age of theses and public discussions, when high 
and low flocked to the scholastic tournaments of a convent or 
a chapter; and accordingly, in a chapter of his order, held in 
1570, in the church of St Barnabas at Mantua, the young 
friar appeared with three hundred and nine theses, which he 
undertook to defend “ against all deadly.” His skill in this 
disputation almost recalling the memory of Pico of Mirandola, 
recommended him to the family of Gonzaga of Mantua, and 
for some years he resided at the court as theologian to the 
Duke, having abundant opportunity to prosecute his favourite ’ 
studies. Here his attention was turned to the study of eccle- 
siastical history and the canon law; and he proceeded in the 
most systematic way to master the subject, preparing a dic- 
tionary of the councils, and chronological tables, for his private 
use. The Council of Trent had closed a few years before, 
A.D. 1563, and its divisions, and stormy debates, and mysteri- 
ous intrigues, excited the intense curiosity of the youthful 
theologian. He searched the somewhat scanty archives of 
the ducal palace, and, besides, he made the acquaintance of 
Camillo Oliva, secretary of the Cardinal Hercules Gonzaga, 
one of the presidents of the Council, and of Arnald Ferrier, 
who had been the French ambassador at Trent; and gained 
the friendship of the Cardinal Charles Borromeo of Milan, 
who had been secretary to his uncle, Paul IV. With such 
opportunities, Sarpi may have gained at least a portion of 
that information which he afterwards turned to account in 
compiling his celebrated history. Diligent, methodical, and 
exact, and his studies ranging over science, sacred and profane 
history, metaphysics, and language, he soon acquired the 
reputation of being a kind of animated encyclopeedia. His 
was not the wayward movement of a genius magnificently 
irregular, but the steady plodding of a mathematician follow- 
ing up his demonstration step by step, and not turned aside 
by fancies. It was quite in accordance with this clock-work 
regularity that he celebrated mass every day, and was a model 
of exactness in all that pertained to his monastic profession. 

The life of a friar may seem the most unpromising in inci- 
dent, and especially in an age when light had begun to pene- 
trate into the cloister, and to dispel the mysterious gloom of 
more romantic times. The order to which Sarpi had attached 
himself owed its origin to the “ seven blessed Florentines "— 
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_so well known in the monkish legends—who, dedicating them- 
selves to the perpetual service of the Virgin Mary, retired 
from the business of the world, and built their cells on the 
Monte Senario. The Servites, or Servants of Mary, extended 
far and wide, till they numbered twenty-seven provinces and 
seventy monasteries, at the head of which stood the Santissima 
Annunziata of Florence, Divisions arose in the order, as in 
almost every other monkish fraternity, and these divisions, and 
the perpetual jealousies of the different convents and provinces, 
afforded abundant opportunity for the exercise of generalship 
on the part of the priors, provincials, and other heads of the 
order. Father Paul rose rapidly to the higher dignities of 
the Servites. When he had reached the age of twenty, he 
took the vows publicly in a chapter held at Cremona; two 
years later he graduated as Bachelor of Theology at Mantua; 
and at the age of twenty-six he received the laurel of Doctor 
in the University of Padua. In 1585, at a general chapter 
held at Bologna, he was elected Procurator of the order, and 
for about three years resided constantly at Rome, where he 
had an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the Roman court, and of meeting several of the distinguished 
members of the Tridentine Council. When his term of office 
expired, he returned to Venice. 

We shall not enter on the debateable ground of the scien- 
tific discoveries attributed to Father, Paul, though it would be 
interesting to know precisely how far the solitary studies of a 
friar in his cell had carried him in the path of discovery. The 
church in that age was jealous of scientific innovation, and 
strongly conservative of the old-established order of things, 
by which the sun moved round the earth, and “ the stars in 
their courses” were confined within the modest sphere which 
the Roman Curia had assigned them. But revolutionary 
theories were climbing to the heavens, and making sad havoc 
of all settled principles below, while the church was holding 
fast to the old ideas. War was still waged between the 
Platonists and the more orthodox adherents of Aristotle. 
Porta was astounding the enlightened population of Naples 
with his natural magic and his camera obscura. Giordano 
Bruno, cloudy and transcendental, was scandalising the Inqui- 
sitors, who finally burned a theorist whom they could not 

. comprehend. Campanella, abstruse and mystical, was expiat- 

ing in long imprisonment the sins of his early liberalism, and 
dreaming, in his Neapolitan dungeon, of angels and demons, 
and a soul in every living thing, or wandering in fancy in his 
own “City of the Sun.” Galileo, young in years, was elaborat- 
ing at Pisa, or at Padua, those theories which he was after- 
ward to retract under the terrors of the Inquisition. Astro- 
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logy and alchemy had not given place to their more sober 
successors: the cabalistic jargon, that had passed for wisdom 
even with Pico of Mirandola, had not been banished from the 
schools, and Oornelius Agrippa was still an oracle to one 
party and a wizard to another. In that age of black-letter 
folios, of astrologers, and alchemists, and inquisitors, it is 
singular to find a friar, in a Venetian cloister, advancing 
soberly in the path of science, and anticipating discoveries that 
formed the boast of later philosophers. He had thought out 
for himself a system of metaphysics that anticipated in much 
the analysis of Locke; he had preceded Harvey in the dis- 
covery, to a certain extent, of the circulation of the blood; 
and in natural science, in optics, and electricity, he had made 
discoveries which it is not worth while now to specify, but 
which showed him to be far in advance of his age,—though 
even in these he has not attained to the reputation of Galileo, 
Gilbert, and Vieta. The letters of Father Paul give some 
curious information on the progress of science; but his scientific 
treatises, or the fragments of them that remain, can haye little 
importance now, except to the plodding antiquary. We ques- 
tion whether any living man in this nineteenth century has 
read through the twenty-four volumes of Sarpi’s works, pub- 
lished about sixty years ago in Naples. And in those very 
volumes the name of Sarpi was used to sustain a huge book- 
making speculation, and to give currency to treatises which 
very likely Father Paul never set his eyes on. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to show that the lofty terms in which the 
Italians are accustomed to speak of the scientific genius of 
Sarpi are not unjustifiable. 

But the fame of Father Paul does not rest on his scientific 
discoveries. He was dragged almost reluctantly into ecclesi- 
astical controversy ; and the strife in which he won his laurels 
was not of his choosing. But before passing to those keen 
discussions with the Roman Curia, we would take a look at 
the man who was destined to humble the tiara of the Popes, 
and vindicate, as far as a friar could, the liberties of Europe. 
In the very appearance of Sarpi there was something that in- 
dicated no common man. His high forehead, and keen black 
eye,—the mouth finely formed, and indicating decision of cha- 
racter in the firmly-compressed lips,—his calm, diplomatic self- 
possession, and that dignity of manner which he had acquired 
by his frequent converse with distinguished men, and which 
his monkish garb could not conceal,—marked him out at once 
from the common herd of friars. Except among the higher 
orders, especially the Benedictines, the conventual life has not 
been favourable to intellectual development. The friars fatten 
into a uniform type, as if their heads had been almost all cast 
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in the same mould; and this want of distinctive character in 
the individuals was well understood by the great Italian 
masters who have painted the legends of the monks. A friar 
is simply a friar, and almost any one specimen might sit for 
his order. The exceptions of high intellectual development are 
rare. Aquinas was a Dominican, with a Luther-like head, if 
Beat Angelico has painted him rightly; Duns Scotus and 
Roger Bacon were Franciscans; but among the countless 
thousands of the Mendicant Orders, how many have left behind 
them a book worth reading, or a name worth remembering ? 
But Father Paul was no ordinary friar. His singular erudition, 
his liberal Protestant tendencies, and his keen perception of 
the false and hypocritical, did not interfere with his regular 
observance of the duties, such as they were, of his cloistral 
life—the mass, and the choral chant, and the days of abstinence. 
His system of doctrine does not seem to have been fully made 
out ; and, notwithstanding very strong passages in his letters 
in favour of the principles of the Reformation, most people 
will acquiesce in Ranke’s judgment of his opinions.* He was 
certainly more of a Calvinist than a Romanist, and his Letters 
manifest a strong desire for the spread of the principles of the 
Reformation. He desired even a war, as likely to shake the 
Papal power, and to bring about the introduction of the gospel 
into Italy. But Sarpi was not so much a reformer as a man 
of letters and of business. He dedicated eight hours each 
day to his studies, and problems, and experiments, sleeping 
among his books like Magliabecchi; but when occasion re- 
quired he was able to turn his accumulated stores to good 
practical account. He seems to have been as content with 
his humble cell as the meanest friar; and the largesses of 
the Republic never tempted him to change it for more mag- 
nificent apartments. A bed, a book-case, a table and chair, 
a skull, a crucifix, and a picture representing Christ in the 
garden, constituted all the furniture of the terrible Servite 
whose name caused such terror in the Vatican. _ But he was 
not a solitaire, though living in a cell. He was deeply 
immersed in the business of the day, and the Appendix to the 
volumes before us presents the titles of a mass of papers and 


* In an extremely clever little work, entitled “The Trial of Antichrist, otherwise 
the Man of Sin, for High Treason against the Son of God,” published about fifty years 
ago, and reprinted in these days of Papal aggression, we have the following refer- 
ence :— 


“PaTHER PavuL SWORN. 


*Q, As you wrote the History of the Council of Trent, will you relate to the court 
what you know of the prisoner, and some of the proceedings of that rebellious assembly ? 

“A. (Here follows Father Paul's evidence, anything but flattering to the morality 
of the prisoner.) 

“ Cross-examined by Mr Equivocator.—Q. Are you not a priest 


? 
“ A, I am; but it is well known that I was never fully reconciled to his authority.” 
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documents, drawn up by the Counsellor in favour of the rights 
of Venice in her interminable disputes with the neighbouring 
States. In the literary society which met in the house of 
Andrea Morisini he had Doges and Senators‘for his companions 
—the Donati and Contarini, the Molini and Trevisani, some 
of whom were far enough removed from asceticism in life and 
conversation; and it was a special charge against him by the 
Roman Curia that he had commerce with foreigners and 
Calvinists, and read Hebrew with Jewish Rabbis. He had 
travelled too, though “ the grand tour” of a Servite friar in 
those days was somewhat limited. He paid an occasional visit 
to his friend, “ Professor Galileo,” in Padua; and when Vicar- 
general at Naples, he was not so absorbed in the duties of the 
chapter as to neglect Della Porta and his magic; but above 
all he had been at Rome; and, like Luther and Scipio Ricci, 
he had gained wisdom in that city of intrigues. 


* An Petrus fuerat Roms, sub judice lis est; 
Simonem Rome nemo fuisse negat.” 


No man, it has been said, ever-wrote a good history without 
some practical acquaintance with the business of government. 
It is true, the guorum pars magna fui will not qualify a 
man for being his own commentator in a style like Caesar's ; 
but the rule holds good in the main. Macchiavelli was Flor- 
entine Secretary; Gibbon and Mackintosh (we might add 
Macaulay as a brilliant example) had Parliamentary experience; 
Robertson had a Scotch Assembly to govern as dictator; and 
Sarpi, though we cannot take his “ Storia del Tridentino” as 
a model of history, was trained by the factions of the friars, 
‘The fierce contentions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines,” says 
Bianchi, “ were mere child’s-play in comparison with a quarrel 
among friars.” He describes a chapter at Vicenza where the 
dispute arose so high, that a strong police force was sent to 
maintain ecclesiastical decorum; but the constables having 
paid a devout visit to the cellar of the monks, indulged so 
heartily in the generous wine, of which the fathers had good 
store, that the servants of the Most Holy Mary were able to 
disarm them, to the edification of the whole fraternity. In 
addition to the jealousies of the different provinces, and the 
keen contest for dignities, there were doctrinal disputes be- 
tween the rival Orders. The question of Grace and Free-will, 
stirred by Molina in 1588, became, as is well known, the 
fruitful source of discord in the Romish Church. The doc- 
trines sanctioned by the high authority of Augustine, had 
been appropriated by the Reformers; and the Jesuits were too 
keen-sighted to make common cause with the partisans of 
Calvin. Molina put forth the old heresy of Pelagius as the 
Catholic verity, to which no objection would have been made, 
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had he not assailed Aquinas, the oracle of the Dominicans. 
The great “ Jansenist ” question had divided the church into 
two great parties, long before the days of St Cyran and the 
Augustine of Ypres. Sarpi, when consulted by one of the 
members of the Congregation, to which the Pope had referred 
this troublesome question, decided in favour of the Dominicans, 
and thus exposed himself to the enmity of their formidable 
rivals. His biographer, with more of honesty than of theologi- 
cal depth, calls this opinion Fatalism, a ‘‘Stoical Philosophy,” 
and says, “ To say the truth, the Jesuit opinion appears more 
reasonable; but the austere Servite said it tended to foment 
human presumption, and was better for preaching friars than 
for profound theologians.”—( Vol. ii. p. 186.) 

Father Paul had special reason to complain of Papal in- 
trigues. He wished to be made a bishop, chiefly that he 
might have better opportunity of prosecuting his studies, and 
judging, perhaps, with his biographer, that he might spend his 
time more profitably than in chanting Latin in the choir. He 
was nominated by the Senate to the bishopric of Caorle, an 
island in the lagoons, but the Pope refused to confirm the 
nomination. A year later (A.D. 1601), Clement VIII. (Aldo- 
brandini of Florence was at that time Pope) refused to ap- 
point him to the See of Nona, in Dalmatia, on the ground of 
his intercourse with heretics; and such treatment on the part 
of the Papal party may have sharpened the weapons that were 
soon to be so powerfully used against them. Bellarmine com- 
plained afterwards that the Curia had not manifested its usual 
sagacity, in neglecting to “ buy over” a man who might have 
been a powerful auxiliary, but was a dangerous enemy; and 
Bianchi acknowledges the possibility that a bishopric might 
have changed the opinions of Sarpi, on the ground that Popes 
generally change their nature with their name, and support, 
with the sanction of infallibility, opinions which they have 
laughed at and repudiated in their private capacity. But 
grave doubts were entertained of Sarpi’s orthodoxy. In the 
Mass he omitted the “ Salve Regina,”—his hat was not strictly 
eonstitutional,—and it was asserted that his slippers were not 
Catholic. On this latter charge a formal examination ensued, 
but the orthodoxy of the slippers having been triumphantly 
established, sentence was pronounced in Latin, Hxemptionem 
nullius esse momenti, et planellam decere religiosos ! 

But graver questions were soon to be discussed. The court 
of Rome was labouring to carry out to the utmost the decrees 
of the Council of Trent, and to establish firmly the Papal 
authority over the kingdoms that still remained Catholic. Ger- 
many, England, and Holland, had been lost to the Papacy— 
the St Bartholomew massacre had not exterminated the Hugue- 
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nots of France, still favoured by Henry of Navarre; and the 
defenders of the Gallican liberties, and the Parliaments of the 
various Catholic countries, were willing, as far as possible, 
salva fide et salvé ecclesia, to limit a power that interfered so 
inconveniently with the authority of the sovereign. Sarpi 
wanted the clear light and the enthusiasm of Luther and the 
Reformers; but he also was doomed to touch with no gentle 
hand the tiara of the Popes. 

Venice had from the first been a faithful ally of the Papacy, 
—ally, for the Queen of the Adriatic was too proud and free 
to submit as a vassal even to the successor of St Peter. The 
religion of Rome had been wrought into the very habits of the 
people—their gala-days were the festivals of the church. The 
traditions of the great Ocean City were embalmed in its gor- 
geous ceremonial, and incorporated with the hymns of its 
ritual, the saints were the Lares and Penates of the Venetian. 
From the Doges and Patricians, whose names were in the 
Golden Book, down to the gondolier of the lagoons, the Vene- 
tian knew no prouder name than “ Venice;” and the annals of 
the Republic, with its battles fought and won under the 
standard of St Mark, had been popularised in the songs of the 
lowest classes of the citizens—the very archives distilled into 
a ballad history for the million. The church, the theatre, and 
the Rialto, “ where merchants most did congregate,” and ca 
tains from the Levant told tales of travel, were the schools of 
Venice. , The State was rigidly orthodox; and we need scareely 
remind the reader of Dr M‘Orie’s admirable “ History of the 
Reformation in Italy,” of the picture given of the dark deeds 
of the Inquisitors, when, at the dead hour of midnight, some 
victim of the faith was taken from his dungeon, and placed in 
a boat beside a muffled priest—the demon of the auto da fé. 
The galley put far out to sea, to an appointed place where 
another boat was waiting; a plank was laid across the boats, 
and the prisoner, bound and loaded with a heavy weight, was 
placed thereon ; the galleys separated, and a sullen plunge in 
the waters of the Adriatic told that another martyr of the 
Reformation had been “ committed to the deep” till the sea 
should give up its dead. The blazing funeral piles of Rome, 
and Florence, and Madrid, lighted up many a countenance 
radiant with the hope of immortality; but that stifled cry on — 
the midnight waters, far out from the sleeping city, and heard 
only by the executioners, strikes on the imagination as more 
awful and mysterious than the dying speech of a confessor;— 
like the wail of a spirit, asking, “O Lord, how long?” And 
thus Venice kept the faith. 

But disputes with Rome arose even here. The addition of 
Ferrara to the Papal territory occasioned angry discussions in 
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reference to boundaries, commerce, &c., between Rome and the 
Republic. The Papal claim to interfere in secular matters, 
and the Foro Ecclesiastico, were especially objectionable, and 
after sundry skirmishes, in which the usual spiritual arms of 
monitories and excommunications were plied with more or less 
vigour, the secular and ecclesiastical powers came into open 
collision. A Papal bull of 1595, forbidding commerce with 
heretics without the licence of the Inquisitors, could not be 
easily supported by a great mercantile community; the Index 
of Prohibited Books, if received, would have damaged the book 
trade, from which the city derived such profit; the Papal en- 
croachments on the Venetian territory in favour of Ferrara, 
threatened injury to the traffic of a state that wanted lordship 
over the Adriatic ; and new disputes arose on the appointment 
and investment of bishops, and of the Venetian patriarchs. 

One of the most objectionable results of the Papal assump- 
tions was the establishment of an imperium in imperio, a 
jurisdiction of the clergy, not only in spiritual matters, but in 
all mixed matters; and as almost every imaginable case in- 
volved some moral element, the tendency was to absorb all 
jurisdiction, and set aside the state in favour of the church. 
The violent struggle in Piedmont against the Siccardi laws, 
shows how unwilling Rome is to surrender these clerical immu- 
nities. The priests, and all that related to the priests, were 
to be judged, not by the common law, but by their own tribu- 
nals; and Father Paul and his biographers, with a keen eye 
for the ridiculous in every question that related to Romish 
pretensions, have noted a nice point established by the Canon 
Law: “ Uzxor non legitima, cum sit de familia sacerdotis, est de 
Soro ecclesin, sicut et alii qui sunt de familia ejus,”—these also 
belonging to “ things spiritual.” * 

But even the Foro Ecelesiastico might have been borne, had 
the Popes not claimed supremacy over the civil power. In 
case of disobedience, the clerical arms were anathemas, excom- 
munications, and interdicts. The Albigenses and Vaudois had 
been witnesses in a darker age against the Papacy. Arnald 
of Brescia, William Ockham, and Wycliffe, had opposed its 
pretensions; the Reformation had drawn away a great part of 
Europe; but the Popes were making strenuous efforts to re- 
gain their lost power. The old Gallican liberties, maintained 
from the time of St Louis, had been bartered away by the con- 
cordat of Francis I.: the Council of Trent, so long dreaded, 
and delayed till it was inevitable, had been most dexterously 


* There is a paper of Father Paul's cited by his biographer, on the case of a priest 
processed before the secular tribunal for cheating and robbery. The bishop claimed that 
the case should be tried before the spiritual court:, but Sarpi, being consulted, demon- 
strated satisfactorily that robbery was not a spiritual action,—Vol. ii,, p. 4 
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managed in favour of the Papacy, and ended in enlarging the 
power it was meant to limit, confirming abuses, and establish- 
ing the heresies of centuries as articles of faith; while its 
definitions of doctrine, excluding rigorously the’principles of 
the Reformers, were sufficiently elastic to admit the contend- 
ing parties that were still at open feud in the church itself. 
The Popes had issued triumphantly from the dreaded Council, 
and with defined dogmas sanctioned by such authority,—with 
the Jesuits as a disciplined army, and the monastic orders as 
a great spiritual militia,—and above all, with the Inquisition 
hanging mysteriously in terrorem over every Catholic kingdom, 
the church was prepared to act both on the defensive and 
offensive against the new civilization. The Bull, “In Ccena 
Domini,” put forward again the boldest pretensions of the 
Gregories and Innocents, and when the Cardinal-Deacon had 
read that great Papal claim of universal supremacy in the 
presence of Pius V., on the Holy Thursday of 1568, the lighted 
taper which the stern Ghislieri flung down and quenched with 
an anathema, was a fitting symbol of the spiritual censures 
with which the Popes were prepared to maintain, as before, the 
theocracy of Hildebrand. 

On the 15th June 1605, Camillo Borghese assumed the tiara 
and the title of Paul V.; and, every inch a Pope, he began to 
carry out the loftiest pretensions of the Roman Curia. His 
demands on Venice “ were somewhat excessive, even for a 
Pope;” but, to save time and space, we refer to Ranke (vol. ii.) 
for a condensed account of the dispute with the Republic. 
Two laws, one forbidding the erection of new churches, or 
hospitals, or monasteries, the other prohibiting new acquisi- 
tions of property by the clergy without the sanction of the 
state, gave special offence; but the incarceration, by the 
officers of the state, of two priests charged with atrocious 
crimes, filled up the measure of civil transgression. The Pope 
demanded the repeal of the two obnoxious laws, and the giving 
up of the two priests to the Foro Ecclesiastico on pain of 
excommunication. The Dogeelected at this time was Leonardo 
Donato, firm and prudent, and not much burdened with dread 
of Papal bulls; but, in a case of this kind, besides the usual 
Counsellors of State, a Canonist was needed, and Father Paul 
was elected Theologian. The cautious Father, knowing his 
danger, confined himself to very general phrases, and gave no 
written opinion till the Senate had assured him of protection, 
and then he stated the remedies against the menaces of Rome, 
viz., 1st, Passive resistance, and 2nd, An appeal to a future 
Council. He justified the two laws, and counselled the Senate 
to resist the unreasonable demands of the Pontiff. The Holy 
Father became violent, and gave new charges to his Nuncio, who 
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presented himself again before the college; and Father Paul 
and his sharp-sighted friends noted that when speaking of God 
and of the Pope, he gave the same title to both—“ Our Lord” 
—but when the Pope was meant he uncovered, and in the 
other case kept on his “ berretta.” The Senate remained firm, 
unanimously voting resistance. The Consistory of Cardinals 
was called (April 17, 1606), the Papal monitory was read, and 
approved of course—the Cardinal d’Ascoli bowing profoundly, 
and Colonna indicating assent with fierce words and an angry 
gesture; but most extravagant of all was the Cardinal 
Baronius, who urged the fleecing of the flock and occasional 
slaughter, as part of the duty of the good shepherd, and, draw- 
ing on “the Annals,” reminded Paul of two former Popes who 
were Sienese, or Tuscan, like himself. The little town of 
Soana had given birth to Hildebrand; and Alexander III., who 
bearded Barbarossa, had sucked the she-wolf of Siena. The 
excommunication of the Doge, Senate, and Republic of Venice 
was published, and twenty-four days granted for repentance, 
repeal of the two laws, and consignment of the two prisoners 
to the ecclesiastical tribunal, on pain of interdict in case of 
disobedience. The Senate, in this difficult matter, being ad- 
vised by their spirited Theologian, issued two manifestoes, one 
to the communes, and another to the clergy, declaring the 
Papal Brief contrary to the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the 
Canons of the Church, forbidding all observance of the same, 
and recommending prayers to be made that the Pope might 
discover his errors. ‘“ This,” says Bianchi, “ was the climax 
of impiety, for the Curialists have arguments to show that the 
Pope, even when he makes mistakes, is infallible.” The strictest 
measures were taken to enforce obedience to the commands of 
the Signory, as some of the clergy were found agitating in 
favour of the Papacy. The Jesuits were especially busy, with 
that restless spirit of intrigue which has ever distinguished the 
disciples of Loyola, and were in fine commanded to leave the 
state. With crucifixes on their breasts, with deeply-mortified 
look, and the solemn step of martyrs, the Society of Jesus took 
their departure, chanting, with most provoking impertinence, 
a Psalm of Zion, J 
“ In exitu Israel de Aigypto, 
Domus Jacob de populo barbaro”— 

The example of these new saints of the house of Israel was 
followed by a few Theatines, Franciscans, and Capuchins, and 
the Senate, in retaliation, decreed that the banishment of the 
Jesuits was perpetual. Then came the tug of war: the 
banished Loyolists wrote, preached, agitated, intrigued; and 
Sarpi’s pen was diligently employed in the defensive. He 


translated two treatises of Gerson, in which the whole ques- 
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tion of the power of the keys was discussed by the great 
chaneellor. Giovanni Marsilio, a Neapolitan priest, wrote an 
able defence of the Senate, which the Holy Office rigorously 
prohibited, with all defences of a similar kind, written or to be 
written, in esse or in posse. Father Paul said if it had come 
into his mind to print the thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans with the title, ‘“ Rights of the Venetian Republic,” 
the apostle himself must have fallen under the censure of the 
Holy Office. The Cardinal Bellarmine having attempted a 
reply to the treatises of Gerson, Sarpi came forward with a 
defence ; and a host of other writers, senators, and juris-con- 
sults,—Menocchio at Milan, Leschassier at Paris, Casaubon, 
and others,—sprung up to vindicate the rights of Venice. On 
the other hand, the Cardinals Colonna, Baronius, and Bellar- 
mine, and the Jesuit Possevin, furiously assailed the heterodox 
Counsellor of State,* whose writings were, moreover, prohibited 
by a decree of the Holy Office. The Ouria, already sufficiently 
disturbed by the Reformation, the free press, and the discus- 
sions on the Gallican liberties in the parliaments of Paris, and 
fearful of this new resistance on the part of Venice, cited Sarpi 
to appear before the Holy Office, in which his antagonist Bel- 
larmine sat as Inquisitor. The citation of September 28 
was repeated on the 30th of October, commanding him to 
appear in person within twenty-four days, on pain of excom- 
munication. The cautious friar modestly replied, “That being 
a servant of the Republic, he could not abandon his post with- 
out permission of the government,”"—a permission, however, 
which he was neither disposed to ask, nor the Senate to 
concede. The Inquisitors vented their rage by burning his 
books, and by excommunicating two of his less formidable 
friends who had not answered their citation. Meantime the 
Pope prepared for war, published a jubilee, and called for a 
crusade against the rebellious Senate. 

In Venice all things continued as before,—masses, festas, 
and processions, as if the people had become even more devout 
under excommunication, and the very gondolier had his joke 


* Sarpi’s principal writings on the subject were his “ Considerations on the Censures 
of Paul V.,” and his “ Treatise on the Interdict,” published in the name of seven 
divines, among whom were the Archdeacon Ribetti and Fra Fulgentius. He examined 
the whole question of ecclesiastical censures, and showed that they were of no value, 
and ought not to be regarded, if not in conformity with the divine law; and, in refer- 
ence to the relation of church and state, he held that the cl were subject to the 
common law, and that governments have a right to examine ecclesiastical questions as 
far as they relate to the well-being or to the injury of the state. The mutual inde- 
pendence of the church and state—a distinct spiritual government in the hands of the 
clergy—that the ecclesiastical authority did not extend to things tem inter- 
dicts, freeing subjects from their allegiance, were unscriptural seditious,—such 
were the principles of Sarpi. On the other hand, his opponents held the universal 
supremacy of the Pope as Vicar of Christ—his commission to rule the whole Christian 
world—his authority to punish heretics and to use the two swords, spiritual and tem- 
poral—that the authority of princes was human and derived from the consent of the 
people, but that of the Popes divine. 
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at the expense of the Holy Father. For more than a year the 
interdict continued, and the Pope began to fear the effects of 
such an example on the other states. Spain mediated, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany mediated, and at last Henry IV. of 
France, by the agency of the Cardinal Joyeuse, brought about 
a compromise, April 21, 1607. The Pope withdrew the 
censures, and the Senate revoked the protest; the prisoners 
were given up to the king of France; the friars who had left 
the States were permitted to return, but the Senate absolutely 
refused to receive the Jesuits again into the territory of St 
Mark. The Curialists asserted that the Cardinal had secretly 
pronounced the absolution holding his hands under his gown ; 
the senate denied the absolution, and prohibited the celebra- 
tion of any festival on account of the termination of the dispute 
with Rome. 

A. heavy blow had been given to the Papal monarchy: the 
principles maintained afterwards by the Jansenists and the 
defenders of the Gallican liberties had triumphed in a Catho- 
lic state.* The Protestant party in Geneva and elsewhere 
very naturally expected great things, but with too great con- 
fidence. Let us hear Bianchi-Giovini on this point :— 

“ Without disputing with the theologians whether the Pope or 
Calvin were in the right, I think, for the reasons above stated, that 
the worship or system of Calvin, arid and metaphysical, could never 

rosper in Italy, and least of all in Venice, where devotion to the 
Virgin and the saints, and the consolations of purgatory, and the 
solemnity of the ceremonies, were adapted to the habits of the people ; 
and even if the Republic had separated from the Pope, its religious 
system would have remained always the same.”—(Vol. i. p. 295.) 


This is a singular opinion, and comes strangely from a man 
who holds Madonna-worship to be idolatry, purgatory to be a 
fiction, and the peculiar ceremonies of Rome to be nothing 
more than old Paganism accommodated to Christian worship ; 
and yet there is much-truth in the sentence. Romanism may 
exist without the Pope ; and when Italy was laughing at poor 
Pius 1X., her tens of thousands flocked, as before, to the fes- 
tivals of the Madonna. It will need more than Siccardi laws 
and Professor Nuytz to evangelise Sardinia ; and however we 
may rejoice in such demonstrations against the Papacy, the 
throwing down of the old system does not necessarily imply 
the establishment of a better. And when there is an open 
field, as at present in Piedmont, infidelity is prepared to 

* It is well to remember the four famous propositions of Bossuet and the Gallican 
clergy in 1682 :—1st, That the authority of the Pope is purely spiritual, and does not 
interfere with temporal governments. 2nd, That General Councils are superior to 
the Pope, as decreed by the Council of Constance. 3d, That the Pope has no autho- 
rity, save in conformity with the canons of the church. 4th, That the Pope decides 


on matters of faith; but that his decisions are not definitive if not accepted by the 
whole church, 
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contend the possession of it with evangelism. Venice is still 
Papal, though glorying in Father Paul. 

Sundry artifices were tried to induce Sarpi to go to Rome ; 
but the cautious friar could not be tempted. In the mean- 
time, Gessi, bishop of Rimini, “ one of the seven sages who, 
twenty-five years later, condemned Galileo for the famous 
heresy of the motion of the earth and immobility of the sun,” 
came as Papal Nuncio to Venice. Paul V. instructed him to 
procure the consignment to the holy office of Fra Paolo, Ser- 
vite, and Giovanni Marsilio, and “ other seducers who passed 
under the name of theologians.”—( Vide Ranke, vol. iii. App. 
79.) But, as all arts failed to seduce “the seducer” (quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?), the Curia determined to have him 
dead or alive. Sundry warnings were given to Sarpi to be on 
his guard; but the father seemed unwilling to believe that 
any attempt would be made on the life of an humble friar, 
and replied, that his “days” were in the hands of God, and 
that nothing could fall out against the decrees of his Provi- 
dence. The infamous mission seems, at first, to have been 
entrusted to a certain Orlandini, a friar who had been ejected 
from one of the convents of Rome. Large sums were paid to 
him, according to the accounts given by the watchful Conta- 
rini, ambassador at Rome, who took care to furnish prompt 
information to the Senate; and the friar, as soon as he set 
foot on the Venetian territory, was arrested and lodged safel 
in the dungeons of the Decemvirs. But sinister-looking indi- 
viduals were observed lurking about the convent of the Ser- 
vites ; and on the evening of the 5th October (1607), when 
the crowds were flocking to a new opera, and the neighbour- 
hood of the convent was deserted, Father Paul, on his return 
from the ducal palace, was assailed by a band of assassins in 
a narrow part of the way. Sarpi fell, having received two 
stiletto wounds in the neck, and having his right cheek-bone 
pierced with a dagger, which was left in the wound when the 
ruffians fled at the approach of his friends, who bore him, 
almost lifeless, to the convent. The news of the attempt 
spread like wildfire; the senators broke up their meeting ; the’ 
theatre was deserted by the crowds, who rushed to the con- 
vent of the Servites; and the rumour having gained ground 
that the assassins had taken refuge in the house of the Papal 
Nuncio, the promptest measures of the Decemvirs were needed 
to save the bishop from the fury of the populace. Notice was - 
given of the attempt on the life of the State Counsellor to all 
the resident ambassadors ; Aguapendente was brought from 
Padua, and all the medical aid that Venice could afford was 
promptly called in, that so valuable a life might be preserved. 
The cure was long and doubtful ; but at length he recovered, 

NO. VIII. B 
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and Aguapendente was created cavalier—in other words, 
knighted,—and presented with a silver cup adorned with the 
arms of the Republic. The Paduan doctor having said, one 
evening, when examining the part, that he had never seen so 
strange a wound,—“ Eppure,” said the sufferer, “ eppure il 
mondo vuole che sia data stylo Romane Curie "—“ Yet people 
will have it that it has been given in the style (or by the 
stiletto—the wit lying in the eqguivogue) of the Roman Curia.” * 
And this was precisely the common opinion, and has been 
ever since. The Senate fulminated a terrible decree against 
the assassins, offering enormous sums for their apprehension. 
The miscreants were one Ridolpho Poma, a priest called Viti, 
and four others. They escaped to Ancona, in the Papal 
States, where they resided for a few weeks, and talked openly 
of the good deed they had done; but the proclamation of the 
Senate having come to their ears, they made their way to 
Rome, and found asylum in the house of Cardinal Colonna. 
We do not suppose that the austere Borghese was himself a 
party to this infamous attempt, for Paul V. was not a Borgia; 
but at Rome the general regret of the Papal party was, not 
that the attempt had been made, but that it had not succeeded. 
Besides, it was a ground of complaint~that the Senate had 
characterised Father Paul as “a person of singular learning 
and exemplary morals,”—an insult to the Roman Curia, which 
held the contrary, on account of his heretical pravity; and in 
the proclamation against the assassins they had included the 
priest Viti, qualifying him as “priest,” and mentioning the 
very church where he officiated, thus ignoring the lights of 
the Foro Ecclesiastico. At length, however, the Pope became 
ashamed of the open protection given to such miscreants in 
the capital of the Church ; and not wishing to expose his court 
to the indignation or ridicule of Europe, it was arranged that 
they should take refuge in the highly-civilised Naples, a king- 
dom where even they might pass as persons of tolerable respect- 
ability. But these gentlemen, patronised as they were by 
bishops and cardinals, were not discreet; they talked too 
openly, they returned to Rome, they complained that they 
were not sufficiently paid, and very impudently threatened to 
exercise their peculiar talents on some of their patrons, if they 
were not better treated. This was too much, and suggested 
most uncomfortable ideas, so they were arrested in different 
‘ places, and kept in durance for the remainder of their lives, 
either in Rome or in the fortress of Civita Vecchia. One or 
two of them were supposed to have died prematurely, but 
whatever might be said of the means, every one felt that no 


* The scar still remained in the cheek, The dagger was attached to a cross, and 
hung up, ex voto, in the church of the Servites, with the motto, “‘ Deo filto liberatori.” 
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great injury was done to society by their removal—in short, 
as Sir David Lindsay would have said, that “ they were well 
away.” 

But the plans for assassinating Father Paul did not end 
here. Poison—the dagger—were talked of; or a sudden sur- 
prisal and capture, for if possible it was better to have him 
alive. There was no chloroform in those days, or the inge- 
nious plans might have been more successful; but Sarpi was 
henceforth on his guard. 

The Court of Rome insisted on the prohibition of the works 
written in defence of the Senate; Sarpi resisted this demand, 
unless the books on the other side of the question were prohi- 
bited also; and to show the reasonableness of this proposal, 
he drew up a formidable catalogue of heresies in those writ- 
ings, especially in the books of Bellarmine,* confronting them 
with the doctrines of the Curialists themselves. Not being 
able to obtain the prohibition of the books in Venice, the 
Nuncio attempted to gain over some of the writers to the Ro- 
mish party, and succeeded in inducing the Franciscan Man- 
fredi, and the Archdeacon Ribetti, to escape to Rome. They 
were received with great pomp and singular honour, as if 
Rome would show to the world how tenderly she treated the 
strayed sheep when they returned to her fold. But it seems 
this was merely a decoy, as attempts were made to induce the 
principal offender to give himself up to the tender mercies of 
the Holy Father; but Sarpi was not to be caught in this way 
—he had been at Rome. He did not put much faith in the 
Papal clemency to the archdeacon, and wrote of him. in his 
own sly way—‘ The archdeacon has been singularly honoured 
at Rome; he has been permitted to make the round of the 
seven churches barefooted, and with a candle in his hand. 

The common opinion is, that he will have a short 
life."—(Lettere, p. 98.) And so it happened: the Franciscan 
was arrested, and fell under the hands of the Inquisitors; the 
archdeacon was seized with violent spasms one day after din- 
ing with a prelate, and died in a few hours. There were sus- 
picions—malignant people will always hint doubts of fair play 
in such cases; but at Rome, by some happy combination of cir- 
cumstances, people generally die at the precise time when they 
ought to die for the glory of the Curia. 

Father Paul wrote a minute History of the Interdict, which 
was circulated in manuscript, and finally published at Geneva 
in 1624 (after the death of the author). Other causes of dis- 

* “This catalogue of solemn heresies, set forth as articles of faith by the advocates 
of the Curia, and most of all by Bellarmine, was fatal to the glory of the latter, for 
the Cardinal Passionei having reproduced it in the time of Beuedict XIV., wifen the 


canonization of Bellarmine was in HE, it was sufficient to exclude him from the 
celestial aristocracy.”—( Vol. ii. p. 8.) 
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pute arose: more than a hundred priests were in the prisons 
of Venice; a friend of Sarpi, Fra Fulgenzio, had preached a 
quaresimale, or series of Lent sermons, ignoring the traditions, 
and adhering to the Scriptures for his proof, “ which (said the 
Pope to the French Ambassador) amounted to heresy ;” a 
treaty was concluded between Venice and Holland, a Protes- 
tant State; Father Paul was in correspondence with Duples- 
sis Mornay and the Calvinists; anew plot against his life had 
been discovered, and the agents very summarily dealt with by 
the Decemvirs;—in short, the concord between Rome and Ve- 
nice was merely nominal. 

We cannot put much faith in the gossip of such books as 
Burnet’s Life of Bedell; but Sarpi’s own letters manifest the 
deep interest he took in all Protestant movements. A new 
subject of controversy had arisen in England... After the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot, James I. imposed on his sub- 
jects an oath of allegiance, in which was contained both an 
acknowledgment of the legitimacy of the king’s authority, 
and a renunciation of the tenet that the Pope could release 
subjects from the duty of obedience. Paul V. condemned this 
oath in two briefs, in 1606 and 1607; and James, with great 
confidence in his literary powers, wrote an ‘ Apology for the 
Oath of Allegiance.” Bellarmine answered it under the name 
of his almoner, Matthew Tortus; and Lancelot Andrews pen- 
ned, in reply to the great cardinal, his “'Tortura Torti.” 
James sent his book to the different courts, and Bianchi gives 
an amusing account of the Italian reception of the volume of 
the royal controversialist :-— 

“The King of France gave it to the Jesuit Coton to confute; the 
Duke of Tuscany to his confessor to burn; the Duke of Savoy refused 
it as a book of theology; the Pope prohibited it; and the Venetians, 
fruitful in expedients, to please the King and not disgust the Pope, 
accepted it, and, with an honorary decree, locked it up in a casket as a 
precious gift, so that no one could read it.”—( Vol. ii. p. 55.) 

But it is evident Father Paul did not adopt the idea of the 
royal prerogative in things purely spiritual, which he said was 
to mingle heaven and earth. 

In 1610 he completed his treatise, ‘‘ Delle Materie Benefici- 
arie ;” or, History of Ecclesiastical Revenues and Privileges,— 
a work which has been spoken of in very high terms by Hal- 
lam. The Right of Asylum was the subject of another treatise, 
and Sarpi’s limitations would have reduced it to a very harm- 
less privilege. Father Paul had become, in fact, the directing 
mind of Venice, not only in religious questions, but in seeular 
matters. The correspondence which he maintained with Pro- 
testants—such as Sir Henry Wotton, the English ambassador 
at Venice, Bedell, Duplessis Mornay, Grotius, and Casaubon— 
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had tended to develop still more his liberal ideas, and he 
seems to have been almost as Protestant in his sentiments as 
the two latter—which, however, is not saying very much. It 
is difficult to ascertain the precise theory of such men as Sarpi, 
or his admirers in the present day, who assail almost every 
Romish abuse, and yet remain Romanists, and repudiate the 
name of Protestant. They hold the Gallican liberties ; they 
would abolish the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, and make 
very light of his supremacy; they laugh at interdicts and ex- 
communications, and all the ghostly terrors of the old regime ; 
saint-worship, image-worship, and such like, they speak of as 
pure idolatry ; pufgatory and prayers for the dead they reject, 
as the invention and imposture of lying priests, and marvel 
how two of the cloth can meet without laughing in each other’s 
face ; the real presence they can refute by a joke of Erasmus; 
they would abolish at once the Ford Ecclesiastico and the 
whole tribe of clerical immunities, suppress the Inquisition, and 
perhaps bring the Inquisitors themselves to the torture, to 
give a little pleasant excitement at the close; they would sup- 
press the Jesuits at once and for ever, abolish convents, 
sequestrate ecclesiastical revenues, and pay the clergy out of 
the funds of the State; they would overturn the whole system 
of Hildebrand, and make every priest a Benedict, the respect- 
able “husband of one wife,” if he were so disposed; and 
finally, they would reform the public service of the church, and 
have mass said in the vulgar tongue. And yet, though know- 
ing that an infallible church can never reform an abuse which 
infallibility has sanctioned, they hold on to Rome, from some 
vague idea about the true church, and the indisputable primacy 
of St Peter’s See. Santa Rosa died unshriven, and with the 
sin of the Siccardi laws upon his head, but he died a Roman- 
ist. Professor Nuytz, after making fearful havoc of old Papal 
theories, and incurring the most solemn censures of the church, 
appeals from the Pope to his fellow-citizens, and maintains 
that he is more orthodox than Pius IX., both Catholic and 
Roman Catholic, and the students of Turin shout Viva! But 
these theories of liberal writers, and disputes about the limits 
of ecclesiastical authority, are preparing the way for something 
better than Professor Nuytz has “dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy.” We shall leave these matters, however, and return to 
Sarpi. ‘ 

In 1619, an Italian work, printed in London, with the title, 
“Tstoria del Concilio Tridentino, &c., di Pietro Soave Ro- 
lano,” excited the most intense interest in the literary world. 
It was dedicated to King James, and edited by the well-known 
Mare Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who had a 
short time before made public renunciation of the Roman 
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Catholic faith in the Cathedral of St Paul’s; but the author 
had evidently concealed his name in an anagram, after the 
manner of those days. De Dominis acknowledged that he had 
been confided with a copy of the work by the author, and that 
he had of his own accord resolved to publish it without con- 
sulting the writer. This is probably the true account; at all 
events, the addition to the title, professing that the book “ dis- 
closed the artifices of the Court of Rome to hinder the state- 
ment of the truth in doctrine, and to prevent the reform of the 
Papacy and of the church,” and the pungent and satirical 
dedication, seem to have been the work of the clever and ver- 
satile Archbishop. A history so singularly erudite, with its 
style so energetic, and concise, and sarcastic ; and, above all, 
with its minute details, removing the mystery that hung over 
the great Council, and reducing the pomp of an inspired as- 
sembly to a squabble ot intriguing divines, of very questionable 
character—could not fail to attract the most marked attention, 
especially as the Court of Rome had studiously veiled the 
arcana of her councils, and sent forth her decrees from a mys- 
terious enclosure as the decisions of infallible wisdom. In one 
year after its publication it had been translated into French, 
Latin, German, and English, and in ten years it had gone 
through about as many editions. That the book was Sarpi’s 
there can be no doubt; the learned were not slow in discover- 
ing in Pietro Soave Rolano, the anagram of Paolo Sarpi 
Veneto. There is a copy in the library of St Mark’s at Venice, 
corrected by Father Paul’s own hand, and he was, as Ranke 
says, the only man of that age who could have written it. The 
Tridentine Council, stretching over a period of eighteen years 
—from 1545 to 1563—and embracing the most memorable 
events of eight pontificates, had from his earliest years excited 
the curiosity of Sarpi, and few men had better opportunities 
of penetrating its mysteries. In addition to the printed au- 
thorities open to all—Jovius and Guicciardini, Adriani and 
Sleidan—and the abundant materials collected for him by his 
literary friends, the archives of the Venetian Republic, with 
letters and relations of cardinals, legates, and ambassadors, 
furnished information accessible to scarcely any other writer 
of the age. Ranke, who has admirably sifted his authorities 
in the Appendix to the History of the Popes, has borne strong 
testimony to Sarpi’s correctness. He copied often almost ver- 
batim, but copied in such a way as to throw life and spirit into 
the dull material he was elaborating, and the more mosaic and 
ponderous details he relieved by a biting sarcasm, introduced 
at the proper moment. The style is concise and energetic, not 
the soft Italian of singing women, or a faultless model for the 
Della Crusca, but at times hard and Latinised in form, and 
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even descending to the homely phraseology of Lombardy and 
Venice ; in power of description he may perhaps rank next to 
Macchiavelli. His great work, belonging to those ponderous 
“folios, from which industry itself recoils,” seenis to have been 
the matured fruit of a lifetime’s study, and by this history 
Rome was assailed in her own strongholds, and in the secret 
of her mysterious authority. The decrees of Trent were in- 
tentionally ambiguous, and Sarpi said that Cdipus himself 
could not have made out their meaning, but no commentaries 
were allowed, and the interpretation was confined by Papal 
authority to a committee of-cardinals ; and now these decrees, 
so solemnly set forth by Rome on the tables of her law as 
“ Sacro Sancti,” were reduced to the vague conclusions of an 
intriguing, and at times sorely-puzzled assembly. The Papal 
power, the infallibility of the Pontiff, the mysterious authority 
of the Church, the secrets of Romish usurpation, the Inquisi- 
tion, were set forth in such a way that the world might get 
behind the scenes, where the most imposing spectacles were 
reduced to “a sham.” * 

Father Paul preserved silence, and the Court of Rome, un- 
able to draw the writer into an acknowledgment, made no 
direct charge against Sarpi. The Prince of Condé, who visited 
him in 1621, made sundry attempts to discover from Sarpi 
himself if he knew who was the author of the “ History of the 
Council of Trent,” but the cautious friar answered with most 
provoking reserve, ‘‘ In Rome they know who the author is.” 
The book had been enrolled on the Index, but something more 
was needed. Sundry attempts were at length made to refute 
it, chiefly by the Jesuit Alciati, but no confutation worthy of 
note appeared till 1656, when Sforza Pallavicini issued the 
first volume of his History, nearly forty years after the publi- 
cation of “ Pietro Soave Polano.” A rhymester of the court 
of Urban VIII., an accomplished dialectician, a profound 
admirer of the Angelic Doctor, Pallavicini applied his ready 
talents to the task assigned him, with the unquestioning 
obedience of his Jesuit order, and dressed up in flowing Tuscan 
the materials prepared for him. Sarpi had not * documented ” 
his book: Pallavicini parades his authorities on the margin, 
and presents also a formidable catalogue of 360 errors in the 
rival history. These errors are generally in mere trifles, and 
in the greater number of these, later researches have been all 
in favour of the correctness of Sarpi, and have proved Pallavi- 


* There have been about 30 editions of this pe seven or eight Italian, seven 
Latin, two English and German, and thirteen French. Of the French translations 
and editions, that of Courayer, with notes even more liberal than the text, is the best : 
the first edition, in two folio volumes, bears date London 1736. Among 
Italian editions, that of Mendresio (Canton of Ticino), 1835-1836, in 7 volumes 
octavo, with notes of Courayer and others, is the most convenient. The other writ- 
ings of Sarpi are now of comparatively little importance. 
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cini to be not only somewhat shallow, but, moreover, of very 
questionable honesty in the use of his documents. A flowing 
style, dexterous management of stubborn materials, great elas- 
ticity of conscience in the use of authorities, ignorance of facts 
in all cases where ignorance is better than wisdom, the happy 
act of keeping silence when silence is safest, and thorough- 
going partizanship, are the characteristics of Pallavicini. 
His ponderous and polished quartos were prohibited at Ve- 
nice, though Sarpi and his friends had long since passed 
from the scene, and the Venetians of those days were a new 
generation “who knew not Joseph;” and as long as the 
Republic of StMark continued, the decree of prohibition was 
unrevoked. 

For sixteen years after the first attempt on his life, Father 
Paul continued to live and to labour against his great enemies, 
the Court of Rome, the Jesuits, and the Pope—* the locusts 
and their king.” Conspiracies against his life had failed. One 
after another, Baronius, Bellarmine, Colonna, Paul V. himself, 
passed away, and their enmities were forgotten. The old 
man, worn with long contentions, began to dream of a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and a peaceful death in some con- 
vent of the Levant. He laid up a store of a thousand ducats, 
and began to prepare for a long tour at threescore and ten. 
He had sundry causes of anxiety. De Dominis, always un- 
certain, had returned again to Rome, and that History might 
yet bring the writer intotrouble. But the weight of years was 
upon him. It was time to say his “‘ Solve Senescentem ;” or, in 
language more appropriate to the cloister, to repeat the “‘ Nune 
dimittis.” There is something exceedingly touching in the 
notices that have been preserved of his last days. He spent 
his solitary moments in kneeling in prayer before his crucifix, 
or in gazing at the skull which he always kept as a memento 
mori. He read the Psalms and Gospels, especially the history 
of the Saviour’s Passion, and hummed the litany ; and as he 
became still weaker and weaker, he repeated over and over 
again the words of the great apostle, “‘ Quem proposuit Deus 
Mediatorem per fidem in sanguine suo.” May we not indulge 
the hope that he whose whole life had been a warfare against 
Papal pretensions, had fled at last for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before him, and that his trust was only in Him 
“* whom God has set forth as a propitiation through faith in his 
blood?” He became still weaker, and the friars stood silently 
by his death-bed. His mind began to wander ; ‘“‘Come,” he 
said, “let us go where God calls us.” He sank into a torpor, 
and then he roused himself—‘* Let us go to St Mark’s— 
it’s late now—I have much to do.” And again—“I go 
where God calls.” .... ‘ Hsto perpetua!” He grasped the 
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crucifix, and bowed his head, and died. It was the 15th 
January 1623. 

We have attempted no defence of Sarpi’s position in the 
Church of Rome. That he was more a Protestant than a 
Romanist never admitted of a doubt. That he was very 
cautious, and concealed his. opinions on many subjects, and 
that he put forward others, such as his friend Fra Fulgenzio, 
while he himself should have thrown off the mask, and pro- 
fessed his adherence to the Reformed and Calvinistic creed, 
with which he sympathised so fully, may all be admitted. 
But he was a man of letters and a monk—cool, calm, and 
satirical; and he wanted those higher qualities—not in- 
tellectual, but spiritual—that “urge along,” as by a power 
from heaven, the religious reformer. Above all, he was a 
Venetian. He was not even Italian, in the sense of Dante, 
or Macchiavel: his home and country was Venice. What he 
might have been, or might have done, in other circumstances, 
we know not. We have simply described him as he was—a 
man whom we admire more than a man whom we love. 





Art. I1.—Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. Delivered 


at the University of Virginia during the Session of 1850-1. 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1852. 


SucH a book, proceeding from such a source, and under such 
auspices, is not only a profoundly interesting phenomenon in 
itself, but eminently suggestive of the ultimate issue of the 
great and protracted controversy, to which it is so formal and 
massive a contribution. It is well known that the University 
of Virginia owes its origin, as well as its original plan, chiefly 
to Mr Jefferson. ° 

The introductory Preface by the Rev. W. H. Ruffner, Chap- 
lain of the University, under whose sagacious administration 
this course of Lectures was executed, and which recites the 
history and conditions of the introduction of Christianity into 
the institution, under the management of Mr Jefferson him- 
self, is not the least curious. or instructive portion of the vo- 
lume. It is an amiable attempt to shelter Mr Jefferson, as 
far as possible, from any avowal of open hostility in the case, 
and to mask under the guise of prudence against the conflicts 
and jealousies which make up so large an element of the Chris- 
tian spirit, under his conception of it, the apparent indisposi- 
tion to install any definite form of Christianity. The corres- 
pondence and the documents drawn up by Mr Jefferson are 
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exceedingly curious; the problem which he undertook to solve 
_ being substantially this:—to find the least amount, and most 
diluted form of Christianity, compatible with the religious pre- 
judices and unsuspecting confidence and support of the public. 
The animus which pervades the whole projét of the University, 
as it came from the pen of its author, was manifestly the same 
which led him to move a resolution in the Continental Con- 
gress, recommending a day of national fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer. 

It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that we take the op- 
portunity furnished by the volume before us to apprize any of 
our readers, who may not have followed up the history of the 
University, that notwithstanding the baleful influences of its 
infancy, it now occupies a commanding place among the liter- 
ary institutions of America, not only for the comprehensive- 
ness of its educational provisions, and the ability and learning 
of its Professors, but also for the liberal and untrammelled 
provisions furnished by its Faculty for the religious instruction 
and welfare of its members. 

We cannot allow the opportunity to pass, without saying 
that the conception of a course of Lectures on the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, by distinguished gentlemen 
selected for the purpose, reflects great credit upon its projec- 
tor, as well as upon those who have contributed to its execu- 
tion. Our experience, first as a student, and then as a teacher, 
has entirely convinced us that there is vastly more suppressed 
infidelity (chiefly in the form of the scepticism of ignorance, 
or perhaps we ought to say of the scepticism of nascent science) 
among young men than is apparent. An impression lurks in 
thousands of young bosoms, that there is a conflict between 
science and religion, a want of harmony between nature and 
the Bible; and that the former rests upon a vastly more tan- 
gible and secure basis than the latter: and we regard it as 
eminently desirable to lay before the minds of so large a class 
of young men rising into influence, a fresh and independent 
vindication of Christian evidences, with all the adjuvants of 
oral delivery, by men whose reputation for scholarship and elo- 
quence would insure a respectful hearing. It may perhaps be 
questioned, whether the schedule of the lectures is in all re- 
spects as effective as it might have been. If we should ven- 
ture to criticise it at all, it would be because it is behind, 
rather than in advance of the wants of the age. It contem- 
plates the controversy too much, perhaps, as standing where 
it stood when Hume and Priestley left the field of debate. 
In regard to the general merits of the volume before us, as a 
contribution to Christian Apologetics, it is wholly unnecessary 
for us to enlarge. The Christian public have already pro- 
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nounced their judgment both upon its timeliness and ability, 
by a demand quite unusual for a work of its size. As public 
journalists we may therefore be permitted to express our 
thanks on behalf of the Church, to the projector, and each of 
the several authors of the volume, for the important service 
they have rendered to the cause of Christian truth. We com- 
mend it heartily to the confidence and kindness of the Church, 
and shall rejoice to hear of its wide and general circulation. 

Among so many lecturers, there will, of course, naturally be 
a very great diversity of ability and qualification. Where 
there is so much to commend in all, we hope it will not be re- 
garded as invidious if we say, that the lecture on the Internal 
Evidences of Christianity, by Dr Breckinridge, would be_ re- 
garded as a thorough and masterly argument in any compari- 
son. That of Mr Robinson of Kentucky, on the Difficulties of 
Infidelity, displays great massiveness and power of intellect, as 
well as highly creditable skill and discrimination in its conduct. 
Dr Rice, as usual, is keen, quick, and ever on the alert. We 
never read a controversial article from his pen without having 
suggested to our mind the idea of a well-trained and most ex- 
pert dialectic fencing-master: and woe be to the adversary 
who makes a false pass, or leaves a single spot unguarded. 

The lectures which grapple with the objections to Christi- 
anity grounded on the hypotheses of modern science, are not 
in all respects what we could desire. The authors display 
great readiness and considerable book-knowledge of their sub- 
jects, combined with a high order of rhetorical ability, They 
hardly strike us, however, as indicating that complete appre- 
ciation of the real facts and difficulties of the case, as the 
lie before the mind of even candid scientifie scholars, whie 
we regard as essential to any complete or sufficient refuta- 
tion. We greatly fear, therefore, that the full force of the 
Christian argument will not be felt by men of science inclined 
to scepticism. 

The most remarkable lecture, on some accounts, in the 
volume, is that on “The nature of Christianity, as shown to be 
a perfect and final system of faith and practice, and not a 
form in transitu to a higher and more complete development 
of the religious idea.” We do not doubt that the writer saw a 
really grand thought looming through the haze with which the 
deistical idealism of modern metaphysics has invested the phi- 
losophy of religion; but we have always doubted whether the 
“dummheit” charged by the admirers of this philosophy upon 
the English intellect, was not a real disqualification for follow- 
ing the game they have started into the cloud-land of its native 
home. We mean no disrespect to the able lecturer, for we are 
free to concede, that none but a man of genius and learning 
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could have written the lecture ; but we must confess that its 
. perusal constantly reminded us of the famous bon mot of Napo- 
lien to Las Casas, while making their way back from the rigours 
and barrenness of a Russian winter, ‘‘ There is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous.” We do not affirm that 
the respected lecturer ever actually takes that critical step ; 
but to our optics, which are doubtless none of the best, the 
topography of the lecture seems to lie somewhere near thé 
debateable ground, about which the reader is sometimes com- 
pelled to doubt whether it belongs to the actual or the ideal ; 
whether it is terra firma, or fog. As Dr Chalmers once said 
of the brilliant conversations of Coleridge, on a similar class of 
topics, “we caught occasional glimpses of what he would be at ; 
but mainly he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy.” 


It might seem, at first sight, that the incessant and violent 
hostility which Christianity has encountered, in every period 
of its history, is presumptive evidence against its truth. But 
a moment's reflection will enable us to see, in the light of any 
tolerable conception of its true nature and office, that this 
antagonism is a simple and necessary result of its truth. 
Whether Christianity be regarded, in the convenient phrase- 
ology of the day, as the source and essence of a new subjective 
life, a dynamic spiritual power in the soul; or, in its objective 
character, as a normal rule of faith and practice, it is plain 
that it must be absolute and exclusive in its nature, and all- 
pervading and controlling in its effects. If it makes men new 
creatures within, and subjects them to new authority and new 
principles of action without, there can, of course, be nothing in 
human life, and nothing in society, which it will not reach and 
remodel. Though primarily designed to affect the personal 
relations of the individual soul to God, yet the new nature 
which it introduces for this purpose, and the new principles 
which it enjoins, cannot fail to imbue and modify the whole 
character of the individual in his social, and indirectly, at least, 
in his political, as well as his personal relations. Our Lord 
himself did not hesitate to avow this result, and again and again 
startled his hearers with the declaration, that he had come, 
not to send peace on the earth, but a sword. The Christian 
church is, therefore, by the very conditions of its existence, 
militant in its history: and the religion to which it owes its 
peculiar life, and consequently its external forms and relations, 
must count upon meeting perpetual hostility, until the whole 
forms of the intellectual culture, the social civilization, and the 
very political institutions of the world, are assimilated to its 
spirit, and organised anew in accordance with its inward and 
peculiar life. 
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It is clear, moreover, that the character and grounds of the 
controversies in which Christianity finds itself engaged, and the 
nature of the opposition it encounters, will be determined by 
the characteristics of the philosophy, the civilization, and the 
political institutions with which it comes in collision, as it 
advances to achieve the ultimate and complete regeneration of 
the race. -It is not a single conflict that can be settled once 
for all, but a series of conflicts, pitched upon new and ever 
shifting grounds, determined by the accidental position and 
defences of error or wrong, in which it found its adversaries 
entrenched. The great controversies of the world can no more 
be stationary than its intellect. 

It is, therefore, a highly curious and instructive task to 
trace the history of this great controversy, throughout its long 
line of changes; to mark the varying spirit of the combatants ; 
to draw out an intellectual topography of its endless battles, as 
the culture of the world has perpetually shifted its ground ; and 
to see how its adversaries, beaten from post after post, and 
entrenchment after entrenchment, with uncompromising and 
unwearied hostility, have hung upon the rear of its triumphant 
march, and dogged every step of its onward progress towards 
the redemption and enfranchisement of the race. 

In the cursory review which we propose to give, we shall 
aim to comprise in the very statement itself the reasons of 
this incessant change of ground; and to affiliate, as far as 


possible, the several forms of error and hostility encountered 
by the truth. 


EARLY CONTROVERSIES. 


Though our Lord proclaimed from the beginning that his 
kingdom was not of this world, yet he did not deny the truth 
of the blind but unerring instinct which led the public autho- 
rities of every sort to treat him and his doctrines as formid- 
able enemies to the abuses of the existing governments of the 
world, as well as the abuses of doctrine and practice sanctioned 
by the rulers of his own people. In the emphatic declaration 
to the Jews, “If the truth shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed,” he announces the unavoidable antagonism between 
Christianity as a dynamic power, or living principle in the soul, 
and the endless forms of despotism, consolidated into the 
governments of the earth. Christianity was thus, at the very 
outset, precipitated upon a conflict with despotism, which can- 
not terminate except in the ultimate and complete overthrow 
of the latter; for it is a contradiction in terms to suppose that 
those who are made the conscious freemen of the Lord, should 
remain for ever the slaves of a human tyrant. However 
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patient of wrong, and obedient to the powers that be, there is 
yet an upward tendency in regenerated human nature, which, 
ike the lower strata of air, rarified by the warmth of the sun, 
no amount or concentration of pressure can prevent from 
ascending. 

The first form of outward hostility which the gospel encoun- 
tered was determined, therefore, by the antagonism of its spirit 
and its tendency, with reference to the evils and abuses of the 
existing governments of the world. The persecutions which it 
endured in consequence, drew out the apologies of its profes- 
sors, addressed for the most part to the Roman Emperor, in 
the early ages of its history. These were chiefly explanatory 
and defensive, and were designed to rescue from calumny and 
misrepresentations the true nature of its rites, and doctrines, 
and spirit. But while the apologies of the early Christians 
were denying and refuting these absurd and malignant slanders, 
the spirit of the gospel had already entered into conflict with 
the Judaism on the one hand, and the Paganism on the other, 
which supported the despotic governments under which it went 
forth to battle. It was the living might with which it shook 
these pillars of absolute authority, that awoke the bitter and 
fanatical hatred of their respective adherents. The question 
of its evidence was, therefore, raised on two sides at once. It 
was compelled to exhibit and vindicate its title to credibility 
against the prescriptive and acknowledged institutes of Judaism 
and the countless forms of Pagan worship and belief. And as 
the dominant Paganism of Rome was instinct with the life and 
power of the old philosophies and the arts of Greece, it is evi- 
dent that the Christian controversy would necessarily involve 
a reaction upon the whole ground-work of that philosophy. 
Christianity, as a rule of life, contains new and divine provi- 
sions for determining the leading questions of social and public 
life. The power of the gospel, therefore, cannot be introduced 
into the bosom of a man or a community, without furnishing 
new solutions of the practical ethics of society, and new modes 
of meeting and discharging the great duties which spring out 
of the common nature and relations of humanity. Now the 
solution of these problems is the precise province of ethical 
philosophy; and to furnish such a solution on rational grounds 
without the suggestion of a divine revelation, or to set the solu- 
tion furnished by such a revelation in philosophic relation with 
the true elements of humanity, involves an analysis and study 
of the constituents of human nature, both in its psychological 
and social aspects, as well as a knowledge of the origin and 
evidence of necessary truths; and all this is the business of 
mental philosophy. It is plain, then, that in any complete 
achievement of the ulterior purposes of Christianity, it must 
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come into contact with the received teachings of philosophy : 
and so far as it finds them defective or erroneous, it must seek 
to supply or correct them, by taking on, so far forth, the normal 
or logical forms into which the wants of man have shaped his 
philosophy. It is not in a condition to question their truth, 
and still less to convict them of error, until it has cast its im- 
plicit teachings into formularies that will admit of a definite 
comparison with those of philosophy. And if the terms of such 
scientific statement are not to be found in the multiform, but 
chiefly concrete, biographic or historic teachings of the Serip- 
tures, or if the formulas of human science are found sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes, Christianity may avail itself of 
those formulas, only breathing into them the power of a divine 
life, and clothing them with the authority of a divine sanction. 
In some form or other, Christianity must come into collision 
with the intellectual culture, and the social and political insti- 
tutions, which make up the peculiar civilization of each nation 
and age. The result may be, that it may supplant them en- 
tirely, and set up new ones in their place, organised upon its 
own principles, and instinct with its own life; or it may be 
blended with the forms and institutions of an existing philo- 
sophy, or civilization, imparting to them a shape, and colour- 
ing, and life, distinctively Christian; or finally, it may imbibe 
from them philosophical principles, or be perverted to practical 
purposes, which shall mar and pervert its own. The history 
of Christianity exemplifies each of these contingencies; and the 
result, in either case, is a controversy, taking its form and vio- 
lence from the peculiar reaction which gave it birth. 

Thus, when Christianity grappled with the various errors 
and abuses of the world, or shook the hoary pillars of the Pagan 
religion on which its governments reposed, it drew on the hos- 
tility, and finally the malignant persecutions of the dominant 
powers. When it came into collision with the various forms 
of Pagan philosophy and ethics, it absorbed largely of their 
human elements, and adopted their formulas, to a degree that 
corrupted for a time its own inspired teaching ; and, when 
finally it consented, under the blandishments of wealth and 
power, to throw its sanctions over the abuses of despotic 
government, its spirit, and in the end, its whole organic life, 
became infected, and were perverted to the support of a des- 
potism, more fearful than the world had ever seen. 

And, on the other hand, the reaction of Christianity upon 
the endless systems of Greek and oriental philosophy, generated 
a series of controversies, which may be classed upon the various 
ground-forms of those philosophies, which moulded them into 
shape. These may be included under three heads, according to 
the solution they gave of the leading questions of ontology and 
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morals: viz., first, the nature and grounds of the certainty 
of human knowledge: second, of the origin and the nature of 
evil; and thirdly, of the character and the influence of the 
spiritual powers of the universe. From the first source we 
have the controversies which sprang from the various systems 
of the oriental Gnosticism, and one of the forms of Pantheism, 
mingled with the war of centuries between the principles of 
Plato and Aristotle in the schools of the church. From the 
second source we derive the various forms of the Manichean 
heresies, asserting the eternal existence of evil on the one hand, 
and the pantheistic fatalism which grew out of the oriental 
quietism on the other. And from the last there sprang the 
infinitely varied and endless conflicts between the Christian 
teachings, touching divine and superhuman agencies on the one 
side, and the various mythologies of the Pagan world on the 
other. The apologies directed against Celsus and Porphyry 
exemplify the latter class. Among the patristic writers who 
have contributed most largely to this phase of Christian Apo- 
logetics, with reference to the popular, and still more the 
philosophical, aspects of the Pagan mythologies, we need 
scarcely name Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, and Augustine. We do not, of course, include 
in our enumeration the controversies which grew out of the 
reaction of Christianity upon the countless philosophical systems 
of the Pagan philosophy, touching the person and nature of 
Christ, as these belong to the internal doctrinal, rather than 
the apologetical history of the church. 

To eliminate the errors and correct the abuses resulting 
from this antagonism between Christianity and philosophy was 


the work of long ages of darkness and conflict, from the very - 


age of the apostles to the period when the Reformation took 
the finished product from the schools, breathed into it the re- 
novated life of faith, prayer, and martyrdom, and entered upon 
the final dispensation of the church, in the universal diffusion 
of Christianity, thus cast into the living moulds of human 
thought, and set into vital relation with the wants and exigen- 
cies of human society, among all the nations of the earth. 


MopeERN APOLOGETICS. 


The modern forms of the great Christian controversy, like 
those which preceded it, were determined by the external cir- 
cumstances from which they sprang. The intellect of the 
world, struck free from its shackles, and quickened and 
intensified by the Reformation, was thrown, with intense 
ardour, upon the observation and study of nature, with the 
additional aid of the New Organon of the Inductive Method 
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The separate departments of physical research and discovery, 
one after another, turned, as if by some strange and unnatural 
instinct, like the fabled offspring of the pelican, to assault and 
prey upon the breast that had warmed them into life. Astro- 
nomy first, by revealing in the light of the telescope the true 
theory of the universe, and subsequently by the curious anti- 
quarian discoveries of the zodiacs of Egypt, and the astrono- 
mical tables of the Hindus, assaulted successively the credi- 
bility, the authority, and the chronology of the inspired 
narrative. Then came geology, with its allied and tributary 
sciences of zoology and physiology; and now, last of all, comes 
ethnology, planting itself on the results of its predecessors, and 
disputing, first, the unity of the human species, and, when that 
was on the point of settlement in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures, suddenly springing a new question touching the common 
origin of the one species of the race. 

The history of Apologetics, since the Reformation, may be 
divided into three distinct periods or ages, each taking its 
peculiar character from the type of philosophy which happened 
to prevail at the time. First, we have the age of English 
deism, clearly affiliating with the general prevalence of the 
philosophy of Locke, by pushing the sensational element to 
excess, thus infecting every department both of intellectual 
and moral philosophy, and culminating in the blank philoso- 
phical scepticism of Berkeley, and the universal and religious 
scepticism of Hume. The second was the age of atheism, 
which reached its zenith among the philosophers of France 
and the court of Frederick, having such men as Voltaire, Con- 
dorcet, and D’Alembert for its chief apostles, and the great 
French Encyclopedia for its chief permanent organ. This 
form of infidelity may be readily affiliated with the pure sen- 
sationalism which sprang from the general prevalence of the 
English empirical psychology, as it was understood by the con- 
tinental savans, accepting and carrying out the positive side of 
that philosophy to absolute materialism. 

The result of these two movements—terminating in absolute 
scepticism on the one side, and absolute materialism on the 
other —was to wake up the more profound and earnest- 
thoughted German philosophers, and thus gave birth to the 
third and last form of metaphysical infidelity; and which 
sprang from the extreme and one-sided development of idealism 
in philosophy, with its two divergent tendencies towards pan- 
theism on the one side, and rationalism on the other. 

Passing by the older forms of English infidelity and French 
atheism, as likely to be familiar to our readers, besides being 
defunct and powerless, we propose to expend our remaining 
space upon those more modern forms of error, which, notwith- 
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standing their deadly wound, still retain sufficient vitality to 
perpetrate great injury among us. 


The German Philosophy, from Kant to Schleiermacher. 


We shall endeavour, therefore, in the first place, to indicate, 
in the briefest possible way, the character of the several 
schools of German idealism, and so to affiliate their teaching 
as to show the genesis of the modern, and most popular and 
dangerous process ever devised for undermining the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. 

Kant was the first to give a distinctly German character to 
the philosophy of the continent. The germs of idealism had, 
indeed, been already planted in that fertile soil by Leibnitz ; 
but his speculations wore so little of an indigenous character, 
that they were not even communicated through the medium of 
the German language. It was chiefly to the beautiful classifi- 
cations of Wolf, and to his compact and consistent logic, that 
the philosophy of Leibnitz owed its temporary, but complete 
ascendency in Germany. The extreme latitudinarianism of 
the system which he built up out of the materials of Leibnitz, 
as applied especially to the truths of natural theology, was so 
obnoxious to the orthodoxy which still prevailed at the court 
of Frederick William I., that Wolf was banished from Prussia. 
Such, however, was the rapid spread of his views among the 
philosophers of Germany, that one of the first acts of Frederick 
II. was to recall him from his banishment to the chair of 
philosophy at Halle. His system was soon introduced into 
every Pickactsss university in the country, and held its 
ascendency almost undisputed for the space of half-a-century.. 

The middle of the eighteenth century was the most remark- 
able epoch in the history of modern philosophy. In the four 
years from 1748 to 1752, there were published Hume’s Essays 
on the Human Understanding, the Natural History of Buffon, 
the first parts of the great French Encyclopedia, Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws, the earlier writings of Rousseau, the principal 
works of Condillac ; while Voltaire was at the acme of his lory 
at the court of Frederick, and Lessing and Kant, both educated 
in the philosophy of Wolf, were just preparing to embark 
upon the troubled sea of metaphysics in search of unknown 
lands.* 

Impelled by the causes we have mentioned, Kant undertook 
a thorough revision of the fundamental principles of psycho- 
logy, for the purpose of finding a ground of certainty on which 


* Our readers may consult with great satisfaction the ‘‘ Histoire bey Philosophie 
oA ; 
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he might rest those purely necessary truths, which Hume, fol- 
lowing out Locke's doctrines, had struck out of the catalogue 
of our knowledge, because his keen and subtle analysis did not 
enable him to find them among the contents of experience. 
Kant, therefore, sought for them in the laws of our intellectual 
being. The business of sense, in his analysis of our psycho- 
logy, is merely to give us the matter of our thoughts, in the 
“now” and the “here” of the objects of perception; all the 
rest comes from the depths of our own rational nature. It is 
the office of the understanding to give form, distinctness, and 
relation, to the vague, shapeless matter furnished in sensation. 
This it does by applying to them, as they are presented, the 
twelve categories of existence, comprehending all the possible, 
forms and relations of things ; these categories being furnished 
for the purpose by the Reason. The result is, that the form- 
less sensation then becomes a notion (begriffe.) These no- 
tions are then taken up by the Pure Reason, which seeks to 
reduce them to the simplest form, carrying them towards an 
absolute and all-comprehending unity. This is the process of 
generalization, which is conducted in accordance with the 
forms and laws of logic. The “ notion,” thus subjected to the 
action of the reason, becomes an idea (idee). The notions, 
or judgments of the understanding, depending as they do for 
their matter upon sensation, are all experimental, and consti- 
tute the true and only basis of science. Ideas, being purely 
the product of the reason, are necessarily supersensuous, and 
can neither be proved nor disproved scientifically. These su- 
persensuous ideas, such as God, the soul, immortality, freedom, 
power, &c., being thus removed beyond the range of the 
longest artillery of scientific scepticism, are proved to be real 
in their turn by an entirely different process, viz., because in 
point of fact they do practically control the conduct of men, 
with a conceded magisterial authority. To do this they must 
be endowed with a real existence ; and this is the function of 
the Practical Reason—which Kant, therefore, admits to an 
actual and equal, or even more certain, because more authori- 
tative, place in the human constitution. This authority of the 
moral nature, or Practical Reason, obviously implies such cor- 
relative truths as,—1l, the freedom of the will, in order to 
accountability ; 2, the existence of God as the author or source 
of its authority, for otherwise its authority would be an* un- 
real shadow without any answering substance; 3, the immor- 
tality of the soul, because we can conceive of no other adequate 
or rational end of human actions, &c. 

For obvious reasons Kant also tears up the utilitarian or 
selfish foundation of virtue, and grounds all moral distinctions 
on the authoritative voice of the great Lawgiver, re-echoed in 
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the “imperative categorical” authority with which his philo- 
sophy robed the Practical Reason.* 

There is still another sphere of mental activity, in the 
psychological chart of Kant, lying between the intellectual 
and the practical, occupied by what he terms the Judging 
Faculty ( Urtheilskraft), answering in his critical analysis of its 
function approximately to the Taste. It is the source of our 
ideas of beauty, fitness, design, &c., and brings into view, in 
its operation, the idea of a final cause. This function, which 
is the foundation of all art, also works into and confirms by 
logical deduction from the clear perception of design, the cate- 
gorical belief of the Practical Reason, in regard to God and 
immortality. 

* 

From even this brief and bald exposition of the metaphysical 
system of Kant, it is not difficult to trace the steps by which 
it was carried out into complete subjective idealism in the 
hands of Fichte. 

As all science was founded, according to Kant, on the for- 
mal element contributed by the subjective laws of the mind to 
the matter furnished in sensation, it was a very obvious step 
to deny the possibility of any scientific transition to a real out- 
ward world at all. There were two possible alternatives left: 
the one was philosophic scepticism, in the denial of an external 
universe, as reduced to systematic form by Schulze; and the 
other, to admit the reality of the external world, but make it 
a creation of the subjective mind. For while Kant assumed the 
reality of our sensations and of their material cause, and ad- 
mitted, on the grounds we have stated, the absoluteness of our 
knowledge, yet that knowledge was cognizable by the un- 
derstanding only in forms derived purely from the reason, 
and was, therefore, absolute only to man ; and necessarily so to 
man, only so long as he retains his present constitution. 
Fichte began by denying Kant’s assumption of the reality of 
our sense-perceptions ; or rather by refusing to admit it into 
the category of scigntific, «4. ¢., demonstrative truth. All that 
we certainly know, he contended, is that of which we are con- 
scious, and this of course is purely subjective. In reply to the 
allegation that. we are compelled by the laws of our mental 


* We have no doubt that the incidental service rendered by the German philo- 
sophy, in sweeping away the whole groundwork of the miserable sensational or utili- 
tarian morality of the Paley school of moral philosophers, in both its great branches, 
viz., the advocates respectively of the disinterested and the selfish schemes (which 
are only the opposite poles of the same hypothesis, both alike making virtue to 
consist in the love of being, and the promotion of the greatest happiness), and 
both of which have flowered and borne fruit copiously in the prolific nursery of 
New England theology, is one of the chief reasons for the extraordinary and 
yo it has met among some of the ablest thinkers both in England 
an erica, 
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constitution to believe in the objective reality answering to our 
subjective notions, he answers that the laws which so compel 
us are subjective too. The starting point of science, there- 
fore, that which we know to be certainly true, is our sensations 
and subjective mental processes. We find ourselves thus com- 
pletely and hopelessly shut up within the circle of our con- 
sciousness, so far at least as demonstrative science and certainty 
are concerned. Fichte, however, does not deny absolutely the 
reality of objective nature, but only the possibility of knowing 
it scientifically. He admits that we do and must accept and 
act upon its reality ; but contends that this is a function of 
faith as contradistinguished from knowledge. He even goes 
on to argue for the necessity of this fundamental belief in order 
to our personal development and productive self-culture. The 
ultimate and profoundest law of our nature is this tendency to 
self-evolution ; and this tendency would be for ever unfruitful 
if the mind did not create for itself an objective world, like 
that in which we dwell, and fill it with relations and ends. 
Without this we should for ever remain without duties and 
without a destiny. Our life, therefore, and the universe which 
sustains and nourishes it, all flow from the simple ultimate law 
of a pure and necessary subjective activity. All is thought. 
In the universe of Fichte, matter is created by ourselves for 
our own purposes ; and the only God that is needed is our 
own idea of moral order, personified by ourselves. Both are 
simple necessities of our own subjective laws; both created by 
ourselves. Having thus annihilated scientifically every thing 
in the universe except the subjective self, the opponents of 
Fichte, the chief of whom was Jacobi, were not long in pre- 
cipitating his whole system into the bottomless abysm of 
nthilism. For if the objective world has no real existence, 
why should the subjective fare any better? We know nothing 
by consciousness of our subjective being, but its phenomena ; 
and these phenomena are not its essence. We are therefore 
totally destitute of evidence that it has any real existence, 
Hence the universe, already reduced to sensation, thought, and 
knowledge, not only has nothing for the object of these func- 
tions, but there is nothing to feel, think, or know. Pressed 
by the merciless logic of his adversaries into this reductio 
ad absurdum, Fichte attempted to supplement his system 
by adding a realistic side to his philosophy. The attempt 
~~ —— regarded by his disciples as an inconsistency and 
a failure. 


It remained, therefore, for Schelling, the next in the cata- 
logue of the great German metaphysicians, to supply the ob- 
jective element of the ideal philosophy. This: he’ did by 
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assuming, as the true starting point of his constructive pro- 
cess, the reality of absolute existence, of which (as we must 
use the barbarous technical lingo of these schools) the “me” 
and the “not me” were but difficult and complementary 
phases. He thus bridged over the impassable gulf of his pre- 
decessors, between the subjective and the objective, by identi- 
fying the two. The result, of course, was Pantheism again ; 
differing from Spinoza chiefly in this—that he made the ab- 
solute existence spirit, while Spinoza made it substance. 
But this is obviously more of a distinction than a difference. 
It comes to the same thing in the end, whether we begin by 
spiritualising matter or materialising spirit. The great fea- 
ture of Schelling’s philosophy was the identifying of subject 
and object. And the grand organ which he employed, and 
which was destined to play so important a part in subsequent 
philosophy, was the faculty of Intellectual Intuition (‘ intellee- 
tuelle anschauung”), by which we gaze directly on the absolute 
essence of truth in all its relations, without the need of me- 
diating it through individual objects or special relations. We 
had drawn out a brief sketch of Schelling’s system; but the 
space at our command forbids its insertion. We regret this 
the more, because it was the form into which he cast the 
ideal philosophy that has chiefly infected the literature, the 
philosophy, and the theology of England and America ; first 
through the brilliant and fascinating conversations, lectures, 
and writings of Coleridge; and subsequently through a new 
growth from the same seed nurtured into extraordinary luxu- 
riance in the hot-beds of Schleiermacher’s Theology ; whence 
they have been transplanted, in prime vigour, by Mr Morell 
and some three or four influential writers, chiefly theologians, 
in our own country. 

We must be content to refer our readers for a fuller view 
of Schelling’s system to his own works—particularly his “Natur 
Philosophie,” and his “ System des Transcendentelen Idealis- 
mus;” or, for a briefer view of its principles, to any one of some 
half-dozen critical histories of German philosophy. Morell and 
Cousin may suffice for the necessary purposes of the purely 
English student. The forming principles of Schelling’s Philo- 
sophy are, as we have stated, first, the identity of subject and 
object, and, secondly, the doctrine of intuition, as expounded 
in his system. The anschauung of Schelling was essentially a 
poetic conception, in which he sees the infinite essence passing 
into the unconscious development of matter, through the suc- 
cessive forms of light, dynamic force (electricity, magnetism, 
&c.), and organism or life; becoming self-conscious in mind, and 
ascending through knowledge and activity, or, in other words, 
its mental and moral life, into a state of culture, in which it 
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finally reproduces ideal conceptions of perfect beauty and ex~- 
cellence as in the highest forms of art, and so arrives at per- 
fection, in the sphere of the divine. The great problem of 
philosophy thus reaches its solution in a form of poetie pan- 
theism. With Schelling, creation was a work of art; differing 
not at allin kind, but only in degree, from a picture or a statue. 
In fact, the philosophy of Schelling is a poem rather than a 
science. It is a vast, gorgeous anschawung of a brilliant fancy, 
with scarce the least vestige of rigid science, except in form, 
terminology, and compact structure. 

Accordingly, it has uniformly met its keenest reception and 
greatest popularity among poetic minds. We owe our older 
knowledge of it almost wholly to Coleridge, who was as much 
of a poet as he was little of a philosopher. If any fact is 
settled in literature, it is that Coleridge originated nothing, 
added nothing ; but, by his quick, comprehensive, poetic mind 
and brilliant discourse, interpreted the mystic utterances of 
the great German oracle into captivating English prose. He 
began where Schelling began, and stopped where Schelling 
failed him. He broke off in the middle of a sentence, not, as 
he would have his readers think, because the world was not 
prepared for his metaphysical speculations, but, as it seems to 
us clearly, because he had not the constructive intellect neces- 
sary to carry him on without a guide. In thé fr 
metaphysics of the ‘ Biographia Literaria,” and in the little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Hints towards the Formation of a more 
comprehensive Theory of Life,” pages upon pages are little 
else than a free translation of his original; and we take it 
upon us to say, that there is not a single leading idea in either 
that is original with himself. 

Schelling, like Fichte and Kant, later in life, saw the in- 
completeness and dangerous tendencies of his speculations 
towards denying human personality, freedom, and moral re- 
sponsibility, and set himself to construct a practical philosophy 
that would restore what he had torn to pieces and scattered 
to the winds. His speculations in later years seem to have 
blended more and more into mysticism. He delivered a 
course of Lectures in Berlin in 1842, after a silenee of thirty 
years, on the Philosophy of Revelation, in opposition to the 
anti-religious tendencies of the Hegelian Logic, in which, 
judging from the Analysis of Willm and other recent histo- 
rians (for we have not seen any part of them), he seems to 
blend the mythic hypothesis with his theosophic — 
the whole tinged with a decided streak of theological ration- 
alism. 


Hegel, the only remaining great name jn the pure philo- 
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sophy of Germany, began by rejecting Schelling’s Intuitional 
' Faculty as unphilosophical, and leading to unavoidable abuse, 
as well as destructive of all real certainty in science. His 
system is purely rationalistic, and well characterised by all the 
critics as absolute idealism. He admits nothing but thought, 
the laws of which constitute the only materials of philosophy. 
Thought, with Hegel, is an absolute and real entity ; and the 
development of thought is the development of the universe. 

One leading characteristic of the Hegelian Logic is its 
identifying of opposites. Everything has its two poles, the 
blending of which is necessary to complete its existence, be- 
cause the conception of any thing implies also that of its oppo- 
site; thus, being and nothing give us existence (seyn und 
nichtsdaseyn.) 

The other fundamental principle of Hegel is, that thought 
and being are one. Nature is thought becoming objective 
to itself, and so externalising itself. Nature he divines into 
three departments: 1, mechanies; 2, physics; 3, organism. 
Organism then generates mind; which again has three 
spheres: (1) Subjective, including anthropology, psychology, 
and will; (2) Objective, including jurisprudence, morals, 
and politics; (3) Absolute mind, esthetics, religion, and 
philosophy. This last sphere, moreover, includes three eras: 
(a) art, or the poetico-mythologic era; (4) religion, in which 
God is conceived as a person to be worshipped and obeyed; 
(c) philosophy, or absolute truth in the highest form. This 
last achievement being due to Hegel himself, he of course 
stands on the apex of the great pyramid of human glory in 
the universe. 

Theologically considered, the thinking process is God, and 
the Trinity is its threefold form:—pure thought, self-exist- 
ence, the Father; when self-conscious and objective to itself, 
the Son; and the union of the two in the church, the Holy 
Spirit. 

The destructive tendencies of their philosophy, when ap- 
plied to the fundamental questions of theology, produced a 
reaction in the case of every one of the great philosophers 
of Germany (unless we except Hegel), which led Kant and 
Fichte to engraft a foreign and heterogeneous element upon 
their system; and under stress of which Schelling took re- 
fuge in those fundamental principles of mysticism, . which 
‘Schleiermacher, the great theologian of modern Germany, 
has carried out and applied to the solution of the leading 
questions of theology; while Hegel, ever a rationalist, both 
in head and heart, suggested that train of application which 
Strauss has carried out to the complete subversion of the 
whole Scriptures; or rather their conversion into a string 
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of myths, which, though totally destitute of a historical foun- 
dation, yet furnish a true symbolical account of the great 
truths of religion. 


The intermediate links between the one-sided idealism of 
the national philosophy, and the philosophy which Schleier- 
macher applied to revelation and theology, were supplied 
chiefly by Jacobi. The distinctive peculiarity of his system 
lay in assigning a philosophical place to Faith, as a funda- 
mental organ in science. Its office was twofold, viz., to take 
cognisance of and affirm: the reality, first, of our sense-per- 
ceptions, and so the objective truth of the outward world; 
and second, of the essential or absolute truths of the pure 
reason—God, the soul, immortality, &c., with all their derived 
ideas of virtue, obligation, religion, &c. Faith is therefore 
a distinct spiritual faculty, by which we gaze upon essential 
truth. As the certainty of an outward world arises from 
faith immediately apprehending the truth of our sense-per- 
ceptions, so the certainty of absolute truth arises from faith in 
the intuitions of our reason. Faith, therefore, is the inlet 
of all knowledge; and without its revelations, all science is 
but empty and unmeaning forms. The truths which are de- 
rived from faith pass into the understanding, are reduced to 
scientific form, and so applied to the relations of life. Jacobi, 
therefore, adds to the psychology of Kant a fundamental 
organ, or sense, which takes immediate cognisance of the 
essence and reality of truths, assumed by Kant as real with- 
out any clear ground; and which Fichte and Hegel had re- 
jected from the sphere of science altogether, as pure unproved 
assumptions. 


But while furnishing a ground of resistance against the 
extreme idealism of the national philosophy, it is obvious that 
Jacobi threw open an effectual door for that mysticism which 
Schleiermacher was to carry out to the denial of all objective 
sources of truth, whether by revelation or otherwise. To do 
this, it was only necessary to make the intuitional conscious- 
ness not only the channel, but the source of all moral truth ; 
to endow this organ with the power of originating, as well 
as perceiving, with sensibilities, feelings, or emotions, which 
are themselves the independent fountains of all moral truth. 
The fundamental assumption of this hypothesis is, that reli- 
gion does not depend upon external truth or relations; but 
is a life in the soul itself—a well-spring of truth gushing forth 
from the depths of the emotional human consciousness. It 
is purely from within, and incapable of being sustained and 
nourished by objective truths, which have their origin in God, 
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and are conveyed to the moral nature of the soul by the 
‘vehicle of language, or imagery, or symbols, or whatever 
means he may see fit to employ, through the medium of the 
understanding. 

Mr Morell does not hesitate to avow broadly his indebted- 
ness to Schleiermacher for every characteristic feature of his 
Philosophy of Religion. He apprehends fully and adopts im- 
plicitly, in the main, the psychology of Schleiermacher, ex- 
pounding it with beautiful and taking clearness; and then 
builds upon it a philosophy of revelation and religious expe- 
rience, not differing in any essential particular from the mys- 
tico-rationalism of his theological guide. 

The system of Quakerism, as applied to the theory of Inspi- 
ration, if we may call it a system—‘“rudis, indigestaque 
moles,” certainly, when compared with the polished theologi- 
cal architecture of the accomplished German mystic—rests 
upon substantially the same foundations. 

“The germinal principle of the system of Schleiermacher 
and Morell, as applied to revelation, is the fundamental and 
ultimate identity of the human and divine.” The personality 
of Christ is a perfect ideal human nature, flowing down pure 
from the divine fountain, and so becoming a new and divine 
life-principle to the race, in contradistinction from, and sub- 
version of, the earthly life derived from Adam. Religion is 
not the empirical conformity of the heart and life to the prin- 
ciples and precepts of the gospel; it is not pardon and new 
obedience due to the objective righteousness of Christ, but 
participation in the divine life of Christ, which flows down into 
humanity through the channels of the church. The highest 
Christianity conceivable is perfect likeness to Christ in point 
of religious consciousness. Thus there is opened in the emo- 
tional consciousness of the individual soul a living fountain, 
whence the streams of absolute religious truth are continuall 
flowing. Revelation is a purely subjective process, though 
it may be supernaturally conducted; and the truth revealed 
has its source, not in God, but in the religious life of the indi- 
vidual, reacting upon the surrounding world. 

The spirituality and loftiness of the revelation, therefore, 
depends upon the purity, the depth, and the enlargement of 
mind of the individual; and that again upon that of the age. 
Hence Mr Morell contends explicitly that “inspiration is only 
a higher potency of what every man possesses to some degree. 
Of course, therefore, every body is inspired; and this is the 
same thing, in effect, as to hold that nobody is inspired: for in 
the common and true sense of the word, these two things differ 
not in degree only, but in kind. The authority of inspiration 
in the case of the apostles, ¢.g., is nothing more to us than the 
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respect which men of ordinary power and purity of intuition 
should, and commonly do, feel for those of extraordinary power 
and purity. There is no such thing as an objective, normal, 
divine authority in either case. Hence Mr Morell disparages 
the revelation of the Old Testament, as compared with the 
New, because of its low and imperfect morality, which is easily 
accounted for on the ground of the low and undeveloped reli- 
gious consciousness of the world at that period. In the same 
way he accounts for the scientific errors, imperfections, and 
contradictions of the sacred record. 

The only divine influence which is possible, or could tend, to 

ive weight and authority to revelation, or constitute it in a 
on and remote sense the Word of God at all, is that super- 
natural array of circumstances which tended, first, to elevate 
and purify, and so impart clearness and comprehensiveness to 
the intuitions and emotions of prophets and apostles; and 
then, secondly, to bring before them in greater purity and 
power, as ¢.g. in the life of Christ, or the history of men or 
nations like the Jews, the sources or embodiments of divine 
truth, in concrete or historic forms. Thus God reveals his 
truth in the life of Christ, but no otherwise in kind, than he 
does in all history; and the province of the inspired teacher 
is, by his pure, clear, and lofty intuitions, to draw forth from 
all such sources the divine truths which they contain, and set 
them into relation with the common religious experience of 
humanity, through a prior reaction with his own inspired, ¢. ¢. 
spiritual, emotional consciousness. Revelation is, therefore, a 
perfect philosophy of human experience with reference to God- 
It is purely human, as much as a piosophy of history is hu- 
man, though it may draw lessons of divine truth from the facts 
of God’s dealings with the race. The only difference in its 
favour is, that its authors are more spiritual, and therefore 
more clear-sighted than other men. 

We have so often, in this journal, had occasion to describe 
the nature and genesis of Schleiermacher’s system, that we 
shall not attempt any farther analysis of its groundwork, as 
our limits would forbid us to enter upon the argument in the 
present connection. 


Materialistic Tendencies of Physical Science. 


It may he questioned whether the universal and almost un- 
questioned prevalence of the inductive philosophy of Bacon, 
combined with the allied psychology of Locke, as carried out 
at least among Englishmen, by the rigour with which it con- 
fines itself to phenomena and laws, to the exclusion of the ab- 
solute and necessary ideas of power and final causes, has not 
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_ tended to foster and exaggerate the extreme objectivity and 
empiricism, which has degenerated so often, in modern physics, 
into materialism in philosophy, and atheism in religion. The 
physical philosopher finds himself constantly skirting along 
the domain of metaphysics; and however anxious he may be 
to keep clear of that land of shadows and spectres, he will 
soon find that there are hosts of foes for ever skulking from 
the clear sunlight of his induction and experience, which hang 
on his flanks, and impede his progress. Certain it is, that 
there is a steady, and we greatly fear, in some influential quar- 
ters, at least, a growing tendency among men of science to 
ignore all absolute and necessary truths, to rule out of the 
cognizance of science the whole doctrine of power and of final 
causes, to deify the totality of second causes under the desig- 
nation of laws of nature, and then elevate to the vacated 
throne of the universe this new impersonal apotheosis of their 
own creation. 

We cannot better express what we mean than by quoting 
the language of one of the most earnest, eloquent, truth-seek- 
ing, but, alas! not always (in our way of thinking) truth-find- 
ing, minds of our age:— 


“The studies of physical science, within a few years, have been 


— and incessant, and thus far their results are, as a whole, un- 


avourable to implicit faith. The telescope, with its majestic and ever- 
lengthening sweep, seems, if I may so express it, to crowd back farther 
and still farther from the orb we inhabit. God no longer walks in the 
garden, conversing face to face with men; he thunders no more from 
Sinai, nor holds his court on the summit of Olympus; and to the 
searching inquiries directed to all accessible, cognizable portions of the 
universe for the dwelling-place of its Creator and Lord, the chilling 
answer comes back, ‘ Not here! Not here!’ Meantime the number 
and power of the intermediary agencies between inert matter and 
quickening spirit seem perpetually to increase; electricity and mag- 
netism steadily approach the rank of demi-gods; and when at length 
some dogmatic Compté, some specious observer and analyser of the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ proclaims to us, as if from the utmost pinnacle 
of scientific achievement, the conclusion that planets, suns, systems, 
plants, beings, men, are but inevitable results of a law which yet had 
no author; and that intelligence has been slowly, blunderingly evolved 
from ignorance, soul from body, thought from dust, as planets, with 
all their diverse properties and uses, from one homogeneous, univer- 
sally diffused vapour, or ‘fire-mist,’ our hearts sink within us as we 
- falter out the expostulation, 
‘O star-eyed science ! hast thou wandered there, 
To waft us back the message of despair?’ 

“These materialist dogmas do not overcome, but they try our faith. 
They do not vanquish our convictions, but they try our reason. Death 
has so steadily gone forward from a period anterior to history, cutting 
down all who lived, and removing them beyond all human cognition, 
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the course of nature has been so unvaried and inflexible, the fall and 
disappearance of generations of men so much like that of the annually 
renewed foliage of the forest, that even faith hangs trembling over the 
brink of the grave, and tearfully, dubiously asks, ‘If a man die, shall 
he live wo Most of us believe he will, and yet would give very 
much to know it.” 

In this view of the subject we may economise our narrow 
space, by treating the sceptical or anti-religious tendencies of 
modern physical science under this single aspect; as they have 
all, by a generalization which startles us by its very magnitude, 
combined for a final and decisive assault upon the power, pro- 
vidence, and personality of God. The reader may see this 
generalization carried out to its fullest, extent, in blank, univer- 
sal, materialistic atheism, with amazing power of intellect and 
of logic, in the vast, comprehensive, all-embracing classifica- 
tions of Compté’s “ Philosophie Positive.” This is the ultima- 
tum of sceptical philosophy. 

This comprehensive generalization admits of easy reduction 
within the sphere of physical science to three subordinate 
hypotheses, as successively applied to the solution of the pro- 
blem of the universe, in the three great departments of Gos. 
mogony, Zodgony, and Zoénomy. The first includes the Ne- 
bular Hypothesis, first cast into complete form. by La Place: 
the second regards life purely as a result of physical organiza- 
tion, and then traces the latter, in its ultimate analysis, to 
purely physical causes, viz., to a stream of electricity acting 
upon a globule of albumen, and imparting to it, dynamically, 
the power of absorption, growth, and propagation, and so ori- 
ginating organic structure, endowed with organic life: while 
the third, commonly known as the Development Hypothesis, 
taking this ultimate organic structure for its starting point, 
makes its varied organic forms the result of a vegetative in- 
stinct, or unconscious want, prompting a conatus in certain 
directions, just as the tendrils of a plant in a window all grow 
towards the light; and this again, resulting in new wants, as 
the development goes on, gives rise to new struggles of the 
dynamic or vital force, until the whole complex organism is 
perfectly developed. 

We entreat our readers’ patience while we describe these 
hypotheses of science; for however they may strike across 
their common sense, as solutions of the profound mysteries of 
living nature, we assure them, first, that they are held by men 
of great vigour and penetration of intellect, great com of 
knowledge, and, so far as appears, of the utmost acientifie fair 
ness and candour ; and secondly, that they are calm and care- 
ful records, of what microscopic and chemical analysis seems to 
reveal, as the true history of the ultimate phenomena and laws 
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of the physical and the organic world. And then, if they will 
further remember that phenomena and laws are all that the 
inductive processes of physical science are held to apply to, it 
may mitigate their wonder that so many, especially. of our 
enthusiastic young scholars of science, should stop short with 
a physical solution of physical facts; and discarding the whole 
doctrines of efficient and final causes from the domain of 
science, to that of religious (7. ¢., in their view, of unsupported 
or superstitious) faith, should easily dispense with a personal, 
intelligent, and beneficent First Cause. 


In admitting the truth of the ultimate facts of physiology on 
which the Development Hypothesis rests its argument, we are 
far from conceding that the zoological deductions from them 
are valid, in whole or in part. The moment the hypothesis 
leaves the ultimate phenomenon of organic life, mysteriously 
originating in a nucleated albuminous cell, endowed by its vital 
forces with the power of assimilation and reproduction, to con- 
struct on that fact a solution of the vast and complex problem 
of the organic world, it becomes a tissue of assumptions and 
unproved generalizations ; many of which, that are vital to its 
truth as a hypothesis, are contradicted by the observations and 
inductions of what is even now settled physiological science. 

This hypothesis for explaining the origin of organic life 
wholly refuses to bear the tests supplied by the rapid progress 
of discovery, or accommodate what are now perfectly esta- 
blished and familiar facts. The examples which were at first 
supposed to prove its truth, have one after another fallen away 
under the more penetrating research of recent experiment. 
The monads of vegetable infusions, proved to be separate ani- 
malcules under the microscope of Ehrenberg, furnish no less 
than twenty-five or thirty distinct and classified species, some 
of which do not exceed the 12,000 part of an inch. The studied 
and prodigious provision for organic propagation convicts the 
hypothesis of uselessness and error. Geology lifts up a clear . 
and decided testimony against it. The famous acarus experi- 
ments are explained and exploded. The improvement of in- 
struments is every day withdrawing the supposed examples of 
the spontaneous generation; and the only ground on whcih 
the assumption now rests, is the obscure and doubtful case of 
certain entozoa, which promise to follow in the same train with 
the acari of Mr Crosse. The hypothesis, once so pretending 
and formidable, is now delivered over by all the really great 
naturalists of the age into the hands of the neophytes in 
science, who are easily captivated by the novelty of the hypo- 
thesis, and whose smattering acquaintance with the facts of 
science is too superficial to enable them to see its fallacy. 
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‘The second alleged generalization of the Development H 
thesis is that which undertakes to deduce the varied organ 
of the economy, in a given individual, from the simple law of 
organic growth, subject only to the modification of external 
agencies and of internal wants. This is analogous to the doc- 
trine first announced by Géthe, and now very generally accept- 
ed in botany, under the name of the morphology of plants. 
For its application to the organic development of the animal 
economy, we are indebted to the ingenious and brilliant, but 
fanciful mind of Professor Oken, a transcendental pantheist, of 
the school of Schelling. According to this hypothesis, the 
various organs of the animal body are merely the products of 
a common law of vital development, inherent in organised 
matter, subject merely to the modifying physical agencies of 
position and vital instinct. Thus, ¢. g., the curious and com- 
plex bones of the cranium. are only peculiar developments of 
vertebre determined by their position and uses, and modified 
by the cerebral expansion and development of the spinal mar- 
row: precisely as the petals of a flower are resolved by the 
botanist into mere modifications, occurring in the development 
of a common leaf-bud of the plant. The advantage of this 
hypothesis, which is not very apparent at first sight, is that it 
dispenses with the old-fashioned notion both of an intelligible 
final cause and an intelligent first cause in the amazingly 
complex and perfect structure, as in the example just cited, of 
the cranium and brain, and accounts for their production with 
no other agency than the vital force which develops a fungus 
or an eye according to circumstances. This, to say the least, 
is in admirable keeping with the highest generalization of the 
same author, in his Physico-philosophy, “God is a rotating 
globe ; the world is God rotating.” 

As there is no great interest at stake on the issue of this 
particular doctrine, we shall not argue the question, farther 
than to say that Professor Agassiz, though at first strongly 
disposed to aceept the hypothesis of Oken, has since decisively 
rejected it on purely scientific grounds; and Mr Miller deals 
it a most stunning blow, with his ponderous stone-hammer, 
in the “ Footprints of the Creator.” Indeed, we may say 
with great confidence that the weight of scientific authority 
is almost unanimous against the doctrine; so that no for- 
midable argument, at least in the present state of the evi- 
dence, can be raised upon it against the fundamental truths of 
Natural Religion. 

The third and only remaining phase of the Development 
Hypothesis is that first suggested, we believe, by Geoff 
St Hilaire, but chiefly elaborated into form by the lea 
French naturalist Lamarck. It rests on the assumption, 
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first, that all the functions of life, from the lowest to the 
highest alike, are purely-the result of physical organization ; 
and secondly, that there is inherent and fundamental to that 
organization a law of progressive development, by which the 
vital organism, in obedience to instinctive wants, is constantly 
struggling up into higher types, by the mere process of per- 
petual, progressive self-evolution. The higher species of 
animals no more need a Creator than the foliage of a tree, 
or the perfect organic forms which incubation develops from 
an egg. All are alike, and in the same sense, the develop- 
ment of purely physical agencies, acting under purely physical 
laws, inherent in themselves. And in like manner, at the 
lower end of the animal scale, the vegetable organic life, by 
the development of self-consciousness, passed into the class of 
animal existence. 

Without wasting time upon this hypothesis, once so im- 
posing in the eyes of naturalists, and so formidable to weak- 
hearted Christian believers, it is sufficient to say that its 
plausible facts and deductions are daily vanishing under the 
increasing light of modern scientific research. Analysis, 
armed with the power of the microscope, has proceeded to 
unfold the constituent organic elements of living forms, until 
it has detected, in the very germs of the organism, at the 
very fountain of organic life, differences just as decisive, both 
in kind and degree, as those which distinguish the maturest 
and completest forms of the organic world. While it has 
traced back the growth of each genus and species of the 
animal kingdom to its primordial germinal cell in the embryo 
from which it sprang, it finds a generic and specific character 
impressed upon that ultimate, primordial, living cell, contain- 
ing, potentially, all that is to be, or that ever can be developed 
from it; and which forbids its transition into any higher form 
of animate existence, just as peremptorily as the mature and 
perfect organism itself is forbidden to take on the form of 
some higher type of being. When analytic research has 
carried us down to the germinal cell from which an oyster 
is to be developed, it finds its character so settled, both in 
organic constituents and organic laws, that it can no more 
develop a man, by any conceivable process of nature, or in 
any conceivable period of time, or by any succession of gene- 
rations, than an oyster in its mature form can open its shell, 
and rise up in the proportions and symmetry of a man. We 
make a definite and intelligible statement to every tyro in 
natural history, when we say, that the cell-life out of which 
the tissues first, and then the organs, and finally the specific 
forms of the animal kingdom are built up, are just as specific 
and determinate, and just as incapable of transmutation or 
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progressive organic development, as the fully formed species 
themselves. The globules of the blood, ¢. g., the mysterious 
symbol of life, which different species of animals elaborate 
out of the same food, notwithstanding their apparent identity 
of character, are yet as really different, and as incapable of 
interchange or transition, as would be the full-formed mem- 
bers or organs of the body. The blood globules of a reptile, 
or a fish, or a bird, differ as really, and are just as incom- 
patible with those which form and nourish the organism of a 
man, as would be the head of a fish, or an alligator, on the 
shoulders of Lamarck. When the Scriptures refer the family 
relationships of the animal kingdom to the blood, they are 
laid upon foundations that are deeper and firmer than a 
rhetorical analogy or a figure of speech. They are like the 
everlasting granite which underlies the formations of geology ; 
which human science may possibly dig down and soveil; bal 
can never take up or shift. 

In like manner, there is an impassable gulf, which no natu- 
ral law of development can bridge over, between the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. There is in the constitution of their 
respective germs, in every stage of their development, and in 
the whole results of their vital action, an absolute opposition, 
as great as that which exists between the poles of a magnet. 
The organism of the one can byno possibility be developed from 
or pass into that of the other; except by a total change of pro- 
perties, laws, and functions, equivalent to a miracle, or an act 
of creation. Nor could the different classes and families, even 
of the vegetable world, be developed from any common type 
of vegetable life. The formation and form of their utricles and 
citoblasts, or germinal organs (answering to the cells and blood 
discs of animal life)—the law of their germination—the selee- 
tion of their constituent elements, in each of the great divi- 
sions, of the monocotyledon, the dicotyledon, and the acotyle- 
don, utterly forbid the hypothesis of development in any of its 
applications. 

If, therefore, the laws of nature possess the uniformity 
claimed for them with one voice by philosophers, and without 
which there could be no such thing as science, it follows of 
necessity, that as Cuvier could, by his faith in their absolute 
uniformity, restore the full form of an extinct and unknown 
fossil animal, from a single tooth or splinter of its bone, so, on 
the very same principles, could Ehrenberg, by a glance of his 
microscope, directed to the germinating cell of a living organ- 
ism, make out its complete form, and determine its future po- 
sition, as regards at least the great classes of the organic world. 
The logic of both processes is the same, and grounds itself in 


both cases on our rational conviction of the absolute specific 
NO. VIII. D 
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uniformity of the laws of nature, on which alone the advocates 
of the law-hypothesis of creation can proceed a single step in 
their argument. Thus it is that we are enabled, by a maturer 
science, to demolish by their own artillery the fortresses which 
infidelity has founded upon premature and erroneous induc- 
tions, for the purpose of battering down the sacred defences 
which Christianity has reared for the human race against the 
day of adversity. 

But we cannot go into this argument more largely in this 
connection, nor happily is it any longer necessary. There is 
not a living naturalist known to us, of any authority in science, 
who would risk his reputation on its support. The very facts 
which gave such an air of plausibility to the Development 
Theory, though long regarded as settled conclusions of geolo- 
gical science, seem likely once more to be drawn into question, 
at least so far as they have any bearing on the theory before us. 
We have heard Professor Agassiz, ourselves, ascribe its advo- 
cacy to ignorance and misconception of the real laws of com- 
parative physiology. Sir Charles Lyell, perhaps the highest 
purely geological authority now living, in the last edition of his 
“ Principles of Geology,” and still more pointedly in the last 
annual address to the Geological Society, which has long hon- 
oured his eminent scientific attainments by the gift of its Pre- 
sidency, labours to prove that there is no sufficient geological 
evidence of any progressive development of organic forms, from 
the earliest epochs of organic life; and to explain the absence 
of fossil remains of the higher types, in the lower strata of the 
geological scale, by the agency of causes which are entirely com- 
patible with their existence in full proportion among the very 
earliest products of the creative power. And while Professor 
Agassiz was thus turning to scorn the scientific logic of the De- 
velopment Hypothesis, and Sir Charles Lyell was assailing the 
foundation facts on which it built its argument, Mr Hugh Mil- 
ler was propounding the cownter hypothesis of degradation, as 
the true law of organic change, pervading the animal kingdom 
as a dark and terrible symbol of the moral history of that race 
which the previous stages of creation were designed to prefigure 
and to inaugurate. 

In the view of this sketch of the Apologetics of physical 
science, the most nervous among us may well acquire sufficient 
steadiness of nerve to stand by, and, if need be, hold the 
torch of science, or even lend a hand in prosecuting to their 
completion, researches which the varied experience of the past 
must satisfy the candid observer will only render a more signal 
testimony, and put more abundant honour on the inspiration 
of the Word of God. The whole ground, once bristling with 
hostile bayonets, is now deserted, and the enemies of the gos- 
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pel have drawn up their forces for the next conflict, and quar- 
tered themselyes upon a still more remote outpost of the dis- 
puted ground. 


It is curious to observe, that while science, in the flush of its 
prime, sought to dispense entirely with divine agency in the 
creation of organic as well as inorganic nature, it has now 
swung off to the opposite extreme, and objects to the sacred 
narrative on the ground that its record of creation is inade- 
quate and defective. Instead of claiming to develop the hu- 
man race by natural law, from the inferior types of the animal 
kingdom, it passes to the assumption that one primeval origin 
is insufficient to account for the diversified races of men ; and 
that there must have been distinct and separate origins for 
each of the several varieties of the species. It is to us a mat- 
ter of sincere and deep regret that this hypothesis is due to 
a name so universally respected and commanding in the world 
of science as that of Professor Agassiz. We are entirely 
confident of these two things,—(1), that it owes its tempo- 
rary ascendency mainly to his great authority as a naturalist; 
and (2), that it is doomed to aspeedy overthrow ; because no 
authority can stand so long against the pressure of accumu- 
lating evidence. 

The difficulties which press upon this recent hypothesis of 
diversity of origin for the single human species, grounded on 
the anthropological diversities of the races, are multiplying 
every day. The facts which research is daily adding to our 
knowledge are already refusing to conform to the hypothesis; 
while, on the other hand, the more the philological, anthropo- 
logical, and ethnographical details of the argument are studied, 
the more they point towards a common origin for the whole 
human race. In favour of this declaration we may cite the 
testimony of such men as Humboldt, Bopp, Bunsen, Prichard, 
and Latham ; all devoted to different departments of the sub- 
ject. Walls of separation between the races, lately deemed 
impassable, are already levelled to the ground; and others 
still standing are only waiting similar researches, in ali human 
probability, to follow in their train. 

We do not hesitate to say that the difficulties of the hypo- 
thesis are already insuperable ; while the current of research 
and discovery is setting steadily and strongly against it. A 
very brief summary of the chief points involved in the argu- 
ment, in its present form, is all that our limits will permit. 

We remark, first, that the hypothesis has never been cast 
into definite form, so as to admit of decisive criticism. As 
propounded by Professor Agassiz, it rests upon the analogy of 
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the animal and vegetable kingdoms: and if this analogy is valid 
at all, we should infer that the zones in which separate human 
races have originated, not (for such is his hypothesis) in 
single pairs, but, like plants and animals, in numbers bearing 
nearly the same relative ratio as at present, should coincide 
with the zones or centres of separate botanical and animal crea- 
tions. If so, we should have at least ten different races, besides 
the Adamic, totally distinct in their origin and history. Now 
we defy the most ingenious naturalist living to make out a 
schedule of ten distinct races, which we cannot identify, in 
some part of them at least, even in the present state of the 
evidence, by affinities either philological, anatomical, archzeolo- 
gical, or historical, such as no ethnologist will hesitate to accept 
as conclusive. Indeed the leading advocates of the hypothesis 
may be easily set to repeating the famous Kilkenny game of 
destroying one another. The late Dr Morton, perhaps, next 
to Agassiz, the ablest supporter of this hypothesis in America, 
makes his strongest stand on the separate origin of the Ame- 
rican variety. Pickering, on the other hand, is clear that the 
American is partly Asiatic and partly Oceanic in its origin; and 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, who, we believe, first led Dr Morton 
astray, in his work,* the last published in this country on this 
controversy, with a very pretending but unphilosophical and 
feeble preface by Dr Kneeland, also rejects Dr Morton’s . 
strongest case—the American variety—and limits the species, 
if we understand him aright, to three, having, therefore, but 
three centres of origin, viz., the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and 
the African. Of course it is the easiest thing in the world, in 
the present state of the evidence, to show, on universally recog- 
nised ethnological grounds, that those termed separate races 
are as certainly one in their origin, as the English of our day are 
lineally one with the Germani of Tacitus, or the Gauls of Ceesar 
one with the Keltoi of Herodotus. The great difficulty with 
these naturalists is, that they appear to have no knowledge 
whatever of the very elements of ethnological science. This 
is provokingly the case with Colonel Smith, and, we are sorry 
to add, it is palpably so with Professor Agassiz. They leave 
out of sight the corrective testimonies that are offered from 
other sources, as, ¢. g., the affinities of language, and give a 
free rein to the fancy in interpreting the anatomical and phy- 
siological diversities. In the vaunted work of Hamilton Smith, 
on the Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, of the new 
species described by the author every one proves to.be merely 
a variety. As a pure naturalist, he regards slight osteological 


* “The Natural History of the Human Species, by Lieut.-Col. Charles Hamilton 
Smith, K. H.” : e ; 
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peculiarities as evidence of diversity of species; and thereupon 
constitutes such a case as the tailless fowl a separate species, 
because it wants the caudal vertebra. 

Now it so happens that neither the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
nor African varieties are distinct natural groups. They are 
merely geographical and not ethnological classifications. They 
represent anthropological agencies, and not affiliation, which is 
the proper question in ethnology. 

It is very much as if a naturalist should found his zoological 
classifications on the colour of the feathers, or the texture of 
the hair, or external varieties of form, irrespective of physical 
agencies likely to produce them. Like Colonel Smith, he would 
be apt to find that what he regarded as different species, were, 
in fact, the same species, and even perhaps the same individuals, 
in the dress of a different season or a different climate. Asan 
ethnological hypothesis, it is unphilosophical and insufficient. 
We do not, in fact, know a single authority of a high order in 
ethnology, where it properly belongs, who has given in his 
adherence to it; while the really great names in that science, 
such as Prichard, Bunsen, Rask, Humboldt, &c., decisively 
reject and repudiate it. It is impossible that it should ever 
prevail. Indeed, the very analogy with the vegetable and lower 
animal kingdoms, which originally suggested it, now falls away 
from its support. The separate vegetable and animal provinces 
or zones are all distinctly marked, and strictly coincide in the 
two kingdoms. 

In the second place we have to say, that the hypothesis 
which ascribes the varieties of men to diversity of origin, fails 
to obviate the difficulties it was devised to relieve, or labours 
under others equally great. There is nothing really gained 
by it even in an anthropological point of view. We say this 
deliberately and advisedly, after a patient examination of the 
hypothesis in all the forms yet proposed, whether separately 
or combined. By taking the extreme abnormal departures 
from the standard type of the human race, a plausible argu- 
ment is made out for a diversity of origins. But what we 
have now to affirm is, that whether three or eleven distinct 
centres of origin be assumed, we shall find among the races 
undeniably proceeding from a common source diversities just 
as unaccountable-as on the hypothesis of a common origin for 
the whole. 

Among the eastern branch of the Indo-European nations, 
we have every hue of colour, from the “very fair, often 
with blue eyes, and with hair and beards curled, and of an 
auburn or red colour,” as among the Kafirs of Kohistan 
and the Himalayas, down to the very dark and even jet 
black natives of the south of India, especially in the low agri- 
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cultural castes, such as we have seen them ourselves. That 
they are all pure Indians has been proved beyond dispute by 
Ritter and Bopp.* 

So the Arabs of Shegya, on the Nile above Dongola, of 
indisputably clear blood, are described by Mr Waddington as 
“ black—a clear, glossy, jet black.” And Bruce describes the 
inhabitants of the high craggy mountains on the coast of 
Yemen as having “red hair and blue eyes.” And then, as sup- 
plying the intermediate transition stage towards the Negro 
type, and involving all the particulars of colour, hair, features, 
and skull, we have the Gallas of Abyssinia, described by Dr 
Riippel, with “ dark complexion, round faces, obtuse and thick 
features, thick lips, hair thick, strongly frizzled, and almost 
woolly,” (Jeinahe wolliges.) In like manner we find among the 
Australian family of nations the extreme abnormal Negro type 
repeated, in distinct localities, which their isolation and lan- 
guage utterly forbid us to assign to the Negro zone. 

The Negro is, in fact, itself, an exaggerated and extreme 
representation of the African type, evidently due to the collec- 
tive force of physical conditions, perpetuated and exaggerated 
by the natural laws of reproduction, and varying extremely in 
different parts of the continent, and different portions of the 
same family. Any argument that will demand a separate ori- 
gin for the African variety, will require a separate origin for 
the Negro and Hottentot sub-varieties. 

In an exceedingly elaborate table on the ethnographical dis- 
tribution of round and elongated crania, combined: with the 
perpendicular or the prognathous profile, by Professor Retzius, 
in the proceedings of the British Association for 1846, we 
find a complete network of these cranial and physiognomical 
variations, applied to each of the great divisions of the globe, 
which laughs to scorn any idea of classifying, permanently, the 
families of the human race on any principles of the sort. 
Each of the forms, in all their possible combinations and tran- | 
sition stages, is found in every separate family of affiliated 
nations on the globe. 

But it is impossible for us to present a tithe of the evidence 
before us to the truth of the proposition, that whether we 
make few or many centres of origin, the difficulties of the sub- 
ject are not met; and an ethnographic classification, founded 
on the hypothesis of a diversity of origins, would be an in- 
conceivable absurdity. It groups together, as in the African, 
the Hyperborean, and still more in the Australian zodlogical 
province, the most diverse and incongruous elements of classi- 


* See “Travels in the Himalaya,” by James Bailey Fraser.—Researches of Lord 
Megntsioant Elphinstone and Sir Alexander Burnes,—Prichard’s Natural History 
of Man. 
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fication; and it separates others into distinct zones, which are 
clearly one in origin and history. 

Our third, and we think decisive, point against the hypothe- 
sis is, that it ignores all settled ethnographical distributions, 
and runs a quixotic tilt against the profound researches and 
rigorous scientific deductions of comparative philology. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz despatches the whole results of the untiring and 
amazing labours of nearly half the highest German intellect, 
for half a century, to say nothing of the countless scholars de- 
voted to the same pursuits in other countries, by the naive 
remark, that men of different origins may talk alike, just as 
swallows hatched in different nests twitter alike. It might 
be a curious problem, on this hypothesis, to explain how a 
Chinese swallow should twitter so very differently from an. 
American. In truth, the hypothesis was one of those rapid 
leaps of the generalising faculties, in view of a single set of 
facts, in a man cultivated in that one direction, to a degree that 
makes his mental conformation all but abnormal. The mo- 
ment new facts come to be applied, the theory breaks down. 

We can only furnish a specimen or two of this deseription, 
in the present connection; and we shall give its advocates the 
advantage of selecting the extremest case of departure from 
the ideal human type—let us take the Hottentots of South 
Africa. They certainly belong to a distinct species, or a diverse 
origin, if there be such a thing; yet even this refractory ease 
at last yields facts that are incompatible with the hypothesis. 

It will hardly be contended that the Hottentots were a 
separate creation by themselves. This, we submit, would hardly 
fulfil the requirement of Horace— 

“ Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit.” 

To what family, then, do they belong, and how far can we 
trace them towards a common origin with humanity? The first 
generalization will clearly include the next member of the 
African family—the Caffre—and yet he is as unlike the Hot- 
tentot on the one side, as he is unlike the chain of tribes reach- 
ing up both coasts to the equator. But still the identity rests 
on no vague analogy. We have positive proof. The lan 

are absolutely identical, in all the essential elements of one 
language. Even the inarticulate click of the tongue, so charac- 
teristic of the Bushman, is heard in some of the lower Caffre 
races. The transition from the one to the other is all but 
historical. 

We are thus carried into the very midst of the t family 
of Congo dialects; and these again shade off, b yew insen- 
sible gradations, into idioms extending up the West coast to the 

Gambia and the Senegal—the proper home of the true typical 
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Negro. There is no proposition more determinately settled 
than the essential ethnological unity of the greatly diversified 
families of Southern, Western, and Central Africa. 

In this stage of the research, the philological labours of our 
able countryman, the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, are deserving 
of highly honourable mention, as resolving the problem in one 
portion of the generalization just stated. 

The next step in setting this great African family of lan- 
guages into connection with a common origin for the human 
race, brings us to the languages of Eastern Afriea—Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and the Valley of the Nile, especially the Gheez, the 
Galla, the Coptic, and the Berber. It is now a settled point 
among ethnologists of every class, (unless we except the pure 
naturalists, who class and affiliate families on purely anthro- 
pological grounds,) that these families of languages are all 
descended from an Asiatic stock. Bunsen, in a masterly and 
extended report presented to the British Association at Oxford, 
in anticipation of the remaining volumes of his great work on 
Egypt, argues this question out, and settles it, we think, 
beyond farther dispute. The only question that can be raised 
is, whether this class of African languages can be affiliated 
certainly with those of Western, Southern, and Central Africa ? 
To this point Latham has directed special attention. ‘“ Une- 
quivocal,” says he, “as may be the Semitic elements of the 
Berber, Coptic, and Galla, their affinities with the tongues of 
Western and Southern Africa are more so. I weigh my words 
when I say, not equally, but more. Changing the expression, 
for every foot of ground in advance which can be made towards 


the Semitic tongues in one direction, the African ethnologist 


can go a yard towards the Negro ones in the other.” 

The Gallas are, in fact, as nearly as possible, in every respect, 
midway between these two extremes; passing on the one side 
through the Abyssinian, the Nubian, the Berber, and the Copt, 
into the recognised Caucasian, in the mummies and paintings 
of ancient Egypt, and on the other running into the Negro 
type, as pure as it can be found in Senegal itself, in the Negroes 
of Sennaar, on the very borders of Abyssinia. These physical 
characteristics may be cited in confirmation of the linguistic 
affiliation of Latham and Bunsen. 

The generalizations and classifications of Dr Latham, touch- 
ing this point, are in perfect agreement with the prior and 
independent researches of Dr Prichard, which comprehend also 
the anthropological aspects of the subject, and have since been 
adopted and confirmed by an elaborate paper in the Philolo- 
gical Transactions by Dr Beke of Abyssinia, and by Tutscheck, 
Gablentz, and Krapf, of the Galla country, than whom there 
are no higher living authorities, in regard to questions per- 
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taining to that family of languages. One of these Galla dialects 
runs four or five degrees south of the equator, and actually 
loses itself by merging into the Somali of Barawa. 

The clear indications furnished by the great family of Afri- 
can languages and dialects, numbering in all more thara hun- 
dred, and so long regarded as wholly isolated from those which 
fall within the range of sacred and profane history, are now, 
therefore, universally received by ethnologists, as establishing 
a relation between this remote province of human civilization— 
in its general characteristics perhaps the most remote of all 
the ‘great divisions of the human race—and the common centre 
of origin to which the Scriptures refer the beginnings of all 
human history. 

It would doubtless be premature to affirm that comparative 
philology is yet prepared to render a definitive and final ver- 
dict upon the ultimate question of ethnology—the unity and 
common origin of the human race; but we hold ourselves fully 
authorised to say, that there are no dividing lines which any 
extant hypothesis of diversity of origins has laid down, whic 
it has not already obliterated; and no arguments for such 
diversity yet produced, which it is not prepared to overthrow 
and scatter to the winds. 

The great family of African languages has thus been traced, 
by the united researches chiefly of the Tutschecks, Gablentz, 
Krapf, Wilson, Beke, Bunsen, Prichard, and Latham, to a 
vital connection with the Asiatic stem, either through the Semi- 
tic relations with the old Abyssinian tongues, or, as Bunsen 
maintains is more probable, through a colony of Hamites by 
whom Egypt was originally colonised, and whose langua 
preserved, and now yields up to philological research, indubit- 
able proofs of a common primitive relation existing between 
the Semitic and Japhetic, or Indo-European branches of the 
human family. 

The great American family, regarded by the naturalists as 
furnishing the next clearest case of perfect isolation, in its 
origin and history, under the combined labours of Gallatin, Du 
Ponceau, Pickering, Alexander Humboldt, and Hale, has been 
brought into such relationship as to authorise general ethno- 
logists like Prichard, Bunsen, and Latham, to lay it down as 
settled, (1,) that all the countless and highly diversified lan- 
guages of the western continent constitute but one great family, 
divided into a few subordinate groups, with some minor off- 
shoots not yet placed—a fact which is wholly inexplicable on 
any other hypothesis than that of ethnological affiliation; and 

2,) that this family displays so many and striking marks of 
analogy, in point of grammatical structure, and even amidst 
the general and wide discrepancies of its vocabulary, so many 
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cases of obvious analogy in its roots, and its lexicographical 
forms, that Bunsen does not hesitate to pronounce it a scion 
of the great Turanian stock of Central Asia; and Latham, in 
his latest and maturest contribution to ethnology,* undertakes 
to trace the aboriginal American race, by the aid of philology, 
from Terra del Fuego to the North-eastern parts of Asia. 
We need scarcely add that the cranial conformation perfectly 
agrees with this philological result. 

Still another and wholly independent line of investigation 
has led to a farther result in a different quarter, pointing to 
the same general conclusion. William Von Humboldt, in’ the 
elaborate and learned introduction to his great work on the 
Kawi tongues of the South-east of Asia, has established, to 
the unanimous acceptance of the ‘ethnologists of Europe, a 
clear connection between the widely diffused languages of 
Polynesia and the Kawi or Malay family, and thus brought 
them into relation with the Turanian or eastern branch of the 
great Asiatic stock. Thus again we have affiliated with the 
central province of Asia, a class of languages spoken by people 
who must constitute a separate division of the human race, if 
such a thing exists at all, inhabiting isolated and widely 
separated islands of the Pacific, reaching from Madagascar, 
on the very coast of Africa, to within 40° of the west coast of 
South America, girdling the globe to the extent of three-fifths, 
if not three-fourths of its entire equatorial circumference. If 
this result is accepted,—and we see not how any man who reads 
the argument can fail to see its conclusiveness (nor do we know 
any competent or respectable ethnologist who denies it),— 
both the necessity and the fact of diverse origins for the scat-— 
tered families of the human race, seem to be reduced to an’ 
assumption as gratuitous and unnecessary as it is destitute of 
sufficient proof.+ If three-fifths of the circumference of the 
globe, separated by trackless oceans, can be peopled from one 
eentre, by tribes differing, as the inhabitants of Polynesia 
and New Holland do, in all the points of diversity which 
divide the most dissimilar families of the race, it is surely 
unphilosophical to assume, without proof, distinct original 
creations for the continental populations of the remaining 
two-fifths. 

As the remotest and most isolated human races have been 


* “ Man and his Migrations; by R. G. Latham.” 

+:To preclude any possible charge of a swppressio veri, in the statement of this part 
of the argument, perhaps we ought to say that there are two languages prevailing in 
Polynesia, while the text refers only to the Malayo-Polynesian. The Papuan languages 
have. not yet been studied sufficiently to fix their relations with entire certainty. 
The prevailing impression at the present moment is, that they are.an independent 
stem from the same stock with the Polynesian proper,—older probably, less developed, 
and more degenerate, But there is certainly no likelihood that they will ever suggest 
the idea of a separate origin for the few Negroes who use them. 
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brought into relation with the primitive stock of mankind, by 
the evidence furnished by a thorough study of their languages, 
we need not dwell on the more probable, if not palpable, infer- 
ence, that the inhabitants of Central Asia, to whom these wide 
and diversified human migrations have been traced back, were 
really one in their origin. The hypothesis of Professor Agassiz 
does not require us to make different centres for families so 
nearly allied. It has long been known that all the leading 
nations of Central and Western Asia, and the whole of Europe, 
belonged to one great family. Prichard, in his masterly ana- 
lysis of the Keltic tongues, made the last important addition 
to this family, by substituting the wider Indo-European for the 
less comprehensive limits of the Indo-Germanie family. Pro- 
fessor Rask of Copenhagen, the great Scandinavian ethnologist 
and philologist, was, we believe, the first to suggest a hypo- 
thesis (now familiarly known to ethnologists as the Finnic 
Hypothesis), by which certain fragmentary and insignificant 
remnants of people scattered over Europe, and Asia also, (the 
most familiar of whom are the Basques of Biscay, and the Finns 
of the extreme north,) were brought into relation with the 
same teeming centre of population in the heart of Asia. These 
are alleged to be the remains of a migration anterior even to 
the Keltic, and underlying, so to speak, and cropping out at 
the edges of the present European civilization, which is due to 
a succession of inundations from the same prolific source, the 
ethnological analogues of whom are still to be found in similar 
isolated spots in India itself—as exemplified by the mountain 
tribes of the Dekhan, who are destitute of caste, and differ in 
language, religion, government, and social life, from the domi- 
nant races of Hindustan. Curiously enough, it is now all 
that late excavations, penetrating beneath the oldest Gothie 
burying-grounds, have brought to light skulls manifestly differ- 
ing from those of the Keltic, or any of the later ae 
and yet bearing a clear and close resemblance to scat- 
tered wandering tribes whom this hypothesis regards as the 
remnants of races which once covered this whole area, from 
Iceland to the mouth of the Ganges, and which, in their 
turn, as the organic affinities of the language clearly show, 
are only an older branch of the same great family—the 
Japhetic.* 
ment, we ay mention Bopp, Burnout, Lassen, Port, Bentey, W. Elumbelat, La 
and Héfer. The lan of Keltic origi ve been investigated, independently, 
by Prichard, Bopp, Meyer, Rosen, the her of Professor of London 
niversity, and author of the Grammar of the important Ossetic of 
the Caucasus. And on the Meroitic and Nubian, as collateral with the 
Lepsius is the great authority; while the Berber and connecting the 


languages 
a family, in their Asiatic relationships, have been made accessible by Professor 
ewman, 2 
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The connection between the Indo-European or Iranian 
languages and nations, and the Turanian, or Eastern Asiatic, 
has been partially, but never quite fully investigated and deter- 
mined. The great belt which runs across Asia, including Tar- 
tary, Mongolia, and Mantchouria, has been sufficiently explored 
to establish the fundamental identity of its languages.* The 
recent researches on the Ossetic family, spoken in the region 
of the Caucasus, have disclosed, unexpectedly, some most strik- 
ing affinities with the most eastern side of the Turanian stock, 
which has led Dr Latham, from the careful comparison of their 
vocabularies, and Mr Norris, the accomplished President of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (strangely and unaccountably, 
we confess, to us), to concur in the classification on the ground 
of their grammatical affinities. 

For our own part, we are entirely satisfied that the true 
connecting link of the monosyllabic and inorganic languages, 
of which the Chinese may be taken as the type, will be found 
in the polysyllabic tongues of Siam, Burmah,+ and Thibet ; 
the Bhotyah of Thibet furnishing the closest analogue of 
all. 

But these are minor considerations in the great philological 
conclusion, touching the unity of origin of the human race; 
and however they may be decided, or whether they are ever 
decided at all, it is clear enough already, that the whole 
weight of authority, and (what is still more decisive) the 
whole drift of research and discovery, are in favour of the plain 
teaching of the sacred record, and are so held at this hour by 
the greatest names in philologico-ethnological science, with a 
unanimity which should be held conclusive on the point. 
While the immense multitude of new facts disclosed every - 
year, especially in philological ethnology, utterly refuse to 
conform to any classification of races, that is conceivable 
upon the new hypothesis of diversity of origins, they all fall 
in with, and tend to establish more and more elearly, the 
scriptural account of a single origin from a single pair. It 
may, we think, be fairly claimed, that this strong and steady 
tendency in one direction, this constant and ready absorption 
of new facts as fast as they are discovered, actually, in effect, 
fulfils that decisive sign of all true inductions in science, viz., 
the power to predict future phenomena. The very last paper 
ever contributed to the science by Dr Prichard, distinguished 
by his achievements in comparative philology, as well as by 
his unrivalled scholarship in the anatomy, physiology, and an- 
thropology of the science, concludes with a remark made with 

* See, on this point, the great work of Abel Remusat—* Sur les Langues Tartares.” 


+ Since writing the text, we see that Humboldt, in his “ Kawi Sprache,” argues 
strongly for the radical agreement of the Burmese and the Chinese. 
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the modesty so characteristic of a truly great mind—“ I may 
venture to say, that with the increase of knowledge in every 
direction, we find continually less and less reason for believing 
that the diversified races of men are separated from each 
other by insurmountable barriers; and it is with much grati- 
fication that I find this to be the ultimate conviction of the 
great author of Kosmos.” 





Art. III.—1. Bleak House. By Caries Dickens. London: 
Bradbury and Evans. 

2. The Newcomes. By W. M. Tuackeray. London: Brad- 
bury and Evans. 


Every one who has dipped into the popular tales and light 
literature of the day, must have remarked the strong under- 
current of hatred to evangelical religion which flows through 
a very large portion of that species of composition. The 
writers usually have not the manliness to announce them- 
selves disbelievers in the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, or 
to declare open war against them; not, we believe, from any 
personal dread of the reproach attaching to the profession of 
infidelity, or rationalism, or socinianism, but, more probably, 
because such avowal might alarm the public, and exclude their 
writings from circles to which they are now unsuspectingly 
admitted. Like the Kafirs, they fight behind the bush,—fir- 
ing their shots from a position where no one can easily join 
them in fair and open warfare ; in reality doing their utmost 
to damage the cause of evangelical religion, but ready, if 
attacked, to shelter themselves under the pretext that their 
object is merely to expose to wholesome ridicule the extrava- 
gances and follies of some of its more wild and hypocritical 
professors. We would be very far, indeed, from objecting to 
a moderate and well-regulated use of satire, even in dealing 
with so solemn a subject as religion. Nowhere is that weapon 
wielded with more effect than in the sacred Scriptures them- 
selves, against the absurdities of idolatry. But there is no 
weapon which a conscientious and honourable mind will handle 
with more caution, even on a common subject, or with more 
scrupulous anxiety to do injustice to no one. A man of 
honour—a true gentleman—will shrink instinctively from the 
injustice of pouring promiscuously upon a whole class, embrac- 
ing confessedly many noble characters, the ridicule due to 
some of the mixed multitude that follows it. A man of sense 
and benevolence, whose real desire is not merely to amuse his 
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readers, but to purify society, will be careful to avoid repre- 
sentations which may raise a laugh among the thoughtless, 
but must arouse the merited indignation of all true and trusty 
labourers for the world’s good. Even a man of the world, of 
ordinary discrimination, alive to the maxim of Rochefoucault, 
that “hypocrisy is the homage which Vice renders to Vir- 
tue,”—so far from representing the hypocrite as the type of 
the class to which he professes to belong, will, from his very 
hypocrisy, infer the existence of a nobler and purer order, 
whose virtues he pretends to possess, that he may share the 
honour of their good name. Now, we do not hesitate to 
assert, that the practical effect, at least, of the representations 
of the class of writers whom we have in view is to confound 
all these distinctions, and to cover the whole evangelical commu- 
nity with the odium and the ridicule due to a few of its more 
extreme and fanatical members. Unhappily the device is one 
to which the opponents of the truth have long been accustomed 
to resort. The extravagances of the Anabaptists of Munster 
were diligently aseribed by Roman Catholics to the whole 
Reformed Church; the follies of the Gibbites, or Sweet 
Singers, have often been imputed, by unfriendly historians, 
to the entire body of the Scotch Covenanters; and the wild 
schemes and expectations of the Fifth Monarchy men have 
been fathered, en masse, on the English Puritans. It is 
much easier to meet such misrepresentations on the field of 
history than on that of romance. The want of data for deter- 
mining the precise representative value of each character in- 
troduced into a romance, creates a difficulty in dealing with 
this case, which hardly exists in the other. Still, we believe 
that there are sufficient materials for bringing a verdict - 
against the authors of the class of works which we have in 
view, as guilty of doing very gross and shameful injustice to 
the cause and supporters of earnest religion. Considering 
the vast circulation and great popularity of many works of 
this class,—the avidity with which they are devoured by the 
young,—the unsuspecting confidence with which their repre- 
sentations are received by the unwary,—and the pernicious 
effect which they must exercise in inflaming their prejudices 
against true godliness,—we cannot deem the subject either un- 
important in itself, or unsuitable for discussion in our pages. It 
may be, too, that the examination of it will enable us to strike 
out a few useful hints to the office-bearers and members of 
evangelical churches ; we may discover a few “ loose screws ” 
requiring to be tightened, or a few points of attack needing 
to be strengthened; certain defects may be found in the tone 
and temper of the evangelical community, very far indeed from 
justifying the representations of its assailants, but which, if 
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remedied, would render the injustice of these attacks still 
more flagrant, and give the Christian citadel, even to its ene- 
mies, an aspect of higher beauty and more impregnable 
strength. P 


That such writers as Dickens and Thackeray should be able 
to give a correct representation of the spirit, sentiments, and 
manners of religious men, is as decided an impossibility as 
that a painter should be able to paint a landscape which he 
has scarcely seen, or embody on canvas the spirit of a transac- 
tion which he does not understand. Whatever society these 
men may have cultivated, none will more readily admit than 
themselves, that they have been very seldom in that of profes- 
sors of religion. With play-actors, and artists, and litterateurs, 
—with professional men, and parliamentary men, and public 
men generally,—with people of fashion, both in town and 
country,—with the frequenters of clubs and the denizens of 
pot-houses,—with military men and naval men,—with police- 
serjeants and detective officers,—with publishers, editors, and 
penny-a-liners,—they have doubtless enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted. Some of them, too, we can 
believe, have had very fair opportunities of acquainting them- 
selves with the natural history of fast-livers, whether literary 
or not; and, amid the toil of their Herculean efforts to over- 
throw a Puritan Sabbath, could doubtless enjoy a nice recrea- 
tion by describing one of these spirited men attempting to 
pacify a clamorous tradesman, or to elude the vigilance of a 
criminal officer, or even passing a few weeks in the select 
society of turnkeys and gaolers. That many of our popular 
writers have seen a vast deal of society, in all these varied 
aspects, we do not doubt; and we readily admit that the 
remarkable imitative faculty of some of them, with their lively 
dramatic power, has enabled them to pourtray much that they 
have seen with great fidelity and good effect. Thoroughly 
familiar with life in all these aspects, they have been able to 
catch its really incongruous or Iudicrous features, and in 
cases to apply their satire fairly and well. But what opportuni 
ties have they had of becoming acquainted with the life, habits, 
and sentiments of religious men? Or what means of learning 
with’ accuracy what is really incongruous or ludicrous there? 
Do they number any persons of religion among their private 
friends? Are they deeply read in the biographies of Bicker- 
steth and Simeon, of Chalmers and Buxton, of Robert. and 
James Haldane, or even of Sarah Martin and Sandy Paterson! 
Are they frequenters of Exeter Hall, or have they ever sat at 
a mission board, or been present at the deliberations of a reli- 
gious society? Have they enjoyed the hospitalities of the 
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“Clapham sect,” listened to the “expositions” which they 
ridicule, or witnessed the fawning servility which they de- 
nounce! We question whether there be one of these inquiries 
which these men would not answer with a derisive negative, 
provided they were not aware of the purpose for which it was 
put ; and if so, what credit can be due to their descriptions 
of scenes with which they would be the first to acknowledge 
that they are not familiar? And how can they escape the 
charge of unpardonable presumption, in meddling with what 
demands peculiarly minute and thorough knowledge of a sub- 
ject,—attempting to indicate what is incongruous and ludicrous 
about it,—criticising the relations and proportions of what 
they have never seen ? 

Nor is it only their want of acquaintance with religious 
men that disqualifies such writers for the task which they 
undertake so thoughtlessly. The sentiments, motives, and 
aims of these men are beyond the sphere of their sympathies, 
and in most cases, doubtless, beyond their comprehension. 
“It is not uninstructive to remark,” says Hugh Miller, 
“how the peculiar ability of pourtraying character in this 
form [the dramatic], is so exactly proportioned to the general 
intellectual power of the writer who possesses it. No dra- 
matist, whatever he may attempt, ever draws taller men 
than himself; as water in a bent tube rises to exactly the 
same height in the two limbs, so intellect in the character 
produced rises to but the level of the intellect of the 
producer Viewed with reference to this simple rule, 
the higher characters of Scott, Dickens, and Shakspeare 
curiously indicate the intellectual stature of the men who pro- 
duced them. Scott’s higher characters possess massive good 
sense, great shrewdness, much intelligence ; they are always 
very superior, if not always great men; and by a careful ar- 
rangement of drapery, and much study of position and atti- 
tude, they play their parts wonderfully well. The higher 
characters of Dickens do not stand by any means so high; 
the fluid in the original tube rests at a lower level ; and no one 
seems better aware of the fact than Dickens himself. He 
knows his proper walk; and, content with expatiating in a 
comparatively humble province of human life and character, 
rarely stands on tiptoe, in the vain attempt to pourtray an 
intellect taller than his own. The intellectual range of 
Shakspeare rises, on the other hand, to the highest level of 
man.” * 

This acute and striking remark as to the ability of drama- 
tists to pourtray the intellectual, though not equally applicable 
to the subject of moral and religious character, is never- 


* “ First Impressions of England andits People,” p. 256. 
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theless appropriate thus far, that no dramatist can ever deli- 
neate a character with truth and skill, or rather cause a 
character to delineate itself, whose chief moral elements be- 
long to a sphere beyond the reach of his sympathies. From 
peculiar considerations, he may learn to respect such a cha- 
racter;. but whether he respect it or not, he will not, if he be 
wise, attempt to delineate it dramatically. The writer from 
whom we have just quoted conjectures, that Shakspeare’s 
respect for the piety of his daughter, “ good Mistress Hall,”— 
if not his own appreciation of divine things,—may aecount for 
the remarkable fact, that though there are scenes in Shak- 
speare’s earlier plays, from which, as eternity neared upon his 
view, he could have derived little satisfaction, there is yet no Old 
Mortality among them ; and though both Queen Elizabeth and 
King James hated puritanism with a perfect hatred, and such 
a laugh at its expense as Shakspeare could have raised would 
have been doubtless a high luxury, he yet drew for their 
amusement no Mause Headriggs or Gabriel Kettledrummles.* 
Even the claims of natural affection and regard for pious 
relatives, however, have not always restrained men of genius, 
without religion, from attempting the delineation, or rather 
ridicule of religious character. Sir Walter Scott, who had so 
good cause to refrain from this unhallowed work, attempted it 
in “Old Mortality”—with what measure of truth, let Dr M‘Crie’s 
masterly review of that production testify. Our modern 
writers address themselves to the business as lightly and care- 
lessly as they would go to work in describing a wedding or a 
fair; and the result is just what might be expected from men 
attempting a task for which they are incapacitated, both intel- 
lectually and morally—the production of a series of curicatures, 
which prove that their dislike of evangelical religion is equalled 
only by their inability to comprehend it. 


But we must now proceed to introduce more particularly to 
our readers some of the persons that figure as “religious” cha- 
racters in the works under review. Of the writings of Dickens 
and Thackeray, we have selected “ Bleak House” and “The 
Newcomes,” because they are the latest productions of their 
respective authors—(The Newcomes being little more than be- 
gun)—and therefore most fresh in the public mind. “ Bleak 
House” contains a considerable variety of religious or re- 
ligiously- philanthropic persons. First in the list is Miss 
Barbary, the aunt or godmother of young Esther Summerson, 
in whose words a considerable portion of the tale is given, 
and who is one of its chief heroines. Poor Esther was the 

* Ben Jonson was not so careful. In his comedy of the “* Alchymist,” he ridiculed the 
Puritans, and their use of Scripture p! 

NO, VIII. B 
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offspring of a secret amour between a gay officer and the sis- 
ter of Miss Barbary, afterwards the great Lady Dedlock. 
When this sad though secret stain was cast on the character 
of the family, Miss Barbary, tearing herself from an ardent 
attachment, and sacrificing the happiness of her life, retired 
into obscurity, taking under her charge her sister’s hapless 
child, whom she brought up in concealment, leading her sister 
to believe that she was dead. Miss Barbary was a “ good, good 
woman—she went to church three times every Sunday, and to 
morning prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, and to lectures 
whenever there were lectures, and never missed.” This good, 
good woman is represented as the most austere, cold, forbid- 
ding being possible ; she never smiled; never tried to make the 
young child happy; turned her birthday into the most gloomy 
and miserable day of the year; treated her as one who, being 
born in no common sinfulness and wrath, seemed called by di- 
vine appointment to a life of misery, and destined, in her own 
sufferings, to expiate the offence of her mother. Kindness to such 
a child would have been a sin. For such a child to be brought 
up in joyfulness would have been an outrage on all proper 
feeling. Her maid, Mrs Rachael, “another good woman,” 
displayed her goodness by similar coldness and austerity. 
Next comes Mrs Jellyby, a name which has already become 
almost a household word. Mrs Jellyby figures rather as a 
philanthropist than a religious character. She is the main- 
spring of the great scheme for cultivating coffee, and educating 
the natives of Borrioboola-Gha, on the left bank of the Niger. 
To this scheme she devotes her unwearied energies, by day and 
by night. Engaged in an endless correspondence, with her 
miserable first-born daughter for her amanuensis,—ever de- 
spatching circulars and receiving letters,—directing the pro- 
ceedings of ladies’ auxiliaries, and answering the inquiries of 
all and sundry persons interested in the cultivation of coffee 
and natives,—she really is, as she expresses it, devoted to the 
cause. Her domestic establishment is left, accordingly, to 
take care of itself; and everything, animate and inanimate, 
bears the most deplorable traces of neglect. Fortunate is Mr 
Jellyby when, at breakfast-time, or what should be breakfast- 
time, he is able to secure a morsel of bread and a mouthful of 
milk; and happy he well may be if dinner be ready within an 
‘hour of the proper time. Drunken servants and dirty apart- 
ments,—grates without fires, and candles without snuffers,— 
ragged and dirty children, without education, who may tumble 
down stairs, or go amissing, or get their heads stuck fast in the 
railings, without exciting the attention, far less disturbing the 
equanimity, of the great philanthropist, their mother,—such are 
the prominent features of her establishment. A charity so 
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expansive as hers cannot settle on her own home—she can 
see nothing nearer than Africa. : 

Mrs Pardiggle is the friend of Mrs Jellyby, but directs her 
chief efforts to the regeneration of the home population. This 
personage seems intended as a representative of those ladies 
who visit among the poor, and make use of religious tracts, 
among other things, as an agency of good. She is a bold, 
knock-down sort of woman, with spectacles, loud voice, and 
prominent nose. Her five boys hate her, of course, witha hearty 
hatred, the more especially that, after tantalising them with the 
show or semblance of pocket-money, she forces it back from 
them, and informs the world how “Egbert, my eldest (twelve), is 
the boy who sent out his pocket-money, tothe amount of five-and- 
threepence, to the Tockahoopo Indians; Oswald, my second 
(ten-and-a-half), is the child who contributed two-and-nine- 
pence to the Great National Smithers Testimonial; Franeis, 
my third (nine), one-and-sixpence-halfpenny; Felix, my fourth 
(seven), eightpence to the superannuated widows; Alfred, my 
youngest (five), has voluntarily enrolled himself in the Infant 
Bonds of Joy, and is pledged never, through life, to use tobacco 
in any form.”* These unhappy boys are her constant attendants; 
unlike Mrs Jellyby, whose family do as they please, Mrs Par- 
diggle is most careful to train her sons to usefulness. Avoiding 
play and all that is frivolous, she takes them with her to matings 
at half-past six o’clock in the morning, all the year round; and 
as she is a school lady, a visiting lady, a reading lady, a dis- 
tributing lady,—as she is on the local Linen Box Committee, 
and on many general committees, and the boys go with her 
every where, they do not want for exercise. To make us 
acquainted with her visiting operations, we have the privilege 
of accompanying her to a bricklayer’s cottage. The bricklayer 
lies on the dirty floor, his wife has a blue eye, and the infant 
in her arms is dying. Rough, boisterous, and irritating in her 
tone and manner, Mrs Pardiggle rouses the insolent rage of 
the bricklayer, and fails, by any kind word or deed, to get near 
the heart of the unfortunate mother. To make the ease look 
as badly as possible for the pious lady, two young ladies, who 
have accompanied Mrs Pardiggle, and who make no preten- 
sions to evangelical religion, remain behind to comfort the 
mother; and by their kind sympathy and aid entirely win her — 
heart, and even soften that of the ruffian bricklayer. 

Then we have Mrs Snagsby—the little wife of Snagsby, 
the law-stationer, the mistress of “ Guster,” the girl from the 
poor-house who takes fits, and the admiring worshipper of the 
Rev. Mr Chadband, whose expositions and discourses are in 
her eyes the very perfection of talent, eloquence, and piety. In 
the words of her meek, hen-pecked husband, Mrs Snagsby likes 
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“to take her religion sharp,”"—a sentiment in which the unfor- 
tunate Guster would be very sure to coincide. She is not in 
general partial to strangers, “ particular when they want any 
thing;” nor is she at all disposed to countenance any of Mr 
Snagsby’s acts of charity, who, literally, in giving his alms, 
must not let his right hand know what his left hand doeth. 
Mrs Snagsby “ has recently taken a passage upwards by the 
vessel Chadband;” and the style and temper of the religion she 
has acquired may be sufficiently gathered from her angry reply 
to Mr Snagsby, when he ventures to remark that Mr Chadband 
is behind his time, “ What's time,” says Mrs Snagsby, “ to 
eternity ?” 

But in every coarse and hateful feature—physical, mental, 
and moral—all the other “ religious characters” of Bleak 
House are fairly outdone by the Rev. Mr Chadband. For 
our own part, we were quite prepared for this; for it seems 
to be quite a standing rule with writers of fiction, when a 
popular minister is to sit for his portrait, to exhaust every 
odious and disgusting colour in delineating it. First of all, a 
name of the most uncouth description is coined for him, like 
the Gabriel Kettledrummles or Habakkuk Mucklewraths of 
“Old Mortality;”* to increase the feeling against him, his 
personal appearance is described as most ungainly and re- 
pulsive; coarse and vulgar personal habits are ascribed to 
him; he is made to speak, or rather to snivel, in illite- 
rate and pharisaical cant; and, as to his moral qualities, 
they are almost invariably a combination of meanness, ava- 
rice, greed, cowardice, cruelty, and pride. The Rev. Mr 
Chadband is exactly such a character. He is a “large, 
yellow man, with a fat smile, and a general appearance of 
having a good deal of train-oil in his system. He moves 
softly and cumbrously, very much like a bear who has been 
taught to walk. He is very much embarrassed about the 
arms, as if they were inconvenient to him, and he wanted to 
grovel ; is very much in a perspiration about the head; and 
never speaks without first putting up his great hand, as deli- 
vering a token to his hearers that he is going to edify them.” 
He is introduced in the act of attempting to cheat a cabman, 
and his two great accomplishments are eating and exhorting. 

* Among many other instances of the violation of historical truth in “ Old Mor- 
‘ tality,” Dr M‘Crie points out the fact that scriptural names, like Gabriel, Habakkuk, 
Silas, &c.. were not in common use among the Scotch Covenanters, as Sir Walter Scott 
would insinuate. Sir Walter’s description of the personal appearance of Graham 
of Claverhouse, to whom he attributes every winning grace and almost feminine 
beauty, is greatly exaygerated, and is obviously introduced with the view of inter- 
esting the reader in that atrocious character, and forming a striking contrast with the 
Covenanters, who are represented, both in appearance and in disposition, as utter 
savages. Sir Walter has frequent allusions to the English Prayer Book, although no 


liturgy was used, even by the curates in Scotland, during the prevalence of Prelacy 
under Charles II. and James II. 
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Whatever may be thought of his gifts in the latter department, 
there can be but one opinion of his powers in the former. 
He is described as a sort of oil-mill for the conversion of 
nutriment of all sorts into train-oil, and as such he does such 
a powerful stroke of business, that, when the works cease, the 
warehouse appears to be quite full, His exhortations are the 
quintessence of silliness and absurdity. He is an empty, con- 
ceited, disgusting fool. 

Leaving the religious characters of Mr Dickens, let us ex- 
amine a similar portrait by another artist. The Rev. Mr 
Chadband bears so close a family resemblance to the Mission- 
ary from New Zealand in “ Alton Locke,” and thereby affords 
so clear a proof of our remark as to the coarseness of minis- 
terial portraits in works of fiction, that we shall transcribe the 
passage in which that gentleman is described by the “ Tailor 
and Poet.” * 


“‘ My heart was in my mouth as I opened the door, and sunk back 
again to the very lowest depths of my inner man, when my eyes fell 
on the face and figure of the missionary,—a squat, red-faced, pig- 
eyed, low-browed man, with great, soft lips that opened back to his 
very ears ; sensuality, conceit, and cunning marked on every feature— 
an innate vulgarity, from which the artizan and the child recoil with 
an instinct as true, perhaps truer, than that of the courtier, showing 
itself in every tone and motion. I shrunk into a corner, so crest- 
fallen that I could not even exert myself to hand round the bread and 
butter, for which I got duly scolded afterwards. Oh that man! how: 
he bawled and contradicted, and laid down the law, and spoke to my 
mother in a fondling, patronising way, which made me, I know not 
why, boil over with jealousy and indignation. How he filled his tea- 
cup half full of the white sugar, to buy which my mother had cur- 
tailed her yesterday's dinner,—how he drained the few remaining drops 
of the three-pennyworth of cream, with which Susan was stealing off 
to keep it as an unexpected treat for my mother at breakfast the next 
morning,—how he talked of the natives, not as St Paul might of his 
converts, but as a planter might of his slaves, overlaying all his unin- 
tentional confessions of his own greed and prosperity with cant, flimsy 
enough for even a boy to see through, while his eyes were not blinded 
with the superstition that a man must be pious who sufficiently inter- 
lards his speech with a jumble of old English picked out of our trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Such wasthe manI saw. I don’t deny 
that all are not like him. I believe there are noble men of all deno- 
minations doing their best, according to their light, all over the world ; 
but such was the man I saw, and the men who are sent home to plead 
the missionary cause, whatever the men may be like who stay be- 


* Though the spirit of “ Alton Locke” bears a painfully close resemblance to that 
of “ Bleak House’ and “The Newcomes,” as to evangelical religion, we have not 
placed it, along with these, at the head of our article, because the peculiar views 
sought to be developed there, render some of our remarks not strictly appropriate 
to it. It would be easy to enumerate many other popular works, characterised by the 
same spirit, both among the higher and the lower productions of the press, 
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hind and work, are, from my small experience, too often such. It 
appears to me to be the rule, that many of those who go abroad as 
missionaries, go simply because they are men of such inferior powers 
and attainments, that if they stayed in England they would starve.” * 


We can believe that our readers are as tired of this por- 
trait-gallery as we are; yet before leaving it we must glance 
at the productions, in the same line, of another writer, who 
divides with Mr Dickens the renown and popularity of our 
most successful writers of fiction—we mean Mr Thackeray. 
The Newcomes, as we have said, is Mr Thackeray’s latest work; 
and we do not need to go beyond its first number for proof 
that the hatred of true godliness, apparent in his earlier 
books, suffers no abatement with the lapse of time. We 
regard it as an indirect, though pretty decisive evidence, that 
evangelical truth is making progress in the upper ranks of 
society in England, that nearly the whole of the intelligible 
part of that number (for a portion of it is in the form of an 
allegory which no one can comprehend) is occupied with a 
caricature of evangelical religion. There is more openness in 
the attacks of this writer on religion than in those of Mr 
Dickens. Mr Thackeray almost scorns to conceal his purpose 
to hold up Exeter Hall to universal ridicule, with its frequen- 
ters and adherents of every name and denomination. Mrs 
Sophia Alethea Hobson or Newcome was a wealthy and emi- 
nent Christian lady, christened by Mr Whitefield himself, and 
whose magnificent mansion at Clapham was ever the resort of 
the most eloquent expounders, the most gifted missionaries, 
and the most interesting converts. For reasons that may be 
guessed, Mr Thomas Newcome, first a clerk, and then a part- 
ner in her uncle’s house, begins to attend her meeting, be- 
comes an “ awakened” man, and wins the great City prize, 
with a fortune of a quarter of a million. “To attend to the 
interests of the enslaved negro; to awaken the benighted 
Hottentot to asense of the truth; to convert Jews, Turks, In- 
fidels, and Papists ; to arouse the indifferent and often blas- 
phemous mariner; to guide the washerwoman in the right 
way; to head all the public charities of her sect, and do 
a thousand of secret kindnesses that none knew of; to answer 
myriads of letters; pension endless ministers, and supply their 
_ teeming wives with continuous baby-linen ; to hear preachers 

daily bawling for hours, and listen untired on her knees, after 
a long day's labour, while florid rhapsodists belaboured 
cushions above her with wearisome benedictions:”—such were 
the employments of this great pillar of the truth, and patron- 
saint of Exeter Hall. Her reverend satellites are drawn in 


* Alton Locke, vol. i., pp. 16-18. 
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such colours as our readers are by this time quite familiar 
with ; nor can there be any need for our transeribing the ac- 
count of the manner in which her sons and step-son were 
trained to spend their Sunday, nor the edifying hymns which 
they were doomed to learn. Knowing the limited stock-in- 
trade of such writers, in the article of religious charaeter, our 
readers will now be able to supply all that with perfeet 
accuracy; and they will of course understand, that the cha- 
racter of this female saint would have been quite ineomplete, 
unless she had been drawn as the unrelenting persecutor of her 
step-son—partly for having amused himself on Sunday, as a 
boy, and partly for the unpardonable offence of having wished 
to marry a French Papist, as a young man. 


We have given a pretty copious transcript of these “ religi- 
ous characters ;” but we are unable to give our readers an ade- 
quate notion of how the impression is commonly conveyed, 
that these are the usual, indeed the only sort of characters, 
that constitute what is called “ the religious world.” There is 
not the slightest intimation (if we except one or two saving 
clauses in Alton Locke) that anything purer or nobler than such 
characters is to be found in connection with a profession of 
evangelical religion; no hint is given that the thing deline- 
ated is merely the cant with which hypocrites have aped it, 
or the extravagance with which fanaties have inflated or dis- 
torted it. If we found, on the foreground of every such pic- 
ture, specimens of earnest religion in its better and more win- 
ning aspects,—of religion associated with a cultivated mind 
and a warm, affectionate heart—such specimens as every evan- 
gelical community can furnish,—then, so far from eomplaining 
of ridicule being cast on the more noisy, vulgar, and conceited 
members of the-religious community, we would regard such 
wholesome exposure as a real service. The purest community 
has its illiterate, coarse-minded, low-toned men, who are ready 
to make themselves prominent on all oceasions, and whose 
rude, boisterous, unmannerly spirit is apt to be ascribed, by 
the indiscriminating, to the whole society that has the misfor- 
tune to own them. The race of polemics is not extinct, of 
whom Foster says, that they seem to value the arguments for 
evangelical truth as the assassin values his dagger, and for the 
same reason. A judicious and effective hit at sueh cha~- 
racters would be entitled to the gratitude of all pure-minded 
and pure-mamnered men. Nay, we would be thankfal to any 
graphie and effective writer, who should bring a wholesome 
ridicule to bear on the undeniable vulgarity of some ministers, 
and the glaring absurdities of some well-meaning fools, but in 
such a way as neither to ignore the virtues and graces of others, 
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nor to involve religion itself in the ridicule. But it is not in 
such books as are now under consideration that such service 
will be found to be rendered. 

The truth is,—and we write it with unfeigned sorrow,— 
there are plain traces of most of these works being constructed 
on the theory of connecting with a profession of religion every 
feature of character that is distasteful and repulsive in the 
eyes of honourable men of the world; and on the other hand, 
associating all that is lovely and of good report with the ab- 
sence of such profession. Let any man consider what are the 
virtues which commend themselves most to men of the world— 
he will be pretty sure to find that the religious characters in 
novels are drawn with the opposite vices, and that characters 
that are not designed to be religious are conspicuous for these 
graces. In the female eharacter, no graces are nore esteemed 
than gentleness and attention to domestic duty ; hence the Mrs 
Snagsbys, Jellybys, and Pardiggles are rough and boisterous, 
and utterly careless of home; while. Esther Summerson, and 
other pure creatures, who scarcely require religion, because 
they could never have the slightest difficulty in getting to 
heaven by their own native goodness, are patterns of every femi- 
nine grace. We may remark, by the way, that it is no com- 
pliment to the fair sex, that in works in which the profession 
of religion is ridiculed, there is usually so large a proportion 
of female characters—as if the authors found it more easy and 
natural to engraft their absurdities upon them, than upon the 
rougher sex. Again, in the judgment of worldly men, huma- 
nity and benevolence hold a very high place in the scale of vir- 
tues, insomuch that, as Foster remarks, Christ’s instructions 
on these points have been commonly adopted by irreligious 
men, and even have improved infidels themselves. Hence it 
is a rule to represent religious persons with cold and even 
cruel hearts, while all the specimens of a warm, genial, and 
sunny nature are drawn from the ranks of the world. We 
have already remarked on the rule by which greed, meanness, 
cowardice, and other dastardly vices are commonly made to 
centre in the character of the dissenting minister. In those 
cases in which an attempt is made to unfold the peculiar views of 
religious men, great prominence is assigned to doctrines which 
are peculiarly repulsive to the worldly heart. Dickens scarcely 
enters this field, and Thackeray barely touches it—both, we 
apprehend, for a very good reason, because, from their ignor- 
ance of religious men, they know little or nothing of their 
characteristic views. Thackeray has a thrust at their strict 
views on the Sabbath—a standing butt for the gibes of the 
enemies of the truth in every form; but Thackeray blunders 
egregiously when he represents Mrs Newcome’s head-gardener 
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as a “ Scotch Calvinist, after the strictest order, only oceupy- 
ing himself with the melons and pines provisionally, and until 
the end of the world, which event he could prove by infallible 
calculations was to come off in two or three years at furthest.” 
Had he known anything of Scotch Calvinism, he would have 
understood that calculations about the end of the world have 
nothing to do with it, and that the religious views of Scotch- 
men very rarely develop into such extravagance. In Alton 
Locke there is more attempt at stating doctrinal views; and 
there certainly we find abundant verification of our remark, 
that the doctrines which are most prominently exhibited, are 
those most distasteful to the worldly heart. The awful sub- 
ject of God’s eternal decrees is there approached with most 
culpable levity; under the name of Calvinism, a false and 
odious representation is given of the moral bearings of Cal- 
vinistic doctrine, which real Calvinists themselves would be the 
first to disown; and the subject is exhibited in such a light 
as could not fail to disgust every one with Calvinism, who had 
not the means of knowing the glaring unfairness of the 
representation. 

Before trying to estimate the moral results of those works of 
fiction, in which all the ugly vices are attached to the charac- 
ter of professors of religion, and all the attractive graces to 
that of people of the world, we shall first quote the remarks of 
the celebrated Robert Hall, on the tendency of the works of 
_ Miss Edgeworth. ‘In point of tendency,” he says, “I should 
class her writings among the most irreligious I ever: read. 
Not from any desire she evinces to do mischief, or to unsettle 
the mind, like some of the insidious infidels of the last cen- 
tury ; not so much from any direct attack she makes upon re- 
ligion, as from a universal and studied omission of the subject. 
In her writings a very high strain of morality is assumed; she 
delineates the most virtuous characters, and represents them 
in the most affecting circumstances of life—in sickness, in dis- 
tress, even in the immediate prospect of eternity, and finally 
sends them off the stage with their virtue unsullied; and all 
this without the remotest allusion to Christianity, the onl 
true religion. Thus she does not attack religion, or inveig 
against it, but makes it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting 
perfect virtue without it. No works ever produced so bad an 
effect on my own mind as hers. I did not expect any irreli- 
gion there; I was off my guard; their moral character 
beguiled me; I read volume after volume with eagerness, and 
the evil effect of them I experienced for weeks.” . 


In one respect the writings of Dickens and Thackeray differ 
from Miss Edgeworth’s; in another they agree. They differ 
in so far as they do not avoid attacks upon professors of reli- 
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_gion,—they do not throw the reader off his guard; while they 
agree in representing a very high degree of virtue as attain- 
able without religion, or without any thing that ean be 
identified with the religion of the Bible. Dickens, in parti- 
cular, does not seruple to represent that warm benevolence, 
which is always the cardinal virtue in his eyes, in union 
with habits which are utterly inconsistent with true religion— 
such as that of taking God’s holy name in vain. Mr Jarndyce 
of Bleak House is the best and kindest man on earth; his 
heart is a hidden fountain of unnumbered deeds of kindness— 
a treasury of the purest and warmest feelings that ever sweet- 
ened the breath of society, or alleviated the sufferings of the 
unfortunate. Yet this model of benevolence does not scruple 
to interlard his ordinary talk with the names of the Supreme 
Being, not of course after the vile fashion of the infuriated 
swearer, but in mere levity, and in such a pleasant spirit as 
almost to make the vice seem innocent. Now, we regard this 
as a most important fact, and most useful in guiding us to a 
sound judgment of the moral tendency of the writings of Mr 
Dickens. To do him justice, we believe that he writes with a 
sincere desire to promote the cause of benevolence. Shrink- 
ing constitutionally from the sight of misery, he is most 
anxious to alleviate it; he cannot bear hard-hearted people; 
and he hopes, and doubtless expects, by drawing pleasing 
pictures of benevolence, by surrounding the kind-hearted man’s 
home with the brightest and purest halo, and making every 
thing about him attractive and cheerful, to induce many of 
his readers to, become models of benevolence too. But the 
fact to which we have adverted makes it apparent that the 
benevolence in question does not require for its basis that 
supreme reverence for the character of God, and that careful 
submission to all His laws, which would, at the very least, 
secure a decent observance of the third commandment. The 
aim of Mr Dickens is simply to vivify the benevolent instinet in 
the human breast; to bring into play the feeling that is pained 
by the contemplation of visible suffering, and give it a useful 
practical direction. He takes for granted that there is such 
an instinct in every bosom, but that in many it has become 
dormant. or languid ; he preseribes a series of galvanic shocks 
to rouse it ; and he fancies that along the electric wires that 
stretch from Bouverie Street to the remotest corners of the 
kingdom, the monthly numbers of Bleak House may communi- 
cate the needed impulse. Alas! he reckons without his host. 
He has not yet learned the sad extent of that derangement 
which the homan heart has undergone, nor does he see that 
to restore it, there is need of remedies far more powerful than 
any that are dreamt of in his philosophy. He does not take 
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into account, how terribly, in the great majority of cases, the 
thick folds of selfishness envelope and encrust the heart, and 
how vain and visionary is the expectation, that either a sad 
picture of misery, or a bright picture of benevolence, can ordi- 
narily effeet a revolution there; or, shouldering aside a host 
of brawny fellows, like Avarice and Pride, and a host of heavy 
fellows, like Sloth and Self-indulgence, raise active Benevolence 
to the throne. Most certainly, it is not so easy a matter to 
reduce the dislocations of the human heart. There is need of 
all the strongest influences that can be brought to bear upon 
it; and above all, there is need of the steady and earnest con- 
templation of the Divine character, in the affecting light of 
His Son’s atoning death,—and of all the motives that ean be 
drawn from the sense of His undeserved, yet unmeasured com- 
passion, of the eternal misery from which He delivers, and the 
boundless bliss to which He exalts,—there is need of all such 
considerations, made influential and permanent by the living 
Spirit of God, to enthrone Love in the heart of man, and make 
him,—whatever be his natural disposition,—a friend to the 
friendless, one who is unwearied in well-doing. 

It really ean hardly need to be demonstrated that the bene- 
volenee which is affected only by visible suffering, and aims 
only at relieving it, must be a very feeble and feckless thing. 
In the first place, it will be more apt to concern itself with 
the disease than with its cause—with the outward sores, than 
with the hidden poison that produced them. It will be apt 
to regard suffering more as a misfortune, than as a fruit of sin, 
—as a distressing result of the disordered condition of the 
physical laws which affect human well-being, and scarcely in 
any degree the fruit of agencies whieh imply guilt or moral 
evil on the part of the sufferer. Taking this exclusively physi- 
cal view of the sufferings of the poor, it will content itself with 
prescribing mere physical remedies. It will demand clean 
water and better air, houses more adapted for human habita- 
tions, open parks, half-holidays, and public baths, and with 
these it will engage to purify society. Once for all, let us 
remark, that we are the strenuous advocates of all these things 
in their proper place; and were we to drop the anonymous 
guise, we could point to substantial facts that prove that this 
is no empty assertion. But what can be the result of mere 
physical ameliorations, without the applieation of a eure to 
the moral evil? In vain “ ye make elean the outside of. the 
cup and the platter, but your inward part. is full of raveni 
and wickedness.” Further, it is plain, that the emotion ro 
by the sight of mere temporal suffermg, must be far inferior 
in strength to that whieh is produced, when, in addition to 
compassion for the state of the body, there is also deep pity 
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for the state and prospects of the immortal soul. The Chris- 
tian element of benevolence—that which distinguishes the 
Christian grace, “the fruit of the Spirit,” from mere kind- 
heartedness—lies in this, that each member of the human 
family, even though he should be the dirtiest and most repul- 
sive denizen of ** ‘Tom-all-alone’s,” is regarded as the possessor 
of an immortal spirit, capable of being restored to God’s 
image, and of shining forth eternally in the brightest glories 
of intellectual and spiritual life; but doomed, unless led in 
this life to the Saviour, to undergo the eternal horrors of 
intellectual darkness, of moral disorder, and of spiritual 
death. 

“* How different (says an eloquent writer) is this esteem of 
men, on account of the worth and value of their souls, from the 
careless and casual sympathy of mere natural compassion, and 
how vastly more effectual as a motive of benevolence! The man 
of natural kindness and sensibility, touched with the sight of 
woe, and moved to pity and to tears, may utter the voice of 
tenderness, and stretch forth the hand of charity. But the 
object of his compassion has no great importance or value in 
his eyes. All the interest he takes in him is simply on account 
of his present suffering. When that is out’ of sight and out of 
mind, or for the time mitigated and soothed, his capricious 
tenderness is well-nigh gone, and he cares little more about the 
matter. 

* But now, if you were to view that individual in the light in 
which Christianity represents him;—as one of those whom the 
Father willeth to save, and for whose souls He gave His own 
Son to die;—how would the intensity of your concern in him 
be deepened, and how would your sense of obligation to him 
be enhanced! You would no longer look upon him merely as a 
sentient being, whom, for your own comfort, you would rescue 
from pain, when he happened to come before you. You would 
see in him one whom God longs to save; and you would follow 
him accordingly, with anxious, earnest desires to do him good, 
not for time only, but for eternity 

“It is the gospel alone that shows the real value of man,—of 
individual man,—as having a spirit that will never die ;—and 
enforces the regard due to him from his fellow-men, on the 
ground of his being the object of the regard of their common 
God. On the infidel theory, it may be all very well to relieve 
a sick and. starving fellow-creature, when he comes in your 
way. But after all, it matters very little;—he must rot and 
perish at the last. And in comparison of any grand scheme of 
speculative ambition, -what though a thousand Lazaruses be 
sacrificed or overlooked? Ay, but on the Christian system, a 
single Lazarus is precious—O how precious! His soul, yes, 
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and his body too,—for the body also is redeemed and is to rise 
again—himself—soul, and body, and spirit,—how dear is he, 
and how valuable, in the estimation of God! His claim,— 
his individual claim,—how paramount must it be in the heart 
of every one who considers what it is to have God caring 
specially for that man, and what it is for that man to live for 
ever!” * 

But, leaving speculation, and entering the field of fact and 
experience, we demand of Mr Dickens and other benevolent 
caricaturists of evangelical religion, which of the two classes 
have really done most for the world’s welfare—your mere kind- 
hearted men, who recoil constitutionally from the sight of 
suffering,—or spiritual and evangelical men, who have learned 
to regard their fellows in the light of eternity, and whose 
benevolent longings are fed from day to day, by every survey 
of the mercy bestowed on themselves, and of the exhaustless 
fulness of divine love and grace, still ready to be poured out 
upon the needy children of men? Wedemand, with the most 
unshrinking confidence,— Which of the two kinds of benevo- 
lence has been found to wear best, and to retain its vigour 
unwearied and undiminished, amid endless discouragements 
and life-long sacrifices and toils? We ask our men of secular 
benevolence to point out the stats in their firmament, and if 
they will but indicate the bright constellations that attract 
every eye, we are willing to infer the existence of thou- 
sands of stars of lesser magnitude in the obscurer regions of 
their firmament,—nay, of clusters and nebule of secular be- 
nevolence which their telescopes may not be able to resolve. 
What names can they set over against John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry? With whom will they match William Wil- 
berforee and Thomas Clarkson? What heroes in humble life 
can they bring forward equal in renown to John Pounds and 
Sarah Martin,—or to James Davies, the schoolmaster of De- 
vauden, and Alexander Paterson, the missionary of Kilmany ? 
Where, among the recently departed, will they find a working 
philanthropist like Thomas Chalmers, or among the living, like 
Lord Shaftesbury? Or what men of mere worldly benevolence 
can they tell us of, who traverse the vile haunts of metropolitan 
destitution and profligacy, watch over the returning penitent 
with more than a parent’s interest, and turn their homes into re- 
fuges and asylums, like Jackson of the Minories, or Walker of 
Westminster? It is false to affirm, and it is mean to insinuate, 
that the evangelical ranks are destitute of brilliant names— 
shining like stars of the first magnitude—the names of noble 
men in all ranks of society, who have done yeoman’s service 


* Scripture Characters and Miscellanies. By Rev. Dr Candlish. Pp. 542-4. 
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to philanthropy, in those very home-walks which our caricatu- 
rists are so fond of representing as beneath their notice and 
their care. And having these stars in our firmament, visible in 
their brightness to the naked eye, we are entitled to credit when: 
we affirm, that there are thousands and tens of thousands in the 
Christian churches, who, in a sphere less observed—in Sabbath 
schools, and ragged schools, and city missions—are exercising 
the same spirit of unwearied Christian philanthropy, and 
making many a wilderness blossom as the rose. For the most 
part, it is the same men—certainly it is men of the same 
stamp and temper—by whom foreign missions are supported 
and carried forward ; and if it be easy to point to Christian 
labourers in the one field, who stand in the very foremost rank 
as philanthropists, it is not more difficult to point out men of 
the like nobility in the other. It will be long before even Mr 
Dickens will have the boldness to represent any of his favourite 
characters as rivalling the self-denial and toil of modern 
Christian missionaries ; banishing themselves, like the Mora- 
vians, to freezing climates, or imprisoning themselves for life in 
hospitals for lepers ; exposing their lives to the fury of South 
. Sea savages, or the brutality of Burmese governors ; toiling 
night and day, year after year, in the study of barbarous lan- 
guages, and the construction'of grammars and dictionaries, to 
enable them to translate “Bleak House” or “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” and bring these great works to bear on the arduous 
task of mollifying the tempers of cruel cannibals. It will be 
long, very long, before our secularists will be able to find 
names, in the list of their philanthropic agents abroad, worthy 
of being classed with those of Elliot and Brainerd, -of 
Schwartz and Carey, of Morrison and Milne, of Williams and 
Moffat, of Henry Martyn and Henry Fox, of Judson and 
Johnston, of Duff and Waddell. There may be weak men 
and selfish men in the missionary field, and there may be 
some who have gone abroad, because they knew they must 
have starved at home; but we do not hesitate to affirm, 
that there is no class of men that, in proportion to their num- 
bers, have furnished so many devoted hearts and able heads 
as the Protestant missionaries of recent times, or that have 
so strong a claim, in the judgment of truthful and honourable 
men, to stand exempt from the mean caricatures of their 
‘slanderers. It is the lives, and labours, and sufferings of such 
men that demonstrate, in these degenerate days, that the race 
of moral heroes is not extinct, and that, in spite of all the utili- 
tarianism of the age, men are yet to be found, fit successors 
of those “of whom the world was not worthy.” 

The Emperor Julian formed a magnificent plan for super- 
seding Christianity by a renovated and purified Paganism. 
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He proposed to array the ancient faith in the purity and 
beauty of the Christian life,—‘‘ to make the religion of Jupiter 
no less distinguished than the religion of Jesus, for its moral 
virtue, for its domestic beauty, and for its self-denied benevo- 
lence. He planned the effect, but he omitted the considera- 
tion of the eause. He wished the fruits, but he could not 
plant the tree. For how could that ideal become a reality on 
a heathen stem? In like manner, the school in question, who 
repudiate doctrine with unmitigated seorn, and who wish to 
light up the moral glory of a pure and happy society, of a 
loving and earnest life, forget whence these fruits are to be 
derived, and how they are to flourish in a heathen soil. The 
ethical part of Christianity, which these writers seize on, and 
which they display without acknowledgment, is a mere pla- 
giarism, of which they ought to be ashamed. They borrow 
the earnest ethics of the gospel, dissociated from its doctrines, 
just as Lord Herbert and the deists of a former age borrowed, 
without acknowledgment, their religion of nature from the 
Bible. But the ethics cannot exist without the faith; and 


yet they disclaim the faith, and seek only to enforce the 
ethics.” * 


It is difficult to vindieate accused parties from unmerited 


or exaggerated charges, without seeming to convey the im- 
pression that, in the judgment of the writer, they stand ex- 
empt from ali liability to censure. But it is very far from 
our purpose to convey such an impression; and, on the old 
principle—/as est et ab hoste doceri—we would have the evan- 
gelical community to be willing to take a few hints from the very 
representations which are made of them in the popular litera- 
ture of the day. In the first place, it is clearly both the duty 
and the policy of the evangelical community, in these days 
when benevolence is so much worshipped, to take all due 
means for developing the benevolent and philanthropic ten- 
dencies of evangelical Christianity. We do not mean that 
there should be any concealment or compromise of what will 
always, in the eyes of worldly men, be the unpopular features 
of Christian truth and duty. We would have no man shrink, 
at the fitting time and place, from the bold assertion of the 
Divine Sovereignty, or from the faithful and uncompromising 
vindication of God’s law in regard to the holy observance of 
the Sabbath. We would have no man, for the sake of stand- 
ing well with the world, surrender a single point of orthodoxy, 
or shrink from a conflict even with brethren on any question 

* The Necessary Harmony between Doctrine and Spiritual Life. By the p Baw, 


George Smeaton. Aberdeen: A. Brown & Co. [An admirable lecture, whi 
strongly recommend. ] 
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_ where vital interests are closely involved. But we do 
submit, that it is a serious evil, when the spirit which the 
Christian Church exhibits to the ungodly and scoffing world 
is exclusively, or even very prominently, polemical; when her 
main energies are seen directed to ecclesiastical contention, 
and the sorrows of suffering humanity appear to make little 
or no impression on her heart. We would desire to see the 
Christian Church, either officially, through her courts and as- 
semblies, or through the personal exertions of her more pro- 
minent men, and the general concurrence of her people, 
actively encouraging and helping on every well-considered plan 
for ameliorating the condition of men. Let her ever appear to 
the world as the bride and handmaid of Him whom “ the Spi- 
rit of the Lord hath anointed to preach good tidings to the 
meek ; to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion.” In 
the first ages of the gospel, when the miraculous gifts of heal- 
ing were widely diffused and constantly exercised, and when, 
moreover, the spirit of Christians was singularly gentle and 
self-denied, the Christian Church shone out before the world, 
radiant with the. spirit of beneficence, her garments smelling 
of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces. 
The withdrawal of miraculous gifts renders it all the more 
important that the spirit of beneficence should be carefully 
cultivated and manifested, through all ordinary and suitable 
channels. Leigh Hunt speaks of a sort of religion, of which 
he says he has seen much, and which he calls by the strange 
name of other-worldism ; the religion of those who show the 
same hard and selfish spirit in looking after their interests for 
the next world, that men of ordinary wordliness show in 
reference to this. It would be hard to say that the taunt is 
utterly undeserved, or that there are no professors of religion 
who need to be reminded that love—not selfishness—is the 
true spirit of Christianity, and that the sum of all the com- 
mandments is—“ to love the Lord our God with all our heart, 
and to love our neighbour as ourselves.” 

Another thing which it may be of service for Christians to 
keep in mind, in connection with the charges made against 
them, is—not to let their good be evil spoken of. More par- 

. ticularly, to avoid the sad blunder of allowing duties of second- 
ary importance to shuffle out or override those of primary 
obligation. We have seen how easy it is to make benevolent 
ladies appear, not merely ridiculous, but criminal, by represent- 
ing them as neglecting their duties at home, for the sake of 
the negroes on the banks of the Niger. And we are sure that 
all who have had opportunities of knowing the spirit of the 
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world towards the active professors of religion, must. be 
aware, that in no respect is their halting more eagerly 
watched for, than in respect of their ordinary duties, and that 
the triumph is counted quite decisive, when some flaw or de- 
fect in these can be associated with high religious pretensions, 
or great religious activity. It was the last resort of the ene- 
mies of Daniel to make a direct attack upon his religion; 
they would a thousand times rather have fought the battle 
against him on other ground ; but his blameless life and finely 
balanced integrity of character left them no alternative. Hu- 
man nature is ever the same; and we may be very sure, that 
opponents of the truth will not venture on a direct attack ona 
man’s religion, so long as they can find the semblance of ocea- 
sion for a different mode of charge. 

Not less obvious is the duty of carefully avoiding those vices 
which are regarded as specially mean and obnoxious by men 
of the world, and encouraging the development of whatever, 
on just grounds, is counted by them noble and praiseworthy. 
Fallen though man is, he is yet not insensible to the beauty and 
glory of certain terrestrial virtues, nor does his heart fail to re- 
coil with disgust from the exhibition,—at least in others,—ofa 
corresponding class of vices. He may, perhaps, be unable to see 
the beam in his own eye, but he is very quicksighted in de- 
tecting the mote in his brother's, especially if that. brother 
lead such a life, or make such a profession, as casts a censure 
upon him. Different colours can be rendered most conspicu- 
ous on certain corresponding or contrasting grounds ; certain- 
ly it ison the ground of a religious profession, that greed, 
meanness, selfishness, and all that class of vices, stand out 
blackest and most repulsive. A weapon of no contemptible 
power would be fairly wrenched out of the hands of the scoffer, 
if the eharacter of all who make a profession of religion stood 
out before the world, not only unspotted by any of these 
blemishes, but adorned and fortified by all the corresponding 
excellences. 

Lastly, we take the liberty of adding the suggestion, that 
no kind of cultivation, which may fit him, with God’s blessing, 
for higher usefulness, should be held beneath the notice, or 
beyond the endeavours of the Christian minister. We have 
seen how frequently, when it: is wished to hold up the character 
of a minister of religion to ridicule, he is represented as coarse, 
vulgar, and uncouth—stigmatised, in mind, manners, and habits, 
as utterly unfit for cultivated society. It is clearly impossible 
for some, who have no opportunities of mixing in the higher 
circles, where, almost’ exclusively, the cultivation of manners 
is prosecuted, to attain the grace and elegance of those who 
move constantly in that sphere; and it were simply ridiculous 

NO, VIII, . F 
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in any one, so cireumstanced, to mimic what he cannot natu- 
rally attain. But refinement of mind, which is within the 
compass of all, usually carries ‘with it a certain refinement of 
manner; and in any ¢ase, where refinement of mind is joined 
to a simple and unaffected manner, there can be no just cause 
of offence, among persons of sense and reason. It was'a re- 
mark of Coleridge, that he never knew a genuine lover of ‘the 
Bible who was a vulgar man. Making due allowance for local 
and national peculiarities, it is certain that the great heroes 
of the Bible were very remarkable for refinement both of mind 
and manner. Some worthy persons may affect to despise these 
remarks, and may tell us, that wherever the great qualifications 
for the Christian ministry exist, such things as we are now 
adverting to are utterly insignificant. In one sense we grant 
it. Surpassing excellence in any department will cover a mul- 
titude of defects; the burning eloquence of Chalmers covered 
all the faults of his composition, pronunciation, and manner. 
In the words of Foster, “ superlatively strong sense will indeed 
command attention, and even admiration, in the absence of 
all the graces, and notwithstanding much incorrectness or 
clumsiness in the workmanship of the composition. But when 
thus standing the divested and sole excellence, it must be pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous to have this power.”* Nothing can be more 
true, A man of extraordinary devotedness, or of genuine 
eloquence, will not have much less influence, in any rank of 
society, because his pronunciation is broad, or his manners 
uncouth. But it is dangerous for those who have no such 
shining gift to suppose that similar defects in them will be 
equally harmless. It becomes them to remember, that (accord- 
ing to the same author), “a disgusting cup will spoil the 
purest element which can be conveyed in it, though that were 
the nectar of immortality.” 





Art. IV.—1. Zur Gymnasialreform, Theoretisches und Prak- 
tisches, von Dr H. Koecuty. Dresden und Leipzig, 1846. 
2. Die genetische Methode des schulmdssigen Unterrichts. Von 
Dr Macer. Dritte Bearbeitung. -Ziirich, 1846. 

3. Das Privatstudium in seiner poedagogischen Bedeutung. 
Eine Skizze als Beitrag zur Kritik unsrer heutigen Gymnasien. 
Von Dr M. Seyrrert. Brandenburg, 1852. 


* Essay on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion. 
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4. Das Schulwesen im protestantischen Staate. Von Dr F. J. 
GunTHER. Elberfeld, 1852. 

5. Alte und neue Bildung mit Bezug auf das hihere Schulwesen. 
Von WILHELM SCHEELE. Elbing, 1852. — rei 


In placing the titles of these works at the head of our article, 
we do not intend to review them, nor even to give an analysis 
of their contents. They are to serve as an index of the na- 
ture of our remarks; they are to tell the eye as it glances 
over these pages—Here is something on education—education 
in the German gymnasia; and then to invite or deter the 
reader, as his interest may dictate. At the same time, they 
have a right to their place as being among the most. important 
of recent publications on this subject, which is considerably 
agitated in Germany. Never, perhaps, at any previous period 
of the history of German civilization and religion, were the 
minds of its most earnest men in such a ferment in regard to 
the all-important question of the best means of educating the 
young, as at present. The storm of their late revolution 
and reactionary periods has just passed away; the shattered 
fragments of some parts of their social and political fabric have 
either been removed out of sight, or they have once more, 
with great pains, been fixed in their old positions; the smoke 
and dust have dispersed, the earth has ceased to rock be- 
neath men’s feet, and they look wondering about. Foremost 
among the bewildered faces we recognise those of the edu- 
cators of the age, almost at their wit’s end from fright and 
disappointment ; they at first look at each other signifi- 
cantly, then they whisper, and finally you distinguish their 
louder voices. ‘Those were.our pupils,” they say, “ those 
were our pupils that stirred up all this noise; those were our 
pupils that carried on these regicide proceedings; those were 
our pupils that made the sky ring with the hated terms of So- 
cialism, Communism, and Ked Republic;—and those were our 
pupils, too, that made such fools of themselves and such a 
laughing-stock of their country at St Paul's, in Frankfort.” 
The late events have opened their eyes to some enormous 
defects, either in their methods of. teaching, or in their paligi 
cal institutions, or else in both, which, it is, true, had been 
pointed out to them before, but which never assumed that dis- 
tinct and actual character which tangible effects now press upon 
their attention. They feel that something is wanting in their 
national existence to which none of their previously applied 
means, meant to be preventives, had sufficient reference. 
Any one but a German perceives at a glance what this is. 
When he sees a man of brilliant parts lecture for six weeks on 
the accentuation of a Greek noun of the first declension, his 
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thoughts are, “ However great the learning this may require, 
however much research and ingenuity it may manifest, what is 
the accentuation of a Greek noun to the great interests and the - 
loud calls of the race of mankind? Must the brightest talents 
of one of the noblest nations thus evaporate in artificial, self- 
created regions of inquiry ?” 

But what is the German to do? His is not the frivolity and 
facile vivacity of the Gaul, nor the “ common-sense” utilitari- 
anism and bread-and-butter philosophy of the Briton, nor the 
dolce far niente worship and Madonna-devotion of his Southern 
neighbour; but his is a mind bequeathed to him from ances- 
tors who routed Varus’ legions, who were proud to give their 
vote in the Witenagemot, or who—conceived grotesque gods 
for their Walhalla. These are the characteristics of his mind 
still: a genuine love of liberty, a meddling, active, bustling spirit, 
and a fancy doting on the obscure and lonely, the wild and weird, 
delighting to roam.in a region out of space and out of time. 
Take away from him his public life, forbid him to cherish 
patriotic (not merely Joyal) emotions, repress his feelings of 
true manliness, the-Roman virtus, so that he should feel that 


“ There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof and floor and wall 
Pent in, a tyrant’s solitary thrall : 

*Tis his who walks about in the open air, 
One of a nation, who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls ;” 


and he will, nay, he must, turn to the realms of mere thought, 
and construct wild philosophies, build fanciful theories, and in- 
vent impracticable systems. What if the arts, what if learn- 
ing flourish? ‘“ When the esthetic element represses other 
and these essential interests, when its cultivation is carried so 
far that it tends to alienate men from these interests, then it 
is always connected with much insipidity and sloth, with much 
self-complacency, with an aimless craving for diversion, and a 
morbid desire for mere pleasure. Ever to look and to listen, 
to enjoy and to criticise, becomes ultimately a hollow, effemi- 
nate, sybaritic life, which tends to destroy even the noblest 
powers.”* And as to learning, it is undeniable that the Ger- 
mans have done much for it; “but it is not good when a 
nation which possesses every element of progress and advance- 
ment, is confined to an exclusively literary existence."+ It is 
not good for philosophy, as without practical application it 
‘must run into mere theorising; it is not good for practical 

* Rosenkranz, Leben Hegels, p. 349. 

+ This is the motto which a wonderfully clearsighted German theologian (Hun- 
deshagen), places on the titlepage of a work which, although it appeared before 
the late German commotions, said some very true things on this subject. Its 
title is, “‘ Der deutsche Protestantismus, seine Vergangenheit und seine hentigen Le- 


bensfragen beleuchtet von einem deutschen Theologen,”’ Frankfurt am Main. 1847, 
8vo, pp. 539, 
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life, for the xgérrsw does not belong to the man who can exert 
the native powers of his understanding only on nature as dis- 
tinct from man, or only on the dead life of the past, and who 
can look at the acting men of the present age only from a dis- 
tance, and know them only from hearsay. Where the ideal 
and the real are thus divorced, there the development and ad- 
vancement of life cannot go on in a healthful manner. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the Germans should have 
partitioned off the subject of education also into so and so 
many categories, vacant shelves, which are there, whether an 
thing is to be placed on them or not; and it is owing to this 
among other reasons that their books on this subject are so 
little readable, We can often neither appreciate nor under- 
stand them, first, because we are not sufficiently conversant 
with the spirit that dictated them, the circumstances that 
called them forth, and the necessities they are intended to 
supply ; and secondly, because they are so immeasurably in 
advance of us in the mere theoretical development of their 
system, Terms that seem to be to them the veriest household 
words, are to us as unintelligible as the terms Holoptychius, 
Cricodus, Schilfglaserz, or the opecculated species of the diop- 
tea and raphoneis oregonica would be to some geognostic 
Epimenides, who should awake on one of these days. 

If we open any one of the books mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, we shall’find such systems as Basedow’s, Pesta- 
lozzi’s, Jacotot’s, Hamilton’s, Rudhardt’s, and such methods as 
the deictic, the acroamatic, the mnemonic, the heuristic, the 
socratic, the catechetic, the eclectic, the genetic,* the calculat- 
ing, and others, bandied about with a freedom that convinces us 
at once that what is Greek to us is their vernacular. An end- 
less refining of the theory, not of the art, of teaching, has pro- 
duced all these designations: they are afraid, it seems, to let 
nature do her work; all is artificial, and their motto appears 
to be the German poet’s epigram :— 


* Nature hid from childhood’s eyes and ears, 
Methodless, confusing it appears.” + 


The mind of every reader, probably, who considers all these 


* The genetic method requires perhaps a more serious word. It is advocated by 
some of the ablest teachers of Germany: Dr Mager, the editor of an 1 edu- 
cational journal, Die P: ische Revue, has been for nin 
many years. Herbart has been trying to introduce it in metaphysical in 
In its application to education it is defined by one of its advocates in the fi 
language :—“ Geneticam methodum eam dicimus instituendi aut docendi qua 
res naturali suo ordine et ita exponuntur, ut a simplicioribus ad composita, a causa 
ad effectum, a minori ad majus, a faciliori ad difficilius i tamen 
momentorum apte inter se conjungendorum diligentissima ita ratione,”—-( Lindner, 
De en et praesidiis artis pwedagogicee secundum principia doctrine Christiane, 
. t “ Vor der Natur verbind dem Kinde Aug’ und Ohr, 

Verwirrend stellt sie sich ihm immethodis¢h vor,” 
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‘methods, or, at least, the fact of their existence, will at once 
start both a philosophical and a practical query. The first is, 
that this German way seems to be quite an improvement on 
good old Bacon, who, following Aristotle, said that only Duw 
view sunt atque esse possunt, ad inquirendam et inveniendam 
veritatem. Altera a sensu et particularibus advolat ad azxio- 
mata maxime generalia, atque ex iis principiis eorumqué im- 
mota veritate judicat et invenit axiomata media: atque hee 
via in usu est. Altera a sensu et particularibus excitat axio- 
mata, ascendendo continenter et gradatim, ut ultimo loco per- 
veniatur ad maxime generalia: que via vera est, sed intentata.* 
On closer inspection, however, we shall find those methods with 
their uncouth names to be but subdivisions, or, at best, modifi- 
cations of what we have been in the habit of calling analysis 
and synthesis, observation and induction.  “ Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.” 

And this may aid us in disposing of the second point, the 
practical query: Is it true that, with our vast educational in- 
terest, our almost infinitely diversified machinery of instruction, 
and every kind and grade of teaching, we should have nothing 
similar to the many methods which the Germans draw up in 
rank and file before us? We may answer in the words of 
Macaulay, who shows that a government may be strong and 
efficient without its being reared by line and plummet, and 
that it is only a refined and speculative phase of national exist- 
ence which is inclined to systemization: “In rudé societies 
the progress of government resembles the progress of language 
and of versification. Rude societies have language, and often 
copious and energetic language, but they have no scientific 
grammar, no definitions of nouns and verbs, no names for de- 
clensions, moods, tenses, and voices. Rude societies have versifi- 
cation, and often versification of great power and sweetness, but 
they have no metrical canons: and the minstrel whose num- 
bers, regulated solely by his ear, are the delight of his audi- 
ence, would himself be unable to say of how many dactyls and 
trochees each of his lines consists. As eloquence exists before 
syntax, and song before prosody, so government may exist ina 
high degree of excellence long before the limits of legislative, 
executive, and judicial power have been traced with precision.” 

.It is thus with teaching in this country. There being but few 

attempts made to centralise the powers exerted, the energies 

expended, and the experiences gathered, uncounted methods 

may arise, and are actually arising, some doubtless extensive] 

practised, all pursued with more or lesa success, or accompanie 

by failure, perhaps dying with the individual teacher, and 
* Novum Organum, lib. i. aph. 19. 
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affording no man a chance o give them “a local habitation and 
@ name. 

To become more intimately acquainted with ourselves, ‘‘ to 
see ourselves as others see us,” to be objective to ourselves, as 
it were, there is no better means than to compare ourselves, 
with others, to look at others, their attainments, and their 
state. The sweep which intellectual activity in Germany has. 
taken is so extensive, that whatever direction our national de- 
velopment may take, we shall certainly come into near proxi- 
mity to some of the shoals and banks, of so few of which the 
Germans have steered clear. If we refuse to profit by the 
experience of others, we shall experience the same mishaps, 
which will be so much the greater. disasters in our case, as 
we are so much nearer the ultimate stage of the develop- 
ment of the race, as our progress, in any direction whatsoever, 
is, without exaggeration, a hundredfold more rapid than that 
of any nation of the old world has been, and as, by the accele- 
rated flow of our nation’s blood, any injury. received must so 
much the more swiftly communicate itself to all parts, 

If we are told that our system of education (if the singular 
number can at all be used) is the offspring of our character, re- 
lations, condition, and circumstances; that is, what a German 
would call naturwiichsig ; and that we ought not, we cannot imi- 
tate that of any other nation, our reply is twofold. The same 
objection is made by the Hindu to the Christian religion; he 
gives the same reason for refusing to examine its claims; and 
morover, we are not asked either to adopt or to imitate the 
German system; on the contrary, as a whole, we most earnest! 
hope never to see it introduced into this country. That it 
is perfect, not even a German would dare to affirm; but that it 
has some admirable features which it would be well to * natu 
ralise,” there will be few, we presume, to deny. 

Of most general interest among the works above mentioned, 
is the last one on the list, Scheele’s Alte und neue Bildung. 
In a lively and pleasing style, with a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, and a close logical coherence, the author pic- 
tures modern education, and evolves the historical necessity by 
which it has sprung from that of previous ages. He then criti- 
cises this modern system, and suggests the changes which the 
spirit of the age requires, and presents the necessity of other 
institutions of a high order besides those that majnly prepare 
for the study of one of the learned professions, The manner 
in which he shows the great importance of the Latin language, 
and how, like Napoleon, it still rules the nations, now from the 


grave as formerly from the throne, is well worthy of attention. 
He reasons mostly ex concessis. We should have to resort to 
fundamental truths to meet the doubts that are so often raised 
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among us respecting the “ utility” of the study of ancient lan- 
guages; for the grounds on which their importance is main- 
tained are impregnable. 

A dead language must ever retain the place assigned to it 
by the experience of many centuries, as long as it furnishes 
the means of education; as long as it presents a rich literature, 
the real treasures of which can never be disclosed by mere 
translations; as long as its grammar is exact, and endowed with 
a variety of forms; as long as it furnishes materials for history; 
as long as it has an important bearing on the science of lan- 
guage, the complement of history; and as long as it contains 
the root of modern languages. Most of these requirements are 
found in the Greek language—all in the Latin. Drop the study 
of Latin, and you have removed the whole basis on which the 
literature of every modern nation rests. None of the languages 
of the present day contain the source of the history of the 
nation by which it is spoken; so that the history of the race 
from its remotest recollections, and their original oneness and 
mutual connection, depend upon the record contained in some 
ancient language; we lose ourselves, if we’ drop this thread. 
Let us relinquish the study of Latin and Greek, and we have 
exploded that vast storehouse from which, almost exclusively, 
modern science draws its terms, its words, the very instruments 
by which a science or a discovery becomes the property of the 
world, from being the property of an individual. Moreover, 
what can we substitute for that which now is the germ of the 
science of the age—the comparative study of language? This 
claim is not arrogance. For neither astronomy with its un- 
ceasing discoveries, nor geology with its startling disclosures, 
has any reference to man. They may teach us the wonderful 
laws which regulate God’s great universe; they may permit us 
dimly to trace a few facts in the history of the little planet we 
tread on, we live and die on; but what is it that draws the 
curtain from the inmost recesses of the past, opening to us a 
view upon the zations migrating from a common centre; that 
proclaims, in unmistakable speech, what pyramids and mum- 
mies, mounds and graves, skulls and buried arms, fail to intimate 
clearly, namely, that men are a family of brethren; that con- 
firms without hesitancy, that God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the faee of the earth,” and 
.that, however great the diversity of the tongues and dialects of 
men now is, there was a time when “the whole earth was of 
one language and of one speech;”—what science is it but the 
science of language!—and the languages misnamed dead are at 
once its foundation, its material, and the field of its culture. « 

“There is, in fact, no sure way of tracing the history and 
migrations of the early inhabitants of the world except by 
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means of their languages; any other mode of inquiry must rest 
on the merest conjecture and hypothesis. It may seem strange 
that anything so vague and arbitrary as language should sur- 
vive all other testimonies, and speak with more definiteness, 
even in its changed and modern state, than all other monu- 
ments, however grand and durable. Yet so it is; we have the 
proof before us every hour. Though we had lost all other his- 
tory of our country, we should be able to tell, from our language, 
composed as it is of a substratum of Low German with deposits 
of Norman-French and Latin—the terms of war and govern- 
ment pertaining to the former of the superinduced elements, 
the terms of ecclesiastical and legal use to both of them— 
that the bulk of our population was Saxon, and that they 
were overcome and permanently subjected to a body of Nor- 
man invaders; while the Latin element would show us how 
much that language had been used by the lawyers and church- 
men.” * 

Language, then, being the storehouse of tradition, living on 
from nation to nation;—the clue of material and spiritual con- 
nection, which joins century to century—the common memory 
of the human race ;—the study of its noblest representatives has 
little to fear from those opposed to it, though they be giants. 
Vandalism and a low utilitarianism cannot triumph. But those 
friendly to it—its professed friends and promoters—aye, there 
lies the danger. If at this moment thorough classical training 
is in jeopardy in this country, through the encroachments of 
twenty subjects, which may all belong. to what is called: useful 
information, and may all tend to impart a knowledge of things 
(realia), but which have nothing to do with education proper, 
let us be candid and confess that the advocates of classical 
instruction themselves have left the door open for this host of 
harpies. If we, at any time, have had no well-defined concep- 
tion of the real aim and object of education, if we have become 
formal and lukewarm in our attachment to it, if the ery of the 
vulgar has been allowed to undermine our honest convictions, 
if our indifference has shaken men’s faith in our sincerity, if 
we have set half-taught men and youths to wield that chisel 
which requires the steady hand of an artist like Arnold, if we 
have substituted the fact of having read so many pages for the 
ability to read them, if we have given Virgil and Homer to 
children to read, if we have let smattering take the place of 
grammatical firmness, if we have made boys learn by rote like 
parrots, instead of learning by reflection like men,—then we 
need not wonder if our sin has found us out, and of all our 
harvest-hope we have 

“* Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care.” 
* Donaldson, “ New Cratylus,” 
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In a previous number* we gave an imperfect sketch of the 
method of instruction in the ancient languages pursued in the 
German gymnasia. We proceed now to some other branches, 
and first to the Hebrew. 

As a branch of instruction, the Hebrew language has a his- 
tory of its own. It cannot be surprising that a new interest 
in the study of the Scriptures should be coincident in point of 
time with the Reformation ; in fact, the advances which have 
been made in the grammatical study of the Hebrew language 
have been due almost wholly to Protestants. That wonderful 
youth, the Franciscan Conrad Pellican, published his Hebrew 
grammar (De modo legendi et intelligendi Hebrea) in 1503, 
having compiled it without any aid except the Hebrew Bible 
and a Latin translation.t However, John Reuchlin is gene- 
rally considered the father of Hebrew learning in Germany, 
for by his Libri tres de rudimentis Hebraicis (published in 
1506), which contained both grammar and dictionary, he trans- 
planted David Kimchi’s learning into Christendom, and be- 
eame the author of those technical terms which are still re- 
tained in the books treating of the Hebrew language. Thus 
aided, the Hebrew was soon introduced into the schools, and 
accordingly, we find that about the middle of the sixteenth 
century it was taught in the Saxon princes’ schools, and in 
the year 1580 it was established by law as a regular branch 
of instruction; the same was the case in the schools attached 
to the monasteries in Wiirtemberg. It retained its place un- 
disputed in the gymnasia, which sprung from these institutions, 
at least for such pupils as intended to study theology, until 
very recently, when voices began to be raised against it. It 
was said that it was favouring that one class of pupils, the 
future theologians, whilst nothing was offered in compensation 
to those who designed to devote themselves to law or medi+ 

cine; that it was overburdening the student, who had enough 
’ to do with his ordinary branches; that there was no reason 
why it should not or could not be studied with equal advan- 
tage, at least, during the first year of the university course; 
that the number of students of theology was so small in the 
gymnasia that it was unreasonable to waste the time of a 
teacher on a few, which could with greater advantage be em- 
ployed in the instruction of a large class. Besides, the uni- 
versity must furnish the means to study the elements of the 
language, at any rate, since the students came there very un- 
equally prepared, and since many do not resolve to study theo- 
logy until they have entered the university. ; 


* See British and Foreign Evangelical Review, vol. ii. p, 943. 
+ Not long after the bolder monk of Erfurt had lifted up his voice, Pellican joined 
the Protestants. . 
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Nevertheless, whilst the objections to the removal of He- 
brew were so many and so great, these charges against its 
remaining were considered too slight and trifling. No student, it 
was said, ever complained that by adding Hebrew to his other 
studies in the gymnasium, the burden became too great for 
him, since the study is voluntary; the language itself is much 
easier than Latin or Greek ; it is not partiality to theological 
students to afford them the means of acquiring the Hebrew in 
the gymnasium, as other students may enter upon the study 
of law or medicine immediately upon leaving the gymnasium, 
whilst theology cannot be studied without an acquaintance 
with the Hebrew. As a language, moreover, it well deserves 
a place in the gymnasium, without at all encroaching upon its 
immediate object. For in the combination of sublimity of 
spirit, and simplicity of form, neither the Greek nor the Latin 
could bear a comparison with it. Besides, modern civilization 
rests after all as much, nay, far more, upon the religion of 
the Old Testament, than upon Greek and Roman culture. If 
the latter, then, receives so much attention that the edueated 
man may know the historical foundation on which he stands, 
does not the Hebrew language deserve, at least, an equal share 
of attention? On the other hand, if Hebrew should be drop 
as a branch of instruction in the gymnasium, the theolo 
course in the university would require to be lengthened by at 
least one year.* And wotld not thus the general standing of 
Hebrew learning be considerably lowered, since, at present, 
the student who comes to the university has studied Hebrew 
for four, five, and even six years beforehand? Thus, too, the 
memorising of paradigms, which is so unpalatable to adults, 
falls in years when committing to memory is an ordinary, 
every-day affair. 

This subject is worthy of special attention, as the question 
has been raised here and there in this country, whether our col- 
leges ought not to afford the opportunity of acquiring the He- 
brew. If we consider the age at which most of our theological 
students enter the seminary, the almost general repugnance to 
ae the rudiments of a new language so different in cha- 
racter from all which they may have learned before, the multi- 
plicity of studies that devolve upon them during their theologi- 
cal course, short at best as it is, the value of the time and 
labours of the theological professor, a scholar, who must devote 
perhaps ten lessons a-week, and even more, to the thankless 


* “ Prepterea vix est,"curmoneam, eum, qui th ime stedere oogitel, non pose ae- 
cedere ad academiam, nisi etiam lingue Hebraice ementa et vocabulorum aliquam 
copiam memoria teneat, Nam qui in academia demum ad litterarum Hebraicarum ele- 
menta se applicent, eos partim cetera studia tardare vel omnino rerum suarum suc- 
cessum incredibiliter impedire, usus affatim docet.”—( Nobbe, De maturitate studiorum 
scholasticorum temporis Melanchthoniani et nostri, p. 28.) 
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drudgery of hearing recitations in grammar and mere transla- 
tion—we may well wonder that our colleges do not supply this 
great want. Two or three hours a-week during the Junior and 
Senivur years devoted to Hebrew would be an invaluable benefit 
to our Biblical scholarship, and, may we not say, to our Church? 
And it seems as if colleges, with a very small amount of self- 
denial on the part of professors, could much more readily afford 
the means to study Hebrew, than French or German, which all 
of our colleges do, We are amazed sometimes at the amount 
of Hebrew learning apparent in some of the books from Ger- 
many; but we should probably be still more astonished to see 
boys of fourteen years of age translate sections of modern his- 
tory or of Greek and Roman antiquities into Hebrew, as fast as 
the original is dictated to them ; or to see theological students, 
in taking walks with their teacher, translate newspapers into 
Hebrew for pastime.* 

Of the method usually pursued in the instruction of Hebrew 
the following is an outline. As soon as the student can read 
the text, he commits to memory the pronouns and the paradigm 
of the regular verb, the formation of which the teacher explains 
at the same time; that is, he points out the preformatives and 
afformatives, and their significations; then comes the doctrine 
of the suffixes, with the necessary paradigms of nouns and verbs. 
At this stage of his progress, the pupil commences to translate 
some easy passage of Scripture, the teacher frequently giving 
beforehand the meaning of the words contained in the subse- 
quent lesson, to supersede the necessity of the student’s hunting 
for the words, which would take too much time from him at this 
early period of his advancement. Reading and translating are 
henceforth continued, whilst some portion of the grammar forms 
at the same time a part of every lesson. Now he learns the 
doctrine of the letters, their changes, &c. As soon as he is 
acquainted with the gutturals and their powers, he commits 
the verbs with their gutturals; as soon as he has learned the 
nature and changes of the quiescent letters, he learns the para- 
digms of the irregular verbs. The paradigm given in the book 
is seldom conjugated in the class, but generally some verb like 
it. During the reading lessons the teacher constantly causes 
the student to repeat what he has learned before, and explains 
what he has not yet learned, so that he becomes acquainted 
with some rules of the syntax, such as the uses of the construct 
state, of the tenses, the article, the particles, &c., long before 
he learns them in the grammar ; or the teacher explains one of 
these phenomena, and requires the student to learn the rules 


* This has actually been the custom, until recently, in some of the institutions of 
Wiirtemberg. The decline of religion went hand in hand with a decline in this part 
of their echolarship ! 
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concerning them from the subsequent lesson from the book. 
Reading the text correctly, and also writing the Hebrew cha- 
racter, are constantly kept in view; the latter is practised by 
written grammatical exercises, such as the pres ya of verbs, 
first after the model of the paradigm in the book, and with its 
aid, afterwards from memory. In preparing his reading les- 
sons the pupil is also required to write out the words, which he 
must look for in the lexicon, and commit them perfectly to 
memory. ‘Translations from the German into Hebrew are also 
in use, mostly, however, in such a manner that, the books being 
closed, the teacher gives the German of some passages read 
shortly before, or even at any previous time, and requires them 
to be turned into Hebrew, ex témpore. The more advanced 
student is also required to turn parts of the New Testament, or 
of the Apocryha, into Hebrew; German-Hebrew dictionaries 
are hardly ever used. There are also frequent exercises in the 
reading of the unpointed text. 

The study of the Hebrew, which generally occupies part of 
the last four years of the course in the gymnasium, is generally 
distributed, so that in the first year the pupil learns the 
accidence and practises it both orally and by writing; in the 
second he translates parts of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, continuing the study of the grammar; in the third, 
he reads select portions of the Psalms and Proverbs, still retain- 
ing the study of the grammar; and in the fourth year, select 
portions from the prophets are read. 

German grammar is taught in all the gymnasia; the methods 
are numerous, and differ very considerably. Although they 
arose successively, most of them are still followed in different 
parts of Germany. Shortly after the Thirty Years’ War, when 
the study of the ancient classics was considered the Alpha and 
Omega of an education, it was thought that native authors and 
speakers could only succeed by imitating the anciénts. Trans- 
lation and imitation were consequently the only means used to 
impart the art of wrjting; hence German grammar was Latin- 
ised, or at least ub in the mould of the Latin grammar. To 
this period belong all those “fabulous” German gramniars, 
from Gottsched to Heinsius and Heyne. But when German 
genius broke loose from the fetters of such an artificial and 
unnatural system, and German literature became of age, gram- 
mar, stiff from long repose, limped after it; it commenced to 
be practical; in order to adapt it to the necessities of the 
middle classes, technical and theoretical instruction were com- 
pletely submerged under dictation, composition, and all sorts 
of exercises in style, so that the living, correcting teacher was 
the supreme arbiter of all doubtful questions. This system 
insensibly fell back again into the imitating method, only that 
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native writers were now set up as the models, instead of the 
Greeks and Romans. This method was still further improved 
by the appearance of such writings as those of Goethe and 
Schiller, which were now made the subjects of regular study, and 
analysis. But when the modern science of comparative philo- 
logy arose, and the Germanists raked up the almost forgotten 
ancestors of the German language, the Old High German, the 
Middle High German, and various other, German dialects, the 
‘** historical grammar,” with its method, made its appearance, 
which ascends to the highest sources of the language, traces 
the history of single sounds, of individual words, and of entire 
idioms, goes into the minutest details of syntax and diction, 
brings to its aid, for the purpose of elucidation, every available 
light from collateral languages and dialects, endeavours to 
remove all that is foreign, and to evolve the real substance of 
the language in the greatest possible purity. This method pro- 
duced a complete revolution, and every method that has arisen 
subsequently, has not been intended to supersede, but to com- 
lete it. Jacob Grimm is its father. The next in order is 
cker, with the logical.method. He supplied the theoretical 
substructure of system to the materials gathered before, and 
educed the most complicated forms and phrases, logically and 
naturally, from some one fundamental principle. The latest 
method is the “ psychological,” which, based on William von 
Humboldt’s popularised ideas concerning language, endeavours 
to exhibit the relations of the human mind to the phenomena 
of universal grammar, and especially of the German mind to 
the German language. 

Connected with this is the subject of composition, which 
receives particular attention in most of the gymnasia. System 
is pursued in this as well as in everything else. The progress 
is gradual from the lowest class to the highest. The first exer- 
cises in this department are copying extracts; this is intended 
as a practice of the rules of orthography and punctuation, and 
as a means of producing accuracy. Next comes dictation, where 
the same ends are had in view. Then the teacher reads or 
narrates historical incidents, fables, tales, or descriptions, which 
the pupil afterwards writes down from memory. This affords 
the first practice in what. may properly be called composing, 
that is, constructing sentences and periods. These exercises are 
followed by amplifications: a few of the principal features of a 
narrative, description, dissertation, (these, too, in systematic 
succession,) are given, which the pupil is required to carry out 
more fully and to complete. This is sometimes yaried in such 
a manner that merely words are given which are required to be 
formed into a narrative, &c. This, of course, exercises the 
imagination. Hereupon follow exercises in changing the form— 
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é. g-, narratives are to-be cast into the.form of letters; the eub- 
ject of the same letter is to be addressed to different persons ; 
poetry is to be turned into prose; fables, parables, éc., into 
moral disquisitions; a figurative style is to be stripped .of its 
metaphors, and vice versa, &c. &c. Then commentaries, poems 
(generally,) are to be explained, unusual phrases and expressions 
to be rendered clear, the connection of the parts to be pointed 
out, &e. This is a very extensive subject, commencing with 
the mere paraphrase of a fable, and reaching to the, esthetical 
development of a tragedy. Next imitations: the form. of a 
greater or less production is retained by,a.change. of its con- 
tents; ‘or, in higher classes, a deseription of an object, a person, 
a place, is given as a model to be imitated by the application 
of its principles, arrangement, &c., in the deseription of another 
object of a similar nature. The same.is done with disserta- 
tions and the like. After this comes analysis; then its opposite. 
After that is required the treatment of .a given historical 
material from a given point of view. Then descriptions of 
minor objects, phenomena, localities, edifices, machines, .cos- 
tumes, paintings, statues, travels, real or fictitious, festivities, 
spectacles, &c.* Descriptions of character occupy the, next 
place; not only of the character of individuals, but also of - 
nations, parties, societies, orders, periods; nor are they of a 
historical character alone, but also of heroes, of tales, poems, 
and dramas, or of imaginary characters, &c. After this are 
generally placed parallels and comparisons of objects, in nature, 
historical or poetical characters, works of art, &c. Then in- 
vestigations or criticisms; hereupon dissertations; and finally 
speeches and orations. 

It will be readily seen that many of these divisions, as here 
enumerated, admit again of such subdivisions that they afford 
matter for exercises in.all classes, perhaps; that is, three, four, 
or more of these species may be practised. during the same 
year, not successively, but by the side of one another; but here 
again the principle of proceeding from what is easy. to what is 
more difficult, is earefully observed. 

The subject is always assigned by the teacher; the.same 
subject for the whole class; it is generally one which does not 
go beyond the range of the pupil's. knowledge or, private read- 
ing, it.gives the pupil generally an opportunity to show his im- 
provement in the acquisition of certain matters that have been 
recently treated of in the class; the form of the composition, 
also, is.always definitely given, whether it is to be an essay, ora 
speech, or a letter, &c., if itis to be a metrical composition, 
whether it: is to be an ode, or a ballad, ora sonnet, &c. . The 


* The Germans here make a distinction between’ Beschreibung and Schilderwng, the 
latter being more elevated in style than the former. : 
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_ minimum length also is prescribed. Such compositions are 
generally written once a-fortnight. The teacher, on returning 
the corrected exercises to the pupils, tells them how the class 
generally have succeeded in their work, reads and eriticises 
some of the best and some of the worst, having previously 
classified and arranged all the compositions according to their 
comparative merits, Sometimes he reads a composition on the 
same subject written by himself, to show the class how the 
work should have been performed to be entirely satisfactory. 
Sometimes an hour will be spent by the teacher in narrating 
interesting stories, true or fictitious, or he will ask one and 
another of the pupils to do so; or some rare book will be read 
aloud. At other times the teacher will spend an hour in ask- 
ing enigmas and riddles, which are frequently of a grammatical 
or etymological nature. 

Arithmetic is taught in the lowest two classes of the gym- 
nasium; text books are hardly ever used; very little, if any, 
cyphering is done in school hours; problems are dictated to be 
worked out at home, and written out, result as well as the 
work itself, in a copy-book, which is handed to the teacher in 
the next recitation, who, in the recitation after, returns it, with 
his marks noting the correctness or incorrectness of the several 
sums. The school-hours are taken up partly with the explana- 
tion of new rules, &c., and partly with mental arithmetic; in 
this some scholars attain to great proficiency. 

In Algebra the method is very much the same as that fol- 
lowed in this country, only that a text-book is hardly ever used, 
and the course is consequently slower but more thorough. 

In Geometry the method is somewhat different. A text-book, 
again, is something the pupils in a majority of the gymnasia 
never hear of. The whole of the first year is spent in what are 
called the definitions and axioms, which with us are generally 
despatched in one or two lessons. The method followed subse- 
quently is this: The teacher dictates -a proposition, explains 
all the terms, and ascertains by questioning whether it is under- 
stood. Some one of the pupils is now required to draw the 
figure on the black-board which seems to be demanded by the 
proposition. If auxiliary lines are necessary, he is either led, 
by questioning, to find them himself, or other members of the 
class find them for him; or, if they are of a more complicated 
nature, the teacher draws them himself. The hypothesis is 
’ then stated, as well as the thesis (the thing to be proved), 
by some formula (if possible) resembling an algebraic one; 
then the demonstration is found by the pupil, aided by the 
teacher, in the same heuristic or zetetic manner to which we 
have had occasion to allude before. The pupils are allowed to 
take notes of the demonstration, provided their attention is 
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not distracted by the operation, as they are constantly liable 
to have questions addressed to them just as much as the one 
who is engaged at the black board. This demonstration is then 
fully worked out at home, when care must be taken to have as 
few words as possible, representing every thing by algebraic 
signs and by the position of the equations. All the proposi- 
tions then gone through within one lesson are repeated in the 
next without the aid of the teacher, when the pupils have an 
opportunity of supplying defects in their demonstration, and of 
correcting errors. For the lesson after this, these propositions 
with their demonstrations are entered in a separate copy- 
book, which is handed to the teacher, at certain stated periods, 
for inspection and revision. The deduction of corollaries, the 
solution of problems, and the demonstration of minor proposi- 
tions not treated of in class, constitute the remainder of the 
pupil’s industry at home. 

An important constituent part of an education is the culture 
of the physical powers. A number of melancholy experiences 
united to press this truth upon the attention of the Germans. 
But, as is usual with them, they discussed long and learnedly 
before they took hold of the idea, and introduced gymnastic 
exercises into their schools. The pedagogic difficulty with them 
was to determine whether these exercises were to be performed 
as play or as work. If they were to be considered as play, 
then it was contended they did not belong to the school as a 
school exercise, but considered as work, they would seem alto- 
gether to concern only acrobats, jugglers, and so forth, or at 
best to constitute a part of the regular training of soldiers 
merely. After much had been spoken and written on the sub- 
ject, a general assent appears to have been produced to the 
view which maintains that the aim of these exercises was to 
bring the youths of a school together in greater numbers, for 
the purpose of physical and corporeal development, so that, at 
the same time, they should not be left without supervision. 
This was effected by the general establishment of turnpliatze, 
gymnasia in the English sense of the word, where gymnastics 
were made a regular branch of instruction, 

The principal methods followed are three in number, which 
bear severally the names of Jahn’s, Spiess’, and Ling’s. That of 
which Jahn was the most prominent advocate is the oldest. In 
1793, Gutsmuth published his Science of Gymnastics, which is 
founded, to a great extent, on the ancient Greek art, and which 
was designed to awaken the attention of parents and teachers 
to the necessity of giving the body a healthful development, 
whilst the intellect received its due share of training and exer- 
cise. The means which he employed to effect this development 


was a union of vigorous effort with unrestrained sport. Though 
NO. VIII. G ; 
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his endeavours did not fail to turn the thoughts of multitudes 
to this subject, yet the convulsed state of Europe at that time, 
the wars of Napoleon, and the general calamities in the train 
of contending nations, impeded its full development and its 
progress. But during the time that Germany, and especially 
proud Prussia, felt the yoke of the Corsican oppressor, Jahn 
had given to the ancient and yet novel art a new impulse 
among the descendants of the Teutons. The general arma- 
ment against France, which almost emptied the universities 
and gymnasia—(these youths were not pressed into the ser- 
vice, they were volunteers)—only stirred up a greater desire 
among the remainder for personal prowess, and bodily strength 
and vigour, all of which were greatly advanced by those gym- 
nastic exercises. Jahn’s system—if such it can be called, for it is 
merely a natural development and regular arrangement of play 
—is by far the most prevalent. To look at one of these places 
where youths are assembled for gymnastic exercises, one would 
think each one did just as he pleased, without rule or order; and, 
in many cases, his supposition would be correct. In fact, this 
system has no special reference to respiration or muscular 
action, and teaches only the use of limbs. All it produces 
appears to be agility, and perhaps boldness. Generally all 
the pupils of the gymnasium are divided and arranged, not in 
classes corresponding to those in the school, but in sections 
according to size and strength, and each of these sections is 
committed to the special instruction of a rpoyuymvaorgs ( Vortur- 
ner) ; this latter is either one of the older pupils, or one of the 
teachers of the gymnasium ; and many of us would perhaps be 
surprised to see some of those learned professors, with whose 
names and books we have become familiar, and whom we repre- 
sent to ourselves somewhat like the figure on the cover of Klotz’s 
lexicon, Jank, worn-out, in gown and slippers, almost buried 
amongst musty tomes—to see one of these in the gymnast’s 
linen roundabout, going through some break-neck motions and 
perilous ventures, or playing leap-frog con amore. A practised 
teacher of gymnastics superintends and directs the whole. 
These exercises take place in the open air, twice a-week, for 
two hours each time, and generally only during the summer 
months. 

But these gymnastics had their evils; they were found, in 
many instances, to engender a certain degree of bluntness, 
which soon became rudeness, a pride in personal vigour and 
strength, a spirit of defiance, and negligence of external forms 
and appearances, so that when it was found that the various 
societies of gymnasts (they existed to a very great extent 
among the people at large) cherished a spirit of liberty by (at 
least during the time of their gatherings) obliterating distine- 
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and a democratic turn of mind, they were considered in 
those monarchies as politically dangerous, radical, and revolu- 
tionary, and the public places for gymnastic exercises were 
closed. 

Thus this beautiful art languished, at least in the northern 
parts of Germany, until Prussia, in 1842, again endeavoured to 
revive it; that is, in connection with the gymnasia. But, in 
the mean time, a new system had arisen in the south, that of 
Spiess, who, failing to find rors, supa order, and method in 
the old system, wished to make the whole subject much more 
one of the real and recognised branches of an education. This 
system makes the attendance of the pupils obligatory, as at any 
other branch of instruction; the different classes of the gym- 
nasium are taught by different teachers as classes, and not 
together with other classes, daily at least for one hour—in 
summer in the open air, in winter in a building ; the order of 
sequence in the exercises, as laid down in the books on the 
subject, must be strictly attended to, and not deviated from 
any more than the rules of Latin syntax. There are, however, 
occasional pedestrian excursions of the whole gymnasium (in- 
cluding the teachers) for amusement, and partly for the exhi- 
bition of gymnastic exercises learnt before, and the practice of 
those for which there is no opportunity in a more or less con- 
fined gymnasium. 

The third and most artificial system is that introduced b 
the Central Gymnastic Institute, established at Berlin, whic: 
is to educate teachers of gymnastics, inasmuch as it is for 
want of these that gymnastic exercises have not been intro- 
duced yet into all the gymnasia, though the government 
ordered it about ten years ago. The difficulty was not that 
of obtaining men qualified to teach gymnastics, but men scien- 
tifically educated for the office of instructor, who should act 
as professors, and, at the same time, discharge the duty of 
teachers of gymnastics. The government attaches great im- 
portance to this office, because these teachers, with their pupils 
freed from the ordinary restraints of the schoolroom, are 
found to possess much more direct influence upon them than 
other teachers. It is also considered of the greatest import- 
ance that such teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with 
anatomy and physiology. The system pursued in that insti- 
tution, and prospectively to be introduced into all the gym: 
nasia, is that of Ling, a Swede, who divides the whole practice 
into four parts :— 

1. Pedagogical gymnastics (subjective-active), which teaches 
us how to subject our own body to our will. 

2. Military gymnastics (objective-active), which teaches us 
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to subject the will of another person to our own (wrestling, 
boxing, fencing, &c.) 

3. Remedial gymnastics (subjective-passive), by which man 
endeavours to overcome those anomalies and diseases of the 
body which have arisen from some abnormal state or con- 
dition. 

4. isthetical gymnastics (objective-passive), which teaches 
us to manifest our thoughts and feelings by attitude and pos- 
ture, or to express the idea of the beautiful by the movements 
of the muscles. 

In some gymnasia, swimming, riding, and even dancing, are 
also taught. 


Desultory and imperfect as this sketch is, it would be still 
more so should we pretermit every allusion to the religious 
position and influence of these gymnasia, the relation of clas- 
sical studies to the Christian spirit in Germany, and the man- 
ner in which they are regarded by the earnest Christians there. 

A quarter of a century ago, when F. Thiersch frrote his 
able work Ueber gelehrte Schulen, he believed he saw no greater 

“foe to Christianity and to its spirit than the materialistic and 
utilitarian tendencies of the age, which endeavoured to banish 
the classics from the German gymnasia, or at least to greatly 
circumscribe their sphere. Nor was he alone of this opinion. 
Voices most worthy to be heard were raised in defence of a 
thorough and almost exclusive study of the classics as one of 
the chief pillars of a truly Christian education and sentiment. 
So much the more astonishing is it to see at the present time 
men of equal zeal for Christianity charge the same branch of 
instruction with being the cause of a great part of the mischief 
in Church and State, recently experienced there. The fact is, 
thinking men had always followed with their sorrowing eyes 
the fearful inroads which rationalism, infidelity, and hostility 
to Christ were making in their country; and proverbially slow 
as they are in perceiving the practical bearings of a subject, 
they met the enemy at impracticable points, and with ineffiei- 
ent weapons. At first the preaching of the word from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, faithfully and fervently, was believed to be suffi- 
cient to counteract the evil among the people at large; but by 
degrees they perceived that irreligion was on the increase, 
and that they would not succeed in sweetening the bitter 
waters without ascending to their fountain. At this point of 
time the field of theory became the arena of the combat, and 
the consequence was that rationalism, as far as its theoretic 
and literary pretences were concerned, yielded up the ghost. 
Nevertheless, its advocates continued to parade about the dead 
carease, incredulous of its demise, and the people at large 
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were as much exposed as ever to its deleterious influences. 
Believing scholars felt that their reasonings and arguments 
fell utterly powerless on the minds of those whose whole mode 
of thinking, whose Anschauwngsweise, was toto celo different 
from their own. To their schools of logic, then, to the uni- 
versities, they directed their view and their efforts, and much 
indeed was written on university education, and on the state of 
morals and discipline among the students. But all their dis- 
cussions and investigations only convinced them more and 
more that they had not yet found the root of the evil. Now 
they turned to the gymnasia; and it is certainly true that it 
is from these that really proceeds the spirit that pervades 
and rules the life of society in Germany; for from these pro- 
ceed all the ministers of Church and State, the royal officers 
as well as the representatives of the people, their judges 
as well as their teachers. And in what hands were these 
gymnasia ? 

In 1848, when Radicalism, leaning on the * glorious March- 
days,” raised its head with unprecedented boldness, there was 
held at Berlin a large convention of teachers of gymnasia, in 
which it was moved to banish the Bible from the school, to 
cease teaching that the moral law is represented by the deca- 
logue, to discontinue, thenceforth, requiring pupils to commit 
the Creed, and to prevent clergymen from giving religious 
instruction in the gymnasia. 

But we are too hasty. How, it may be asked, came such a 
spirit of antichrist into institutions established by the Church, 
and required by the law of the State to instruct in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion? It cannot be denied that it had been 
engendered, fostered, and promoted, not by the classics, but 
by,the mode pursued in studying and teaching them. When 
Grecian taste and refinement, Roman patriotism and heroism, 
the solemn dignity and wisdom of a Socrates, the self-denial 
and sobriety of a Stoic, the patience and perseverance of a 
Demosthenes, not to speak of the splendid images of epic and 
dramatic poetry, and of mythology; when all these were placed 
before the eyes of pleasure-loving youth in all their attractive- 
ness, when the teacher studiously concealed their dark sides, 
or exhibited them only as necessary and pardonable evils, when 
the light of the Word of God was never placed in contrast with 
the delusive, lurid fires of pagan poesy, the religious feelings 
were stifled, the sense of sin blunted, and the need of redemp- 
tion was hardly ever experienced. 

And such was the treatment of the classics for years and 
years. The whole race of modern philologists, who constitute 
the most important portion of the teachers in the gymnasia, 
proceed from a school in which the different elements of anti- 
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pathy to Christianity, as they appeared respectively in Rous- 
seau, Lessing, and EF’. A. Wolf, are mixed. The Darstellung der 
Alterthumswissenschaft of the latter became the foundation of 
the classical philology of the present day. In this book Wolf 
utters the sentiment, that the study of antiquity “ constitutes 
the basis of the character of a perfect man ;” in the dedication 
(to Goethe) he calls it a “ serious thought to enter into the 
whole worship of the inspired gods.” Another coryphzeus of the 
same school, Heyne, says,—‘ With sorrow I must confess that 
if I have not become altogether abandoned, I owe it more to 
the heathens than to the Christians.” G. Hermann warns his 
readers against “the impious piety of those bats that talk 
as if man was wicked and could only obtain divine grace by 
believing.” * 
The disciples of such masters, of course, carried their own 
coldness and repugnance to the gospel into the gymnasium; 
they could not show to their pupils, that the law written in the 
hearts of the heathen was also a schoolmaster to lead them to 
Christ, and that with all their jocund view of life, with all their 
manly vigour, the very essence of their existence was a melan- 
choly longing, a bitter resignation, a need of salvation without 
a power to save. Their visible efforts in groping after the 
truth, if haply they might find it, which, when pointed out by 
the Christian teacher, might themselves fill the soul with the 
oe seaegag of a Saviour, were never mentioned by those phi- 
ologists. Even Epicurus had said, Initium est salutis notitia 
ti; and if it was Anselm’s dictum, Credo ut intelligam, 
Aristotle had said before him, 47 wicreisw riv warSdvovra. Plato 
says, that real goodness is neither natural to man, nor acquired, 
but that it is a gift of God, (i d& viv juste tv wave rH Abyw roirw 
nag Enrnoupmiv re xoel Ehivyousy, dperh Gy im Urs Duos: obre didaxrdv, 
GAAG Sig. woipy rapayryvomcvn cvev vod, ol¢ ay rapayiyynras— Meno, 
§ 42.)+ In the Republic (i. 5), he describes a Grecian death- 
bed, “After a man,” says he, “ begins to think that he is soon 
to die, he becomes inspired with a fear and concern about things 
that had not entered his head before, for those so-called myths 
about a future state, which tell us that a man who has been 
wicked here must be punished hereafter, though he laughed at 
them formerly, then torment his soul with apprehensions that 
they may be true.” In another remarkable passage, he speaks of 
the two classes of men—the godly as most Woenea, and the 
ungodly as most miserable, rod wiv Isiou cidaiporsordrou, rev 3: abeou 


*“Impia pietas tenebrionum, hominem malu messe nec nisi credendo impetrare gratiam 
divinam, dictantium.” 

+ What a contrast between this sublime humility of the truth-seeking spirit of the 
Greek, and the loathsome pride of the}Roman : “Propter virtutem enim jure laudamur, 
et in virtute recte gloriamur; quod non contingeret, si id donum a deo, non a nobis, 
haberemus /”—(Cie. Nat. Deor. iii, 36.) 
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&bXuwrdrou;* a former generation he believed to have been better 
and in closer community with the Deity, (of wiv wadasol xpsirroves 
nei nal iyyurépw Isiv oixotvees);+ the knowledge of a just and 
benevolent God he taught to be wisdom and true virtue, the 
want of it folly and unmistakable depravity. { Sometimes the 
ancients are quite “ orthodox.” Cicero says, In libidine esse, 
peccatum est, etiam sine effectu.§ Plato teaches eternal punish- 
ment: Gorg. p. 525; Phed. p. 113. But such, and an hun- 
dred like instances, never occurred in the teaching of those 
learned men. 

It is true, the law requires religious instruction to be given 
in every class of the gymnasium at least twice a-week, and the 
course pursued (with considerable variations) is that the lower 
classes are made acquainted with Biblical history, whilst the 
chief articles of faith are explained, and — of Scripture 
and hymns are committed to memory. In the middle ¢ 
the life of Christ and the history of the Church under the 
apostles form the subject of instruction. The highest classes 
read the New Testament in the original, in connection with 
Exegesis, Introduction, an Exposition of the principal doctrines, 
or Church history. Romanists and Jews are neither required 
nor expected to attend these recitations; the former are taught 
separately by some priest of the Romish Chureh, who is com- 
pensated by the gymnasium, and where the Jews are numer- 
ous, a Jewish rabbi is generally employed by the gymnasium 
to teach these. || : 

But it needs no demonstration to affirm that the character 
of such religious instruction depends, after all, upon the person 
of the teacher, or else it wo be inconceivable how these 
gymnasia could have acquired their antichristian tendencies. 
If we look at some of their text-books and catechisms, the case 
will be very plain tous. A change of heart is not even spoken 
of in some of the catechisms in use among them. The doctrine 
of a Redeemer is treated for the most part historically, and 
only so that he is shown to be the Messiah of the Jews. The 
Holy Spirit is a spirit engendered by enlightenment and in- 
struction, a sort of mental development and a communication 
of clear ideas. A knowledge of self is insisted on, but not in 
the Christian sense, not a knowledge of one’s sinfulness and 
dependence, but rather in the sense of Plato, a knowledge of 
how great our intellectual wants and capacities are. 

And how is it with religious exercises? These vary indefi- 
nitely, as every thing else connected with these institutions, 


* Themtetus, § 86. + Phil. 16, Of Polit, 271. 
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not only in the different gymnasia, but also in the same one at 
different periods under different directors. In most of them 
the teacher who teaches the first lesson in the morning reads 
a hymn, more rarely a short prayer in prose, sometimes he 
repeats it from memory. The pupils nearly always consist of 
a mixture of Lutherans, Reformed, Roman Catholics, “German 
Catholics,” Jews (in some institutions the latter form nearly 
one-half of the pupils), here and there a stray Baptist or 
Methodist also. But there is seldom a word heard in these 

rayers that could offend any one of them; the name of Christ 
is rarely mentioned. Sometimes, in a Protestant gymnasium, 
it happens that the teacher who instructs during the first hour 
of the day in a certain class is a Roman Catholic. Under 
such circumstances we have known instances where the teacher 
would bring some Protestant prayer-book with him, and hand 
it to one of the pupils to read aprayer. The variety of prayer- 
books, also, is very great; every shade, from sound doctrine 
to the merest moralism, may frequently be found in the same 
gymnasium. 

At the beginning of a term, the exercises of the gymnasium 
are introduced by all the pupils assembling in the “ Hall,” and 
singing one of those celebrated German hymns, after which 
the direetor delivers a short hortatory address. In a few 


gymnasia it is customary for the teachers and all the — of 


their denomination to unite in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper once or twice a-year. In some the morning worship 
is common, that is, all the pupils assemble daily, or at least 
on certain days of the week in the “ Hall,” and sing a hymn, 
after which one of the teachers pronounces a prayer. In - 
addition to these exercises a very few have a religious address 
at the beginning of every week. 

The only other religious influence which some may expect 
to find is that of the singing lessons, where those great Ger- 
man chorale and oratorios are practised and performed. But 
in these the whole attention of the pupil is so much absorbed 
by the music and the mere mechanical execution, that the 
words make no impression upon him. We can really assert 
that in a number of gymnasia the name of Christ is not heard 
so as to make any impression or awaken any thought, except, 
perhaps, in the two hours specially devoted to religious instruc- 
tion. Even in history, when the enormous change is to be 
spoken of, which marks its page shortly after the commencement 
of the Christian era, the professor will endeavour to show the 
cause to have been the migration of nations, or the downfall 
of the Roman empire, any thing rather than the true cause, 
so that one who should not attend the hours of religious in- 
struction might be a pupil of gymnasium for years, and remain 
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utterly ignorant (for all that the gymnasium does to the con- 
trary) of the great motive power of the civilised world, and 
the only true hope for a blessed hereafter. In fact, we could 
mention the case of a Jewish boy, not below ordinary capacity, 
and rather fond of reading, who had been in a Protestant 
gymnasium for five years, and being once prevented by a cold 
from singing in the usual singing lesson, was sitting still whilst 
the class were singing Paul Gerhardt’s glorious hymn, O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden. He followed the words as they were 
sung, and the long-drawn notes gave him time for reflection. 
But he soon found that he understood nothing of the hymn. 
The 


. . “ Haupt, zum Spott gebunden 

Mit einer Dornenkron’!” 
suggested to him many a painting and engraving he had seen; 
but the next lines, 

** © Haupt sonst schén gezieret 

Mit héchster Ehr’ und Zier,” 

were utterly unintelligible to him. He would doubtless have 
fallen upon a train of thinking which might have proved high] 
profitable, had not the last word of the next line, “‘ schimpfiret, 
which is obsolete, and seems to present an anomalous forma- 
tion, given his thoughts a different direction. 

As an index of the religious influence of the gymnasia, and 
its estimation among Christians in Germany, we would refer 
to the establishment of the Christian Gymnasium at Giitersloh, 
in 1851, in consequence of an action of the Convention of Ger- 
man Evangelical churches (Kirchentag), which met in Stutt- 
gart in 1850. Such a convention is a voluntary meeting of 
men from all parts of Germany, who are interested in the 
Church, and are endeavouring to find ways and means to stop 
the decrease of evangelical religion and true piety among them, 
and to further and aid schemes for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom. The School, as being the nursery of the Church, 
and entrusted -with the intellectual and spiritual interests of 
the rising generation, her hope, could not fail to claim and 
receive a considerable share of their attention. It was gene- 
rally conceded that the School was not doing its duty, that 
so far from being an ally to the Church, it was to be feared 
that in many instances the latter was injured by the School. 
Especially was this charged upon the gymnasia; and this feel- 
ing called forth the establishment of the above-named institu- 
tion, and of a similar one in Stuttgart, in both of which the 
prime consideration is the education of their pupils for the 
Church and true Christianity. 

According to the prospectus, the Christian Gymnasium at 
Giitersloh considers an education for the kingdom of God the 
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highest aim and the ultimate object of all efforts at education. 
It intends, therefore, to instruct youths carefully in the holy 
Scriptures, to introduce them into the history of the kingdom 
of God, and of the Christian Church particularly, and to en- 
deavour to convince them of the truth and the divine origin of 
Christianity—all on the basis of the Confession of Faith of 
the Evangelical Church. This end is also kept in view in the . 
instruction in History and the Natural Sciences. Classical 
antiquity must be stripped of its “ divinity,” the delusive halo 
with which it has been surrounded by an apostate, heathenish 
philology. But nevertheless, the classics will be taught with 
greater thoroughness and earnestness than has been done by 
the method which has sprung from the Pantheistic philosophy. 

The action of the Convention awakened a general interest 
in the subject throughout the Protestant Church in Germany ; 
and at the Convention held in Elberfeld on the 15th of Septem- 
ber 1851, it was found necessary to make the question as to the 
influence of the education of the gymnasia upon Christianity 
one of the regular topics of discussion. In vindication of the 
gymnasia it was urged that too much was required of them; 
that their influence was over-estimated ; whilst, in fact, their 
tendency was towards a Christian education; that even the 
law required this of them. The speakers on this side endea- 
voured to show that even the various branches of instruction 
taken singly had a religious tendency. It was not Protestant- 
ism which excommunicated science. Those that designated 
the study of the heathen classies as unchristian, could not claim 
the example of Paul, and Basil the Great, and Augustine. It 
was Julian the apostate who wished to deprive the Christian: 
schools of the study of the classics; but Luther, Melancthon, 
Spener, Francke, Neander, and others of this class, knew how 
to esteem it. Even in the arrangement of their studies, the 
— recognised the Christian faith as a distinct element. 

f, therefore, the state of religion was low and deplorable, it 
was not the gymnasia which could be accused on account of it, 
but the whole Church, and parents, preachers, and teachers. 
He that is without sin among you in this matter, let him first cast 
a stone, exclaimed the chief speaker for the gymnasia. 

The principal speaker on the other side of the question was 
Dr Rumpel, the Director of the new Institution at Giitersloh. 
He said that the very question showed that the necessity was 
recognised of the gymnasium’s giving Christian instruction, 
but that it was not doing it. It was therefore not incumbent 
on him to demonstrate that the gymnasia were not Christian, 
but the burden of proof lay with the opposite side. He en- 
deavoured to show, not that classical studies were of a danger- 
ous tendency, but that the great philologists from whose 
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schools the present generation of teachers had proceeded, had 
been alienated from the gospel. In their minds the spirit of 
antiquity had taken the place of the Spirit of God. Yet the 
treatment produced by this alienation was not confined to the 
instruction in the languages, but existed also in the other 
branches, such as History, Natural Sciences, and Mathematics. 
This whole current must be stemmed. Some Christian Wolf 
was needed for the classics. Some changes were undeniably 
needed; but as these were not, and could not be made instan- 
taneously in the existing -gymnasia, these Christian gymnasia 
had been established for Christian parents to have their children 
rightly instructed. . 

In the subsequent debate, various ways and means were pro- 
posed to bring the gymnasia back to Christianity. Professor 
Miiller, of Halle, recommended chiefly the employment of 
theologians as teachers in the gymnasia. To this it was replied, 
that the attempt had been made to obtain such, but that the 
office of teacher was too toilsome a one, and offered too little 
compensation, to hold out sufficient inducement for theologians 
to enter it. Another minister thought that students of 
divinity ought to consider it a self-denying sacrifice required 
of them by their very profession to offer their services as 
teachers. Some objected to the name Christian gymnasia, for 
the new Institution, and wanted the term Church gymnasia 
substituted for it. Others recommended the reading of Latin 
and Greek Christian writers in preference to the classies. Dr 
Krummacher, of Bertin, closed the discussion with a character- 
istic speech, in which he said that the fault could not be justly 
charged upon any single agency; that it lay in the atmo- 
sphere, and that the religious teacher, as he was needed at this 
period, must be a very exorcist. The resolutions finally passed 
were to the intent that as the existing (State) gymnasia were 
Christian institutions, in their fundamental arran ent, as 
well as by the requisition of the law, it was the duty of the 
Evangelical Chureh, and of every Evangelical Ohristian, to 
contribute by every possible means towards making them what 
they ought to be; that, however, private gymnasia were useful 
as supplying a want felt in some sections of the country, and as 
serving for models to the State gymnasia, which needed such 
a stimulus; and that the Convention was glad to see such an 
ee founded at Giitersloh. 

t the implied in this, the teachers of the i 
raised a sed inoue and numerous and ingenio of er 
were constructed ; nevertheless, the general absence of the true 
Christian spirit. in a large portion oft the teachers, of a cordial 
faith in the Son of God, and of a hearty zeal for his cause, so 
evident to all, could not be supplied by the most ingenious 
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apologies ; besides, as they had conceded in the course of the 
debate that they left it to “the facts of history” to teach the 
pupil that the heathen were “aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel,” their position needed no further interpretation. 

Yet it would be incorrect to suppose that all the gymnasia 
present this gloomy and cheerless aspect ; that all the teachers 
had become apostate, and heathen or infidels at heart ; or that 
corruption went on uninterruptedly, without a corresponding 
remedial power developing itself. The observer cannot have 
failed to mark that a better day is beginning to dawn in the 
conception and representation of antiquity. There are already 
pens busy showing that classical antiquity is of great import- 
ance in a Christian education ; for its life and development are 
nothing but. the unimpeded natural growth of the heart of 
man when left to itself. Both negatively and positively it 
points to Christianity. To exhibit this aspect of the bygone 
ages, and to lead the pupil to a perception of it, is the duty of 
the Christian philologist. Nor is this a mere ideal appellation; 
there are those that in all truth deserve it. To name only 
such as are somewhat better known on this side of the Atlantic, 
we would mention Lassaulx, a teacher in Bavaria, who has 
written a whole series of dissertations for the purpose of show- 
ing that all the mythology and religious rites of the Gentiles 
were but a oxia réiv werddvrwy, the types and prophetic annuncia- 
tions of what was to follow. In his Commentatio de mortis 
dominatu in veteres, Lassaulx has collected a number of pas- 
sages from the classics, which give us a vivid image of the 
gloomy despondency and despair which forms the background 
of the bright surface described in Schiller’s Gods of Greece as - 
unbeclouded gaiety, youthful pleasure in this life, imperishable 
beauty, a paradise full of peace, a heaven on earth. Lassaulx 
presses from the ancients a confession which shows us their 
dread, their horror in view of the vanity and perishable nature 
of all earthly blessings, and in view of the losses they meet 
with on the one hand and on the other, their forced indiffer- 
ence, and spiteful, defiant resignation.* Dr J. F. Kurtz, in 
Russia, who is well known in the theological world, has written 
several books of a similar bearing; in his History of the Old 
Covenant he has some pertinent remarks on the pedagogical 
design of Paganism. 

Nagelsbach of Niirnberg, a scholar and linguist as accom- 
plished as he is modest, says, that in his investigations on this 
subject he could not but perceive the longing and striving of 
the human mind after the possession of the one, the living, 
personal God, without which the soul could not be at rest or 
peace, and for which no pantheism could compensate. “ This 

* Some of Lassaulx's dissertations have been translated into English. 
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seeking after God is the life-pulse of the whole religious develop- 
ment of antiquity.” All their attempts failed, and the life of 
the ancients would exhibit before us motion and progress with- 
out a guiding star and without a centre, were it not that we 
knew that God has a constant witness of himself in the con- 
science of man, which being itself the moral law of good and 
evil, affords foundation and security to the existence of man. 
It was this law “ written in their hearts,” which sustained the 
life of the world until the time when the mind of man, ex- 
hausted and weary from its unsuccessful search after the living 
God, received that as a gift of grace from above, which it had 
been constantly seeking after.* . 

In chronological order, Creuzer should have been named 
sooner; but his theory is exceedingly liable to abuse, and has 
been abused by some of his English exponents. Still, in the 
preface to the third edition of his Symbolik wnd Mythologie, 
speaking of the unfavourable criticism the rationalists had 
passed upon his work, he says,—‘* They had begun to perceive 
that my investigations concerning the ancient religious systems 
led to a result which was diametrically opposed to their teach- 
ings. They start with the proposition that man is very good 
by nature, and needs ar! to perfect his reason to arrive at the 
highest felicity. But these investigations had shown that 
among almost all nations of antiquity there prevailed a vivid 
consciousness of spiritual corruption, and a desire after recon- 
ciliation with God.” ‘Nor did my book please those who seek 
the utmost perfection of man in the element of beauty and in 
zsthetical manners.” “Such esthetic and poetic souls are 
loath to be reminded how deep the feeling of ruin and helpless- 
ness is, from which the sublimest poesies and the profoundest 
allegories of the ancients have proceeded.” + 

We have been somewhat more minute in showing that there 
is a difference between the Classics as they ought to be taught, 
and the Classics as they have been taught, that the reader may 
not confound some of the admirable features of the German 
system of education with the evils resulting from that system 
as handled by godless teachers. We may rest assured that 
the Christian need not turn away entirely from those “ ages 
dark, obtuse, and steeped in sense,” but that he may still derive 
great lessons from the wanton childhood of our world, when 
matter “stole the style of gods,” for though Pride made the 
virtues of the Pagan world, yet 

* The Stagirite, and Plato, he who drank 
‘ The poisoned bowl, and he of Tusculum,” 
* Homeric Theology, p. xii. seg. . 
+ See in the Studien wad Kritiken (1847, p, 211.) an acoount, how Ullman, the theo 


logian, was influenced by Creuzer, the p' and how Creuzer’s profound inter- 
pretation of the religious symbols of the ancients cured Ullman of relig eptici 
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who led an Augustine* and a Neander to the fountain of sal- 
vation, still point to Him who died to save lost man, and raised 
him from his moral grave. 





Art. V.—1. The Standard Psalm Tune Book, containing up- 
wards of 600 specimens, comprising all the available Tunes in 
the English, Scotch, and Genevan Psalters, with many others 
from the German Choral Biicher, and other authentic sources, 
many of them rare; the whole faithfully compiled from the 
Original Editions, and arranged for Four Voices, with an 
Organ Accompaniment. By Henry Epwarp Dispin, Or- 
ganist of Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh. Published by Dal- 
maine and Oo., London. 1851. 

2. Notices regarding the Metrical Versions of the Psalms received 
by the Church of Scotland. (From the Appendix to Princi- 
pal Baillie’s Letters and Journals, Vol. III.) By Davin 
Latina, Esq. Edinburgh, 1842. 


THE employment of vocal psalmody in the service of God is, 
without all doubt, of the highest antiquity. Nature itself 
teaches us that the tongue, which is the glory of man, 
ought not to be silent in his Maker's praise; and the voice of 
song, in which the heart instinctively gives utterance to its 
overflowing joys and griefs, must find its noblest theme and 
its highest inspiration in celebrating the glories of the Su- 
preme Being. May we not suppose that the practice was - 
coeval with man? 
“ For neither various style, 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they to praise 

Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced or sung, 

Unmeditated ; such prompt eloquence 

Flowed from their lips, in prose, or numerous verse, 

More t ble than lute or harp 

To give more sweetness.” 

It is certain that as soon as “men began to call upon the 
name of the Lord,” in the acts of social worship, sacred 
psalmody formed one of its parts: ‘“ The church in the wil- 
derness” was inaugurated by a song of triumph sung at the 
Red Sea: ‘“ Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this 
song unto the Lord, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” And when the same church was brought into its temple- 
glory at Jerusalem, the harp of David, which had cheered him 

* “ Tile vero liber” (he speaks of Cicero's Hortensius, a philosophical treatise, only a 
srateetl procs nee, @ vole ap deoldarte mock shia" Cavgun Ont aay 
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in the wilderness, was inspired to bring forth that book of 
Psalms, which, to use the beautiful language of Bishop Horne, 
“like the paradise of Eden, affords us in perfection, though 
in miniature, every thing that groweth elsewhere, every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food ; and above all, 
what was there lost but is here restored, the tree of life in the 
midst of the garden:—that divine book, in the language of 
which the prayers and praises of the church have been offered 
up to the throne of grace from age to age.” 

The music to which the ancient Hebrews sung the songs of 
Sion has been lost, we fear, beyond recovery. Burney, La 
Trobe, and other learned musicians, maintain that the science 
of harmony was unknown till the middle ages, and that the 
music of the Jews, like that of other nations, must have been 
nothing more than a rude sort of recitative, sung in unison, 
and only saved from becoming a jumble of noisy sounds by the 
interjection of certain pauses or accents. To this sweeping 
conclusion we demur. The laws of artificial harmony, we 
grant, may have been unknown; but harmony itself existed 
notwithstanding. If nowhere else, it might be heard in the 
shady groves and woods, the oratorios of nature. Let other 
nations speak for themselves, we claim an exception in favour 
of God’s ancient inheritance. That “kingdom of priests” 
seems to have received their music, as well as their religion, 
as a gift from Heaven. It will not be easy to convince us 
that David could have a “harp of ten strings,” without dis- 
covering its harmony. Why, if his fingers did not unwittingly 
find out its chords, the winds of heaven, sweeping over its 
strings, and converting it into an Eolian harp, would reveal to 
him the hidden treasures of its music. Nor can we readily 
believe, that the multitudinous singers and instruments em- 
ployed in the temple worship, could avoid falling into har- 
mony. We are told that, at the dedication of the temple, 
“‘the singers, all of them, being arrayed in white linen, hay- 
ing cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, stood at the east end 
of the altar, and with them an hundred and twenty priests 
sounding with trumpets; and it came to pass, as the trum- 
peters and singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
praising and thanking the Lord, that they lift up their 
voice with the trumpets, and cymbals, and instruments of 
music.” The effect must have been truly sublime; but from 
the very nature of the instruments, the “one sound” could 
hardly have been mere unison, and it may signify a full har- 
mony, as indeed a single note of music is a compound of all the 
harmonic sounds. But the point seems placed beyond dispute 
by the fact, that church music formed a subject of instruction 
in the Jewish schools; for we are informed (1 Chron. xxy. 7) 
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that “the number of them that were instructed im the songs of 
-the Lord, even all that were cunning,” i. ¢., skilful in the art, 
‘‘was two hundred fourscore and eight; and they cast lots, 
ward against ward, the small as the great, the teacher 
as the scholar.” He that filled Bezaleel “ with the spirit of 
God to devise cunning works,” to adorn the ancient taber- 
nacle, may He not have inspired an Asaph with the gift of 
music ? 

Of the singing of psalms under the New Testament, as a 
part of divine worship, we have undoubted evidence. Our 
Lord himself countenanced it by his example, and the apostles 
enjoin. it in the most distinct terms. As to the precise cha- 
racter of the music of the primitive church we are equally in 
the dark; but remembering that the first Christians were Jews, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that when Paul speaks to the 
Ephesians of “ singing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,”’ 
and when James exhorts those that were “merry to sing 
psalms,” the sublime productions of the sweet singer of Israel 
were those proposed as a model, both as to words and harmony. 
To imagine that they indulged in a vague recitative style, in 
an arbitrary and extempore application of sound to syllables, 
(however effective this might be in the hands of a single per- 
former) is wholly inconsistent with the idea of a full chorus. 
Nothing, however, admits of being more clearlysproved than 
that the singing in the primitive church was strietly congrega- 
tional. In the ancient temple, this part of divine worship was 
entrusted mainly to the priests and Levites, a certain class of 
whom were dedicated to this special service. In the Christian 
church, when the priestly character pervaded the whole bod 
of the people, who were constituted “a royal priesthood, 
to show forth the praises of their Redeemer, it became the pri- 
vilege and the duty of every individual to join in this delightful 
part of the service. Pliny tells us, in the first century, that 
“‘the Christians usually rose before day, and joined together 
in singing an hymn to Christ as to God.” This practice con- 
tinued down to the fourth century, when Jerome informs us it 
was so common, “ that in Christian villages little else was to 
be heard but psalms.” All the ancient fathers agree in testi- 
fying to the high delight which the Christians took in their 
psalmody, and to the striking effects produced by it when sung 
in their assemblies. They describe in glowing terms how un- 
believers were won over by it, and the common people capti- 
vated with it, while the faithful, according to Augustine, 
“ found it a means of mutual consolation and excitement, with 
a joint harmony of voices and hearts.” Thus did psalmody 
become at once the symbol of Christian unity, and the source 
of spiritual refreshment. And thus did it resemble, much 
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more than the style which supplanted it, the many-voiced choir 
heard by John in heaven. . 
* No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such rd is in heaven.” 

In connection with this it may be stated that the singing of 
psalms seems to have formed, in primitive times, a regular part 
of domestic worship. There has been lately discovered an 
interesting relic of this ancient custom. It is a large sarco- 
phagus, which learned investigators refer to the middle of the 
second century, on which. is represented a Christian family in 
the act of worship. On one side are three women, standing 
round a younger female who is playing on a lyre, which repre- 
sents singing: on the right hand, stand four men, with appa- 
rent rolls of music in hand, from which they are singing. This 
interesting monument indicates both the existence at that 
early period of a collection of sacred music, and the use of 
sacred psalmody in the devotions of the family.* ‘“ Those,” 
says Chrysostom, “ who invite David with his harp, through 
him call Christ into their dwellings. Make thou thy house a 
church: for a company of holy souls, who love God, joined to- 
gether in holy song and prayer, may well be called a church.”+ 

The fourth century is distinguished for the first steps of im- 
provement in the science of sacred music, under Ambrose of 
Milan. Then followed Gregory the Great, whose chants, in 
simple melody or unison, have been lately revived. But as the 
science of harmony came to be understood, these simple chants 
soon became so overladen with a complicated counterpoint or 
figurate harmony, that none but those regularly trained could 
join in the music. The business of singing God’s praise was 
gradually transferred to a class of persons appointed for that 
purpose ; till at length, by a decree of the Council of Laodicea, 
early in the fourth century, all persons were prohibited from 
engaging in it, except the psalmista, or “ singing canons.” And 
such is the practice of the Church of Rome down to this day. 
The psalms of David are still sung indeed, but sung in an 
unknown tongue. Music is employed as a mere ecclesiastical 
a to operate on men’s senses, independent of\the Word 
of God. \ 

Among the first symptoms of life in the Reformed Oh 
the revival of congregational psalmody. The mouths o 
Christian people, formerly struck mute in the temple, were 
opened, and “their tongues being loosed, they spake and pfai 

od.” It was no invention of the reformers, but the 
vation of a service familiar to the earlier ages of the church, 
the native expression of its inner life, and revived wherever 

; daea tae erate oem en, a 
NO. VIII. H 
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true religion found a home. The Albigenses, during the hot- 
est seasons of persecution, cheered themselves by singing the 
songs of Zion. The disciples of John Huss, in Bohemia, or 
ho chanien brethren, were celebrated for their church music; 
it was from them that Luther first borrowed those metrical 
hymns and beautiful tunes which he introduced into the Ger- 
man Church. Luther himself, it is well known, was an enthu- 
siast in music. As early as 1524, we find him writing Spala-. 
tinus, that he intended, “ according to the example of the pro- 
phets and ancient fathers of the church, to make psalms or 
spiritual songs for the common people, that the Word of God 
might continue among them in psalms, if not otherwise. We 
seek for poets (says he) where we may. I cannot perform 
the work so neatly as I would, and therefore desire you to try 
how near you ean come to Heman, Asaph, and Jeduthun, 
“Tam not ashamed to say,” he writes again, “that next to 
divinity, no art is comparable to music,” He had a notion 
that the devil disliked music, and that it was of great use 
in the exorcising of evil spirits. With more reason, he held 
that sacred song was a sovereign specific for spiritual trouble; 
and would say to his friends when disheartened with the aspect 
of affairs, * Come, let us sing the forty-sixth psalm.” 

In connection with this, the following story is worth pre- 
serving :—On a cold winter evening in the year 1498, when the 
hoar frost lay white on the streets, and a heavy mist was roll- 
ing down from the mountains on the ancient town of Eisenach, 
in Germany, a clear young voice was heard singing a German 
version of the forty-sixth psalm, Hin feste burg ist unser Gott— 
“* God is our refuge.” It was one of the poor scholars from 
the neighbouring Augustinian convent, who were aceustomed 
to sing every evening for what the charitable or pious were 
disposed to give. Repulsed from door to door, the poor starvel- 
ing at last arrested the notice of a rich burgomaster’s young 
wife, who, inviting him jnto her house, offered him some refresh- 
ment ; and in the tones which a mother’s heart alone can com- 
mand, expressed her sympathy with the shivering and poverty- 
stricken boy, and asked his history. He tried to speak, but 
the tears were gathering in his large blue eyes, on hearing the 
first words of kindness that had greeted his ears since he had 

rted with his mother; and it was with a choked utterance 
he told her that his name was Martin; that his parents lived 
far away, and were poor miners; and that he had come with 
his father and mother’s blessing to the convent, hoping to be 
made a good priest some day. 

Twenty-three years passed away, and had brought with them 
their changes. The good burgomaster and his wife, overtaken 
by calamity in their old age, had in vain sought consolation in 
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a religion which sells its choice wares to the highest bidders. 
They heard that the famous reformer, Martin Luther, was 
to preach in the town of Eisenach, where they had once en- 
joyed such prosperity, but from which they had long been 
estranged in their poverty. ‘“ They tell me,” said Conrad the 
husband, “ he talks wonderfully of free grace, which is to be 
had without money and without price.” ‘That would answer 
us, husband,” replied Ursula his wife. They went to hear the 
preacher, and without recognising him, found from his lips 
the consolation of the Gospel. But when the preacher's voice 
rose in the psalm, old scenes and days came back upon Ursula, 
and she knew that the miner's son, who had sung long ago in 
the streets, was the same Martin Luther whom the Pope cursed 
and the people blessed. It was the same , too, that she 
had heard through the misty evening. Luther had sung it 
with his friends before setting out to meet the threatening Diet 
at Worms; and now, through all the desolation of their latter 
days, it came to that aged pair, like a voice of faith and com- 
fort, Hin feste burg ist unser Gott—“ God is our refuge and our 
strength.” 

Calvin does not seem to have possessed a musical ear; and 
to this cause, rather than to any thing peculiar to his system, 
may be ascribed the baldness of the Genevan music. Guil- 
laume Franc, an able and no obscure musician, seems to have 
consulted the taste of the reformer, by giving the plain tunes 
without any parts. Many of these simple airs, however, bor- 
rowed from the ancient chants, are pronounced by good judges 
to be excellent. We find several of them included in Mr Dib- 
din’s superb collection. And, strange to say, it is to Calvin 
that we owe the introduction of metrical psalmody into the 
ordinary service of the Reformed Churches. For some time 
after the Reformation, the Swiss Churches were accustomed to 
sing the Lord’s prayer and the creed before sermon, conclud- 
ing with the ten commandments, all put into rude verse. On 
festival days, they sang the canticles of Pictet.* No sooner, 
however, did Calvin see the French translation of the psalms 
by Marot, than he conceived the idea of introducing them into 
public worship. The history of these psalms is rather curious. 
Clement Marot, a celebrated lyrical poet in his day, having 
been induced by Vetablus, Professor of Hebrew in Paris, to 
devote his muse to sacred subjects, translated about thirty of 
the psalms into various metres, adapted to popular _ ane 
tunes. The effect of this on the volatile spirit of the French 
was extraordinary. Marot’s ms became the rage of the 
day. They were sung by all ranks in town and country. 
Each of the royal family had his psalm, which he chanted on 

: * Ruchat, Hist. de la Reformation, tom. vi. p. 452, 
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all occasions to his favourite tune. Henry II. being a sports- 
‘ man, chose the forty-second, Ainsi qu’on vit le cerf bruyre, 
“ Like as the hart for water brooks,” &c., which he sung when 
he went to the chase. The King of Navarre selected Revenge 
mot, prens la querelle, “Plead my cause, O God,” which he 
sung to a dance of Poitou. This odd fashion was not likely 
to last long, and hardly deserved it; but it was better than 
the practice of singing profane and lascivious ballads, in which 
the Court of France had previously indulged, or than the 
shameful expedient by which it was superseded. The Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine, alarmed lest this popular freak should fami- 
liarise the minds of the people with Seripture, contrived to get 
the obscene odes of Horace and Tibullus translated into 
French verse, and substituted in the room of the Psalms of 
David. Marot, suspected of heresy, fell under the ban of the 
priesthood, and fled to Geneva, where he translated other fifty 
of the psalms; byt he was more of the gay songster than 
the grave confessor, and found it necessary to transfer his 
foibles to a climate more favourable to them than that of 
Geneva. Theodore Beza, a more congenial spirit, at the re- 
quest of Calvin and his brethren, translated the remaining 
hundred psalms. In the course of a few years they were set 
to beautiful harmonies, by the joint labours of Claude Goudi- 
mel, Louis Bourgeois, and Claude le Jeune. Goudimel, who 
is allowed to have been the best musician of his day in France, 
and who had the honour of being the teacher of the famous 
Palestrina,* perished in the infamous massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, at Lyons, a victim to the Popish rabble, who dragged 
his body through the streets, and threw it into the Rhone. 
Poor Goudimel may thus be well regarded as the martyr of 
Protestant psalmody. 

Nothing contributed more to the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in France than its psalmody. “This one ordinance,” 
says Quick, “ contributed mightily to the downfall of Popery, 
and the propagation of the Gospel in France. It took so much 
with the genius of the nation, that all ranks and degrees of 
men practised it, in the temples, and in their families. No 
gentleman professing the reformed religion would sit down at 
his table without praising God by singing. Yea, it was a 
special part of their morning and evening worship.”"+ Now 
that they had been set to suitable tunes, and clothed in beau- 
tiful harmony, the singing of psalms became a favourite relaxa- 
tion with the people, as well as a regular part of divine ser- 
vice. Teachers of church music were employed to train the 
people; concerts were held in private houses, in public pro- 


* See this placed beyond all dispute, by Keisewetter, Hist. of Music, p. 160. 
+ Quick’s Synodicon, Intr. v. 
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menades, in boating parties ; and as all could easily take a part 
in the simple counterpoint, large multitudes occasionally joimed 
spontaneously in swelling the sacred chorus. The populace 
found high delight in a pastime which, without pandering to 
their evil passions, gratified their taste, and seemed to blend 
them, for the time, into one mass of living harmony. But all 
this awakened the alarm of the Romish priesthood. In Paris, 
these meetings, in which persons of high rank often mingled, 
and which behaved most inoffensively, were misrepresented by 
the priests as seditious assemblies, and they procured a royal 
edict putting them down under severe penalties.* . During the 
long, bitter, and bloody persecutions of the Huguenots, nothing 
more incensed the malice of their adversaries than their psal- 
mody. They might preach and pray, without being over- 
heard ; but the voice of psalms bewrayed them. The most 
rigorous edicts were issued against the practice. They began 
by ordering the congregational anthem to be suspended, while 
a Popish procession was passing the doors of the chapel, lest 
the ears of the priests should be offended by the heretical 
music ; they ended by interdicting the singing of psalms even 
in private houses. 

This mad crusade against a practice so scriptural, so primi- 
tive, and so much in accordance with the dictates of piety, was 
not accomplished without some opposition. Attempts were 
made by some of the better-disposed prelates to introduce it 
into the Romish Church. Montluc, Bishop of Valence, em- 
ployed all his eloquence with the Queen-Mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, to banish profane songs from the court, and substitute 
the hymns of Scripture. “If the version of Marot and Beza 
is objected to,” said he, “let us by all means have a better 
one made, and not put down the whole work.”+ Bishop Godeau 
tried his hand on a Catholic paraphrase of the Psalmist ; 
and one Poictevin, a chanter, translated the hundred psalms 
left by Marot in 1551, dedicating his version to the Cardinal 
de Lorraine, anointed Archbishop of Rheims! In 1561, such 
was the temporary success of Protestantism, that the Psalms 
of Marot and Beza were actually published with the royal 
privilegium of Charles IX., as “translated according to the 
genuine Hebrew text, and put into French rhyme and good 
music, under the superintendence of persons well skilled in holy 
Scripture, the languages, and art of music.”{ But all these 
attempts to supersede the “ unknown tongue” of the Romish 
service proved ineffectual. ‘The common people,” they said, 

* To this day the calumnies of the priests against those assemblies are repeated ; 
but De Thou, the standard historian of France, himself a Romanist, gives the true 
version of the story. Thuan. Hist. lib. xx. 15. 


+ Thuan. Hist., lib. xxv. 11. Hist. de l’Edit de Nantes, tom. iii. 278. 
t+ Ruchat, Hist. de la Ref. Suisse, tom, vi. 536. 
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“would begin to despise the rites of the church, if they un- 
- derstood the language in which they were celebrated.” Con- 
gregational psalmody and Romanism were declared incom- 
patible things. The efforts, however, to put down the prac- 
tice among the Protestants were equally unsuccessful. Their 
psalms served them on all occasions; they sung them in the 
dungeon, on the scaffold, on the battle-field! During the civil 
wars of 1562, the town of Bourges was nearly —_— divided 
between the two contending parties. A body of cavalry was 
seen approaching. Those who know the bloody reprisals 
which the Romanists took in the hour of victory over the 
Huguenots, may conceive the trembling suspense into which 
the latter were thrown before they could ascertain whether 
the advancing troops were friends or foes. On entering the 
town, the cavalcade struck up the 124th Psalm, “ Or peut 
bien dire Israel, &c.” ‘It was,” says Sismondi, “a ery of de- 
liverance to which all the Huguenots responded.” We may 
form a faint idea of the effect of this noble psalm when sung, 
under such circumstances, by a whole regiment, to the old 
martial tune which we have borrowed from the French psal- 
ter, and which is still sung to our second version of the psalm, 
** Now Israel may say, and that truly,” &c. 

The following sentiments, put by a late writer into the 
mouth of a Huguenot pastor, are no less truthful than beau- 
tiful :— ‘ 

“ Ah! how these rude chants of our ancestors go to the heart at 
such times! The psalms are our epic, but an epic more deep and real 


than was ever written or sung by any people; an interminable : 
of which each one of us becomes in his turn the author ; a snuients 


sure of personal and individual remembrances: joys, sorrows, desires, 
heaped up with national associations—not a verse, not a strophe, but 
is quite a history or a poem. This was sung by a mother beside 
the cradle of her first-born ; this other, one of our martyrs sang on his 
way to death ; this is the psalm of the Vaudois returning in arms to 
their country ; this that of the Camisards marching to battle. This 
verse is one that the balls of our enemies interrupted ; that other, 
is oneof which a father when expiring, murmured the half, and went 
to finish it with the angels! Oh! our psalms, our psalms! who could 
ever express in human words what your language is to us, in our soli- 
tudes, on that soil red with our blood, and under the vault of that 
heaven from whence they look down upon us, who have prayed, and 
wept, and sung before us!”* 

.» Our Scottish reformers at an early period resolved to follow 
the example of the Reformed Churches abroad, in making eon- 
gregational psalmody a stated portion of public worship. For 
this purpose the English metrical version of the psalms pub- 


* Bungener’s France before the Revolution, vol. i., p. 110. 
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lished in 1563, by Sternhold and Hopkins, was adopted by the 
General diseumbly. é = 

“Sternhold and Hopkins,” says Fuller, in his quaint way, 
“were men whose piety was better than their poetry, and had 
drank more of Jordan than of Helicon.” A few speeimens 
may suffice to show the improvements that have been made 
on this old version. 


Psatme LVIT. 1.—By Roserr Pont. 
(From the edition printed at Edinburgh, by Robert Lekprevik, 1565: 
“ Be merciful to me, O God, 
be mercifal to me; 
For why? my soule in all assaultes 
shall ever trust in thee. 
And till these wicked stormes be past, 
which ryse on every syde : 
Under the shaddowe of thy 
my hope shall always byde.” 
Psatme XC. 1, 3.—By WittiaM Ket. 
* O Lord, thou hast been our refuge 
and kept us safe and sounde : 
From age to age, as witness can 
all we, which true is founde. 
** Thou dost vaine man shake down to dust, 
though he be in his floure, 
Againe thou saist, Ye Adam’s sonnes, 
returne, to show your power.” 


Some of the attempts at rhyme in this version are ridiculous 
enough. Witness the following :— 


Psatme XLIX. 20, 


Thus man to honour God hath called, 
Yet doth he not consider, 
That like brute beasts so doth he live, 
Which turn to dust and pouder.” 


PsaLME XVI. 4. 
. Thr shall heap sorrows on their head, 
which run as they were mad, 
To offer to their idol gods 
alas, it is too bad /”” 


Still there are some fine lines in this old version, among 
which the following have been often admired :— 


Psatme XVIII. 9; 10, 
“ The Lord descended from above 


the darkness of the sky. 
“ On cherubs and on cherubims 
full royally he rode ; 
And on the wi of all the winds 
came flying ali abroad.” 

If the poetry of this old version was beneath par, the music 
to which it was set was very superior. In Fon Ey Daye pub- 
lished, in 1563, a psalter in four parts, in which the tunes were 
beautifully harmonised ; he was followed by Tallis, Este, Ravens- 
croft, and others, whose collections embraced a number of tunes 
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of native English origin, besides those sung on the continent. 
In Scotland, the greatest attention was paid to this depart- 
ment of study. In proof of this it may be mentioned that 
nearly all the editions of the old version, previous to that of 
1650 now in use, were printed with the tunes, and these fre- 
quently in all the four parts. The psalms being translated in 
a great variety of metres, the music of every psalm was printed 
under the first verse; so that every one who had a psalm- 
book had also a book of psalm tunes. And what is more, 
every psalm had its own tune, so that, as in the case of ordi- 
nary songs, the music and the words were inseparably asso- 
ciated together, and recalled each other. In one rare edition 
which we have seen, in order to save the expense of books, 
(at that time no small consideration), the different parts of 
the tune, which are given “in reports,” (a Scottish term for en 
rapport), are printed reversedly, so that the book on being 
opened, the two pages could be read simultaneously by two 
persons sitting opposite each other in the same pew. To this 
practice, which brought the singers en rapport—into affinity 
with each other—Scott refers in some of his tales, where one 
of his characters, inveighing against an old companion, sums 
up the indictment by saying, “ And him and me had sung aff 
the same psalm-buik!” This of itself would imply a much 
more general knowledge of sacred music than now prevails; 
but we are able to point to facts still more explicit. Instruc- 
tion in church music formed, from a very early period, an or- 
dinary branch of education in Scotland. James, the nephew 
of the famous Andrew Melville, gives us a very graphic ac- 
count of his acquirements in this branch :— 


‘“‘Mairover, in these years, I learnt my music, wherein I tuk graitar 
delyt, of ane Alexander Smith, wha had been trained up among the 
monks in the Abbey. I learnit of him the gam (gamut), plain-son 
(tenor), and monie of the trebles of the psalms, whereof some I coul 
weill sing in the kirk ; but my naturalitie and easy learning by the ear 
maid me the mair unsolid and unready to use the form of the art. I 
leyit singing and playing on instruments passing weill, and wald glad- 
lie’ spend tyme when the exercise thairof was within the college; for 
twa or three of our condisciples played fellon weill on the virginals, 
and another on the lute and githorn (guitar.) Our regent had also 
the pinalds (spinet) in his chalmer, and learnit something, and I after 
him, - Bot it was the grait mercie of my God that keipit me from any 
great progress in singing and playing on instruments ; for giff I had 
atteaned to aine reasonable measure therein, I had never don guid 
utherways, in respect of my amorous disposition ; but my God gave 
me a piece of his fear and great natural shamefacedness, quhilk by his 
grace was my preservatives.” * 


\ * James Melville’s Diary, Ban. ed., p. 24. 
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The following incident is well known. In 1582, Mr John 
Durie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, after a temporary 
banishment, was restored to his charge. ‘“ As he is coming 
from Leith to Edinburgh,” writes Calderwood, “there met 
him at the Gallowgreen, two hundred men of the inhabitants. 
Their numbers still increased till he came within the Nether- 
bow. There they began to sing the 124th psalm, ‘ Now Israel 
may say, &c., and sang in four parts, known to the most part 
of the people. They came up the street till they came to the 
Great Kirk, singing this all the way, to the number of two 
thousand.”* Itthus appears that our Scottish ancestors, dur- 
ing the period of the first Reformation, were so well versed in 
harmony, that a promiscuous crowd could, without any previ- 
ous concert, without book or precentor, easily join in singing 
a whole psalm in counterpoint of four parts! It is extremely 
questionable whether any Edinburgh mob of the present day 
could achieve such a feat. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that Scotland was indebted 
for her music, whether sacred or profane, to foreigners. We 
are informed on good authority, that “ the religious of the 
Priory of St Andrews were always celebrated for their skill in 
music; singing formed one of the regular exercises of the 
students; and individuals who had belonged to the priory 
were employed in composing the music used in churches after 
the Reformation.”"+ In the Scotch edition of the psalms, 
printed in 1635, the editor has given the tunes in four parts, 
from a careful examination of the best copies, and says, “ The 
whole composition of the parts belongs to the primest musicians 
that ever this kingdom had, as Dean John Angus, Blackhall, 
Smith, Peebles, Sharp, Black, Buchan, and others, famous for 
their skill in this kind.” These were all Scotsmen. “The 
melodies of the Scottish psalter,” says Mr Dibdin, “ are 
generally excellent, and can bear comparison with those of 
any country. Nothing worthy of Scotland has appeared since 
her psalter was published.” 

During the Commonwealth, our sacred music underwent a 
change for the worse, and it has retrograded ever since. Our 
Scottish fathers, in their anxiety to effect an amalgamation 
with the English Presbyterians, agreed to drop their own 
psalter, with all its various metres and rE a ee rye 
and to adopt the more uniform version of Francis Rous, an 
Englishman, which, after many alterations, was finally sanc- 
tioned by the General Assembly in 1650, and has continued in 
use to the present day. Not content with this, the English 
being in many places unable to read, or not furnished with 


* Cald. History, vol. iii., p. 646, + M‘Crie’s Life of Melville, ii, 468. 
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copies of the new psalter, the Long Parliament passed an act, 
obliging all precentors to read out the psalm, line by line. To 
this regulation the Seottish Church also submitted; and the 
people, who liad been accustomed to sing their old psalter 
from memory, were compelled to sit and hear the new one 
drawled out by a precentor. This may be said to have put an 
embargo on the progress of church music in Scotland for two 
centuries. What was at first an offensive innovation, became 
an established custom; and no act of the Long Parliament was 
ever perhaps so long and so devoutly obeyed. There can be no 
doubt that we have degenerated from the musical attainments 
of our fathers, and that the style of singing which now prevails 
among us is an innovation on the good old style once known in 
Scotland. 

The most remarkable fact, however, connected with this 
subject is, that, at the present era, when the doctrines of the 
Reformation have been revived, the psalmody of the Reforma- 
tion is being revived also. The first musicians of the » 
discarding alike the meretricious style of Rome, and t 
“ ballad-like trivialities” of more modern invention, have begun 
to do justice to the manly, solemn, and truly sublime music of 
the Reformation. Dr Rimbault of London, who is at the top 
of his profession, declares decidedly and warmly in favour of 
this music. The splendid collection of Mr Dibdin now before 
us, contains no less than 600 tunes; and from whence taken? 
From the old English, Scotch, and Genevan Psalters, and the 
German Chorals. The whole of the Scottish Psalter is con- 
tained in this book, consisting of no less than 150 proper tunes. 
Here is one Englishman, at least, who has done some “ justice 
to Seotland.” The Scotch tunes, indeed, seem to be especial © 
favourites with him. “ I hope,” says he, “ some day, not very 
distant, to present that noble monument of Scotland’s genius, 
John Knox’s Psalter, in a convenient and economical form, 
hoping that the familiar knowledge of the solemn melodies it 
contains, may elicit something more devotional in style than 
such ballad-like trivialities as Balerno, Kilmarnock, or Hamil- 
ton, beautiful as they may be (and the last certainly is) as mere 
melodies, independent of their fitness for saered purposes.” 
And here they are, as sung by our bearded forefathers. No 
a fugue, not a flourish, not a “ repeater,” among them! No 
oceasion for the anxiety of the good bishop, who, on hearing 
the choir “ executing” the 133d Psalm, and being asked what 
he thought of the music, replied that he was not thinking of 
the music, he had been so much concerned about “ Aaron’s 
beard,” on which they had rung the changes till he was afraid 
they would not leave a single hair standing! No danger of 
incurring Pope's satire,— 
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Make the soul dance upon sig to hexven.” 
All is plain and simple, yet soul-elevating, heart-touching, 
world-excluding. The old choral music rings on the ear, like 
the sweet bells of some distant spire in the summer twilight, 
recalling holy thoughts, and linking us with the hoary past. 
Mr Dibdin’s book is not a mere *“‘ Psalm Tune Book ;” it is 
part and parcel of the history of the Reformation. 

The Notices regarding the versions of the Psalms received 
by the Church of Scotland, prefixed to this article, are taken 
from the Appendix to Principal Baillie’s Letters and Journals, 
a splendid and elaborately-prepared edition of which was lately 
published for the Bannatyne Club, by Mr David Laing, of the 
Signet Library. With that painstaking and judicious care- 
rie a for which he is distinguished, Mr Laing has compressed 
within these notices the results of his wide-spread information ; 
giving us specimens of the various versions, and editions of 
the Psalms in metre from the old versions of 1565, includ- 
ing “ The Psalms of King David, translated by King James,” 
and the versions by Sir William Mure of Rowallan, and 
Mr Zachary Boyd, down to Rous’s revised translation of 
1646, which, after many emendations, became the authorised 
version now in use. He has appended some curious notices 
respecting certain proposed additions to the Psalms; from 
which it appears that the General Assembly contemplated the 
rendering of “ other scriptural songs” into verse at the same 
time with the Psalms of David. The term “ Paraphrases” is 
equally applied to both. In April 1648, we find the Commis- 
sion encouraging Mr David Leitch, who was “employed in 
paraphrasing the songs of the Old and New Testament.” In 
August 1648, there was an “ Act for examining the paraphrase 
of the Psalms and other Scripturall Songs,” in which “ the 
Assembly recommends to Mr John Adamson and Mr Thomas 
Crawford, to revise the labours of Mr Zachary Boyd upon the 
other Scripturall Songs.” In January 1650, the Commission 
“returns thanks to Mr Jo. Adamson, Mr Zacharie Boyd, and 
Mr Rot. Lowrie,” for “the pains they have been at. in the 
translation of the Psalmes and other Scripturall Songs in 
Meeter.” Two things plainly appear from these extracts: 
that the Assembly, at this period, were not, averse to the intro- 
duction of other songs, besides those of David, into the wor- 
ship of the church; and that it was only Scripture, and the 
“ Songs” of ey that they contemplated introducing for 
that purpose. They do not. seem to have proposed, either to 
use human compositions as the matter of praise, or to convert 
the prose of parinaee into metre. But their proposal, what- 
ever it may have been, was never carried into effect. Internal 
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dissension—foreign invasion—episcopal intrusion—twenty- 
eight years’ persecution—effectually prevented it. Another 
effort was made after the Revolution, but it was feebly en- 
couraged ; till, at last, in an age of weak faith, cold love, and 
false taste, came forth “Translations and Paraprases in verse 
of Several Passages of Sacred Scripture”—another thing, 
certainly, from the “ other Scriptural Songs” once intended, 
and not calculated, in several other respects, to reconcile a 
devout people to such competitors with the Songs of Zion. 

We are far from relishing the introduction of novelties in 
divine worship; but the real question seems to be, whether 
we shall revive something like the spirit, the skill, and the taste 
of our fathers of the Reformation. Equally averse to the elabo- 
rate music of the Church of Rome, and the light, fantastic style 
which has crept into some Dissenting communities, we confess 
to a strong predilection for the simple ecclesiastical music 
which prevailed before the introduction of those figurate em- 
bellishments, in which mere skill, devoid of taste and rever- 
ence, destroys the solemnity of the service. To such inappro- 
priate accompaniments, the rebuke of our Scottish poet may 
well be applied,— 

‘“* The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise, 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise.’ 

We would not even like to see any liberties used with our 
old version of the Psalms, in which, to use the language of Dr 
Beattie, “ there is a manly, though severe simplicity, without 
any affected refinement ; and many passages so beautiful as to 
stand in need of no emendation.” 

But are we to make no endeavour to improve our psalmody? 
While our taste is improved in every other part of divine ser-— 
vice, while every thing like vulgarity, quackery, and affecta- 
tion, is justly proscribed in prayers and preaching; it seems 
to be thought that any kind of music is good enough for the 
service of God. To all efforts of this kind, however moderate 
and judicious, nothing is more common than to hear the ob- 
jection, that such things always lead to abuse, and are carried 
to excess. And no doubt they may; but are we still children, 
in this nineteenth century, unfit to be trusted with valuable 
articles lest we spoil them, or with dangerous articles, lest we 
should hurt ourselves and everybody about us? There are 
three guarantees against abuse, which, if steadily kept in view, 
will effectually preserve us alike from locking up the psalmody 
of the church in the dead formalities of a sensuous worship, 
and from launching out into the indecorous sallies of popular 
excess. The first is, that the singing be strictly congregational, 
and consequently of such a simple character, that the people 
may easily acquire and practise the art. The second is, that, 
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in all improvements introduced, the prime object to be con- 
sulted shall be the edification of the people, so that in no case 
shall the sense be subjugated to the sound, nor the mind dis- 
tracted from the sentiment. And the third is, that the music 
shall be purely ecclesiastical in accordance with the nature of a 
psalm or hymn, which, according to the ancient definition of it 
by Chrysostom, is a song sung in the praise and to the glory 
of God. The first guarantee will, if duly observed, preserve 
us from the introduction of all intricate harmonies, more suited 
to the opera or the oratorio than tu the house of God. The 
second will enable us to avoid the error of seeking merely to 
please the ear, without penetrating the heart, or “ presenting 
our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable, which is our 
reasonable (intelligent) service.” And the third guarantee 
will prevent our popular music from degenerating into that 
secular levity, which, though it may express the private feel- 
ings of some devout minds, is rather suited for private use, 
than entitled, either from the words or the music, to be pre- 
sented on the altar of public worship, as worthy to be sung to 
the praise and glory of God. 

Keeping these things in view, may we not be permitted to 
anticipate a general and decided improvement in the psalmody 
of our churches? We are always in danger, indeed, of allow- 
ing our feelings and imagination to get the better of us; but, 
‘as has been justly observed, “the question is not whether man- 
kind ought to be influenced by feeling and imagination, but 
whether these are to be enlisted on the side of religion or - 
against it. Imagination, feelings, associations, youth will have; 
and it is for us to determine whether these should be connected 
with the Christian faith, or left to be opposed to it.”* The 
question becomes, in the present times, a very serious one. 
Are we to allow the art of sacred music to become the pander 
of deadly error, superstition, and idolatry? Is this, in itself 
the most delightful part of our worship, to continue any longer 
the most drawling and distasteful? Is the only part of our 
service in which the people are permitted a to join, to be 
the only part in which no taste is shown, no skill required, no 
pleasure felt! Let a sense of shame, let a sense of duty, leta 
sense of gratitude, forbid it! Let regard for the salvation of 
those who may thus be allured into the house of God, forbid 
it! For as Herbert says— 

“ A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight unto a sacrifice.” 

In fine, if heaven’s bliss, as has been said, consists of love 

and song,—love the inner life, and song its outward expression, 


* Broad Stone of Honour, Latrobe, p. 106, 
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—let us seek, in the cultivation alike of the Christian grace 
and the sacred art, to prepare ourselves for the services of 
the upper sanctuary, where 


“Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their hearts are one.” 





Art. VI.—1. Moderate Revision of the Prayer Book, on the 
Orthodox Principle of its Preface, advocated and illustrated 
in a Oonciliatory Spirit, to promote the Union of sound Pro- 
testant-Catholic Churchmen, folding no extreme opinions ; with 
Appendices, &c. By the Rev. C. H. Davis, M.A., of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. London: Jackson. 1853. 

2. The Doctrine of the Church of England as to the Effects of 
Baptism in the case of Infants ; with an Appendia, Sc. B 
the Rev. WiLLIAM Goopg, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of All- 
hallows-the-Great-and-Less, London. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Hatchard. 1850. 


AS a mere denominational question, as between the Church of 
England and other bodies repudiating liturgical forms, or as 
@ party question, as between different sections of the Episco- 
pal communion itself, the subject to which the above-mentioned 
publications refer scarcely falls within our province. The broad 
catholic sphere in which it is the aim of this Journal to move, 
forbids our entering the lists of mere ecclesiastical polemics. 
Only so far as this or any other church question may appear 
to have an important bearing on the general interests of Chris. 
tianity and of the Kingdom of God, does it fall within our 
scope. In the present instance, however, that bearing is at 
once direct and momentous. Whatever affects the soundness 
and purity of Christian worship within the Church of Eng- 
land, affects also, and that most deeply, the soundness and 
sp! of that church herself; whatever affects the religious 
ife of the English Church, affects also, almost equally, the 
religious life of the English people; whatever tells on the re- 
ligion of England, tells also on the religion and highest inter- 
ests of the world. The liturgy moulds the church; the church, 
in large measure at least, moulds the nation; and the nation, 
queen and mistress as she is of kingdoms, contributes instru- 
mentally more than any other power to mould the world. 
Thus, by only one or two strong links of connection, a mere 
question of liturgical purity may be bound up with interests 
the most vital and far-reaching, affecting alike the glory of our 
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native land, and the welfare of universal Christendom and of 


the human race. 

The influence of religious formularies in moulding the —_ 
tual life of the people who use them, is one which many of our 
readers unaccustomed to liturgical worship probably very 
greatly underrate. Even to those who are better qualified to 
estimate it, it requires a strong effort of the imagination ade- 
quately to realise its extent. Think of an instrument of religi- 
ous culture, touching the deepest springs of our spiritual being, 
at work at once simulta 4 over so vast a surface, and inces- 
santly from day to day, and from generatiom to generation. 
Whatever the character of that influence may be, whether in 
quality or in energy, plain it is at least that it is used in such 
a way as to produce effects at once the most extensive and the 
most permanent, Everywhere and always, in the minds and 
hearts of those myriads who are included within the Anglican 
pale, it is at work, In cathedral choirs and in retired rural 
churches; in college chapels and in village schools; in brilliant 
city congregations and amid the rude, half-naked flocks of 
Galway and Connemera; in the mother church of Canterbury, 
and in far distant colonial fields; in our native Saxon, in the 
vernacular of the Welsh mountains,.and in the barbarous 
tongues of Hindustan, New Zealand, and the coast of Guinea— 
everywhere the same solemn words sink into men’s hearts at 
the moment when, bowing before the throne of God, they are 
most accessible to deep and devout impressions; and all this 
on every Sabbath of every year, of every generation, since the 
birth, three hundred years ago, of the Reformed Ohurch of 
England ! 

Nor is the power of this influence less remarkable than the 
extent and permanency of its operation. It is a common idea, 
especially with those who are not themselves accustomed to 
liturgical worship, that the effect of such often repeated forms 
on the minds and hearts of men is stampatatindly: dial It 
appears to them, that the result of their use must be, either 
that no effect whatever is produced on the minds of the wor- 
shippers, or the production of a habit of mere listless formal- 
ism. No idea can in fact be more groundless: However it 
may be with the careless, unthinking multitude who constitute 
so large a portion of most congregations, in the case at least 
of devout and serious minds, the recurrence of well-remem- 
bered words of solemn prayer comes fraught with a constant 
increase of pathos and power, The effect of such repetition, 
when not so frequent as to pall on the mind, is cumulative, 
not diminutive; as in the case of the songs of our native land, 
the familiar words acquire new meaning and power for the 
heart the longer they are used. Language simple and ordi- 
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nary in itself, comes back enhanced by the memory of all we 
have felt in its use in our holiest and best moments, and thus 
acquires to us a meaning and an unction which to another 
they possess not,—even as the mountain stream in its course 
becomes impregnated and coloured by the soil it has passed 
through on its way. This principle we see illustrated in the case 
of the Hymns of the German Church—those true war-notes of 
the Reformation; in the sacred songs of the Moravian and Wes- 
leyan bodies; or in our own metrical Psalms, which, the longer 
used the more deeply loved, have contributed more perhaps 
than any other means to feed the springs of Scottish piety, 
and impart to it that sober, solid, experimental character that 
so honourably distinguishes it. In none of these instances is 
the effect of repetition to lessen impression, but the direct 
reverse; nor can we suppose it otherwise in the present ease. 
Ask any devout English churchman of the school of Simeon 
or of Bickersteth, whether the suppliant cries of the Litany, 
or the jubilant accents of the Te Deum, come home with less 
or with more power to his heart after a lifetime’s use than 
they did at first; and we have no doubt whatever of the an- 
swer. Certain it is, that, for good or for evil, the Book of 
Common Prayer is enshrined in the heart of the English peo- 
ple as no other uninspired volume is, and wields an influence, 
in moulding and fashioning their religious life, second only to 
the written Word of God and the preached Gospel. Associated 
with all that is most tender and sacred in bygone memory— 
with the whispered prayers of childhood, the devout impressions 
of early youth, and the convictions and vows of riper years—the 
words possess to millions of hearts a meaning they can never 
have to a stranger, and have engraven themselves in living 
characters on other than fleshly tablets,—a fact which we see 
demonstrated, not only by the fervent testimonies of the 
church’s own children, but by the still more impressive witness 
of those who, separated from her by conscientious scruples on 
other points, have carried fragments of her solemn service 
along with them, and still continue, in whole or in part, to pray 
in the words they learned within her pale. 

These remarks will not be mistaken for a eulogy of the 
Book of Common Prayer, or of liturgical worship. We 
have no intention whatever of here pronouncing a judgment 
on the vexed question of the lawfulness or expediency of 
such forms ; far less a judgment adverse to the opinion which 
the great body of our countrymen have immemorially held. 
Weare looking at the matter at present simply as one of fact— 
a fact which, even at this distance, and with all our hereditary 
prepossessions, we cannot but regard as important as it is un- 
questionable. Verily, an instrument of such power for good or 
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evil, incessantly at work on the great body of Christian Eng- 
land, and contributing so largely to the spiritual education of 
many of her noblest sons, can be no matter of indifference to 
any who tender the highest interests of Christianity and the 
cause of God. Where the influence of those formularies is so 
vast, the character of that influence becomes proportionably 
momentous; and thus, while whatever in them is sound and 
true acquires an incalculably enhanced value, a corresponding 
seriousness will attach to whatever in them may. be erroneous 
or hurtful. It is in this point of view that we regard the 
matters now in discussion concerning the “ Book of Common 
Prayer,” as a question not for English churchmen only, but 
demanding and deserving the serious attention of every friend 
of Christianity and vital religion throughout the land. 

What, then, is the intrinsic character, both as to its excel- 
lences and defects, of the Book of Common Prayer? What has 
England to expect, whether of good or evil, from the influence 

‘it is exerting, and will inevitably continue for generations<to 
exert, on the Christian feelings and convictions of the great 
body of her people? And where seeds of evil do exist, how’ * 
may she best bestir herself for their eradication, or failing that, « 
for neutralising the baneful influence which they threaten to 
exert? Such are the important topics to which we propose to 
devote what remains of the present paper. 

In estimating the character of any instrument of Christian 
culture—whether of a strictly didactic kind, as the preaching 
of the Word, or of a devotional kind, as the formularies of 
Christian worship—there are, as it appears to us, four main 
elements which it is necessary to keep in view. These are the 
gaa the doctrinal, the experimental, and the practical :— 

he personal, or the degree and the manner in which it sets 
forth the living person of Christ himself; the doctrinal, or 
how it inculcates or cherishes a practical faith in the leading 
articles of saving faith ; the experimental, or how it deals with 
the workings and struggles of the inward life; and the prac- 
tical, or how it feeds the springs and cherishes the habits of 
holy practice. It will be admitted, we think, that. this four- 
fold test might be very safely applied as a touchstone to 
the practical soundness and efficiency of pulpit ministrations in 
any given church or country; that, in fact, could we have before 
us the whole body of such instructions, addressed to the Chris- 
tian flock within any one communion, on any one Sabbath in 
the year; and should we find that in the great bulk of those 
addresses, the essential elements we have indicated were liv- 
ingly and in due proportion present, none will doubt but, that 
church might be congratulated with the possession of: a full; 
efficient, and well-balanced ministration of the Word. If, on 
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the contrary, we found one or more of those elements exclu- 
‘sively, or almost exclusively present ; if, for instance, in nine- 
tenths or more of the discourses before us, we found the ele- 
ments of dogmatie truth and mward experience exclusively 
predominant, while the glory of the personal Saviour and the 
communion of the heart with Him was little seen, or the 
inculeation of speeial Christian duties was almost wholly ig- 
nored, then we should say that here we have a narrowness and 
one-sidedness of teaching which cannot fail to tell with per- 
Dicious tendency on the Christian life of the people that are 
placed under it. Now, what is thus true of the ministrations 
of the pulpit, applies equally to formularies of worship, consi- 
dered as vehicles of truth and instruments of Christian cul- 
ture. Let us apply this criterion, then, to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and let us subject it to the crueible of a thorough 
examination under each of the forementioned heads, and 
particularly of the first two. 

Of all the elements we have mentioned, that certainly which 
in the Book of Common Prayer is most prominent and charac- 
teristic is the first—that which we have called the PERSONAL. 
Throughout, the grand, eentral, vivifying principle is the eon- 
templation of the living personal Saviour, and the communion 
of the spirit with him in his life and in his death, rather than 


any more special views of his office and work. Following this 
w 


the tendency of the early post-apostolic ages, from which its 
compilers inherited the spirit,and much too of the materials with 
which they wrought, it is rather the mystery of the inearnation 
itself, and the glorious person and history of the incarnate Lord, 
than the special ends of the inearnation and its substantive re- 
sults, which it.sets prominently before us. Christ himself—born, 
living, suffering, tempted, dying, rising, ascending, reigning, com- 
ing again to: be our J udge—fills the canvas, and casts everything 
else pertaining to dogmatic truth comparatively into the shade. 
He, himself, like another sun, walks in glory through all the 
circle of the Christian year, irradiating it with his presence 
and vivifying it with his grace. Jesus Christ, in short, as the ob- 
ject of supreme affection,—the pattern of continual imitation,— 
the spring of a new life,—and the centre of a mystical union, 
binding us in sympathy and destiny for ever to him ;—such is 
the grand, pervading, though not altogether exclusive princi- 
_ ple of these formularies throughout. Let us at once illustrate 
and confirm this statement by a few quotations. We shall 
select one or two of the great epochs, or decisive moments, in 
the Redeemer’s life, and carefully mark the special aspect in 
which they are held forth for our contemplation. The follow- 
ing is the Collect for the Nativity, appointed to be used also 
during every day of the succeeding week, and thus embodying, 
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we may suppose, the church’s view of the right way of con- 
templating that great event :— 

“ Almighty God, who hast given us thy only-begotten Son to take 
our nature upon him, and as at this time to be born of a pure Virgin; 
Grant that we being regenerate, and made thy children by adoption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit; through the 
same our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with thee and 
the same Spirit, ever one God, world without end. Amen.” 

Had this collect been framed by a modern hand, it is pro- 
bable that the vicarious character and purpose of the Incar- 
nation, in connection with the great atoning work, would have 
been the grand subject, to the exclusion perhaps of every 
other view. Here, however, the one idea is the Person of 
Christ, and our mystical union and communion with him,— 
his holy nativity being to us the pattern and spring of a 
corresponding new birth through the Spirit. Precisely simi- 
lar in spirit is that for the Circumcision :— 

“ Almighty God, who madest thy blessed Son to be circumcised, 
and obedient to the law for man; Grant us the true Circumcision of 
the Spirit; that, our hearts, and all our members, being mortified 
from all worldly and carnal lusts, we may in all things obey thy 
blessed will ; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The vicarious idea may be conceived as referred to in the 
clause, “ obedient unto the law for us;” but the stream of 
thought immediately returns to the old channel, in the follow- 
ing words, “ Grant,” &c. 

We pass over the Collect for Good Friday, which we shall 
have to refer to afterwards, in another connection, and pro- 
ceed to that of Easter Even, which is as directly to our pur- 
pose as it is beautiful in itself :— 

“Grant, O Lord, that as we are baptised into the death of thy 
blessed Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, so by continual mortifying our 
corrupt affections we may be buried with him ; and that t the 
grave, and gate of death, we may pass to our joyful resurrection ; for 
his merits, who died, and was buried, and rose again for us, thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The only other collect we shall quote is that for the Sunday 
after Ascension Day. It is one of the sublimest invocations 
in the whole liturgy, but equally illustrates the special cha- 
racteristic we are now considering :— 

“O God the King of glory, who hast exalted thine only Son Jesus 
Christ with great triumph unto thy kingdom in heaven ; We beseech 
thee, leave us not comfortless; but send to us thine Holy Ghost to 
comfort us, and exalt us unto the same place whither our Saviour 
Christ is gone before, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, one God; world without end. Amen.” 


The above extracts will abundantly suffice as specimens of the 
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the contrary, we found one or more of those elements exclu- 
sively, or almost exclusively present; if, for instance, in nine- 
tenths or more of the discourses before us, we found the ele- 
ments of dogmatie truth and imward experience exclusively 
predominant, while the glory of the personal Saviour and the 
communion of the heart with Him was little seen, or the 
inculeation of special Christian duties was almost wholly ig- 
nored, then we should say that here we have a narrowness and 
one-sidedness of teaching which cannot fail to tell with per- 
_nicious tendency on the Christian life of the people that are 
placed under it. Now, what is thus true of the ministrations 
of the pulpit, applies equally to formularies of worship, consi- 
dered as vehicles of truth and instruments of Christian cul- 
ture. Let us apply this criterion, then, to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and let us subject it to the crueible of a thorough 
examination under each of the forementioned heads, and 
particularly of the first two. 

Of all the elements we have mentioned, that certainly which ° 
in the Book of Common Prayer is most prominent and charac- 
teristic is the first—that which we have called the PERSONAL. 
Throughout, the grand, central, vivifying principle is the con- 
templation of the living personal Saviour, and the communion 
of the spirit with him in his life and in his death, rather than 
any more special views of his office and work. Following in this 
the tendency of the early post-apostolic ages, from which its 
compilers inherited the spirit,and much too of the materials with 
which they wrought, it is rather the mystery of the imearnation 
itself, and the glorious person and history of the incarnate Lord, 
than the special ends of the incarnation and its substantive re- 
sults, which it.sets prominently before us. Christ himself—born, 
living, suffering, tempted, dying, rising, ascending, reigning, com- 
ing again to be our Judge—fille the canvas, and casts everything 
else pertaining to dogmatic truth comparatively into the shade. 
He, himself, like another sun, walks in glory through all the 
circle of the Christian year, irradiating it with his presence 
and vivifying it with his grace. Jesus Christ, in short, as the ob- 
ject of supreme affection,—the pattern of continual imitation,— 
the spring of a new life,—and the centre of a mystical union, 
binding us in sympathy and destiny for ever to him ;—such is 
the grand, pervading, though not altogether exclusive princi- 
ple of these formularies throughout. Let us at once illustrate 
and‘ confirm this statement by a few quotations. We shall 
select one or two of the great epochs, or decisive moments, in 
the Redeemer’s life, and carefully mark the special aspect in 
which they are held forth for our contemplation. The follow- 
ing is the Collect for the Nativity, appointed to be used also 
during every day of the succeeding week, and thus embodying, 
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we may suppose, the church’s view of the right way of con- 
templating that great event :— 

“ Almighty God, who hast given us thy only-begotten Son to take 
our nature upon him, and as at this time to be born of a pure Virgin; 
Grant that we being regenerate, and made thy children by adoption 
and grace, may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit; through the 
same our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth and reigneth with thee and 
the same Spirit, ever one God, world without end. Amen.” 

Had this collect been framed by a modern hand, it is pro- 
bable that the vicarious character and purpose of the Inear- 
nation, in connection with the great atoning work, would have 
been the grand subject, to the exclusion perhaps of every 
other view. Here, however, the one idea is the Person of 
Christ, and our mystical union and communion with him,— 
his holy nativity being to us the pattern and spring of a 
corresponding new birth through the Spirit. Precisely simi- 
lar in spirit is that for the Circumcision :— 

“ Almighty God, who madest thy blessed Son to be circumcised, 
and obedient to the law for man; Grant us the true Circumcision of 
the Spirit; that, our hearts, and all our members, being mortified 
from all worldly and carnal lasts, we may in all things obey thy 
blessed will ; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The vicarious idea may be conceived as referred to in the 
clause, “ obedient unto the law for us;” but the stream of 
thought immediately returns to the old channel, in the follow- 
ing words, “ Grant,” &c. 

We pass over the Collect for Good Friday, which we shall 
have to refer to afterwards, in another connection, and pro- 
ceed to that of Easter Even, which is as directly to our pur- 
pose as it is beautiful in itself :-— 

“Grant, O Lord, that as we are baptised into the death of thy 
blessed Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, so by continual mortifying our 
corrupt affections we may be buried with him ; and that thro the 
grave, and gate of death, we may pass to our joyful resurrection ; for 
his merits, who died, and was buried, and rose again for us, thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The only other collect we shall quote is that for the Sunday 
after Ascension Day. It is one of the sublimest invocations 
in the whole liturgy, but equally illustrates the special cha- 
racteristic we are now considering :— 

“ O God the King of glory, who hast exalted thine only Son Jesus 
Christ with great triumph unto thy kingdom in heaven ; We beseech 
thee, leave us not comfortless; but send to us thine Holy Ghost to 
comfort us, and exalt us unto the same place whither our Saviour 
Christ is gone before, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen.” 

The above extracts will abundantly suffice as specimens of the 
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particular tone to which we now refer, but which will be found 
to penetrate with its spirit the entire body of these services 
throughout.* We have been the more particular in pointing out 


* This mode of contemplating the life of Jesus, and as it were spiritually feeding, in 
meditative faith and love, on each single incident and act of his manifestation in the 
flesh, is strikingly exemplified in some of the old litanies which have descended to us 
from medizval times. Of this a beautiful instance is the “ Golden Litany,” preserved 
amidst a mass of such memorials of the past, in the ‘* Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiz 
Anglicanz.” Wegive a short extract, only for the sake of perspicuity translating into 
our present orthography the antique Saxon spelling :— 

“ By that ineffable love, whereby thou chosest Mary, most pure Virgin, unto thy 

mother, have mercy on us. 

“ By that meek affection and love that drew thee from the bosom of the Father into 

the womb of the Virgin, have, &c. 


“ By = = _~ that thou layest in, wrapped in poor clothes, and fed with maiden’s 
milk, have, &c. 

“ For that painful circumcision and shedding of thy precious blood, and for the vir- 
tue of thy holy name Jesus, and all thy blessed names, have, &c. 

- By, A-=y blessed oblation, the which thou wert offered to thy Father in the temple, 

ave, &c. 

* For the lowly and meek conversation that thou livedst three-and-thirty years here 
on earth, have, &c. 

- 7“. thy aw tears and meek intronization in (entrance into) Jerusalem on Palm, 

ave, &c. 

‘“ For thy most noble and worthy institution of the Sacrament of thy most precious 
body and blood, have, &c. 

“For that profound love, in the which thou sufferedst St John the Evangelist to 
rest upon thy breast at thy supper, have, &c. 

' “ By the virtue of thy holy prayers, that thou prayedst [in the garden] three times, 
have, &c. 

“ By thy fearful dread of thy death, have, &c. 

“ By thy great meekness that thou wouldest be comforted of an angel, so comfort us 
in every time, and have, &c. 

“ By thy fearful taking, have, &c. 

“For all... that labour and torments that were secret and unknown which thou 
sufferedst all that night, have, &c. 

“ For thy great patience and stillness, have, &c. 

“For all thy pain, sorrows, cold, and quaking, have, &c. 

“For all thy bloody steps that thou madest going to thy death, have, &c. 

“ By thy heavy cheer, and the going up of the high mount of Calvary where thou 
wert crucified, have, &c. ‘ 

“ By that cold sitting, that thou satest piteously, full of wounds, in the cold winds, 
so abiding until thy cross was ready, have, &c. 

“ For the lifting up of thy most holy body on the cross, and the sore bruising there- 
of, that gave to all parts of thy bedy an incredible pain, have, &c. 

“For thy thirst and taking of bitter gall and vinegar, grant us to taste the sweetness 
of thy spirit; have, &c. 

“ For that piteous cry, in the which thou commendedst thy soul to thy Father, our 
souls be commended to thee; have, &c. 

“ By the resting of thy most blessed head upon thy breast, incline, most sweet 
Jesus, to us, and have, &c. 

“By the bitterness of thy death, and the intolerable pain wherewith thy heart 
broke, have, &c. 

“ By the opening of thy side with a spear, and the flowing out of thy most precious 
blood, smite through, good Lord, my heart, with the spear of thy godly (divine) 
love, and have, &c. 

“ By that might and strength of thy blessed soul, whereby thou brakedst the gates 

. .. of hell, and deliveredst the souls of thy friends, have, &c. 
‘ «For thy godly and comfortable sending of the Holy Ghost into thy disciples, com- 
fort us, hallow us, strengthen us in faith, hope, and charity, and have,” &c. 


And so on, through twelve octavo pages, is this vivid realization of the Saviour's life 
and sufferi carried out, and each several act and incident of love and sorrow 
pleaded one by one in supplication. The principle of such devotions—a true embodi- 
ment of the theologia cordis—is evidently, first and generally, the contemplation of 
Christ, in adoring affection and sympathy,—the receiving as it were on the molten wax 
of the heart, the impress of his very image, in every, even the minutest lines of his 
life and history; and then in a more special way, the feeling, more or less distinct, of 
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this peculiarity, as it falls in very remarkably with certain special 
tendencies in the course of recent theological speculation, which 
we have had occasion recently to advert to. We refer to the 
general movement in the religious mind which has been ob- 
servable of late, both on the Continent and in this country, 
and among the. disciples of schools in other respects most 
diverse, toward the subjective realization of the Person of 
Christ as the central principle of the spiritual life, in contra- 
distinction from the logical and dogmatic. The course of our 
present remarks will have shown that we do not regard this 
tendency as in itself an evil. Nothing can be more necessary 
or healthful than the reaction from a theology of mere dry 
propositions, to a religion of living union and communion 
with the Lord Jesus; nor can we regard the soundest scheme 
of dogmatic orthodoxy ever promulgated, as aught else than a 
body of death, if held apart from Him who is the life and 
soul of all. We must cling, not to the abstract atonement, 
but to the atoning Saviour; not to the mere righteousness of 
Christ, but the Lord our righteousness; not the Christian life 
abstractly considered, but “ our life hid with Christ in God,” 
‘Christ who is our life,” and which ean be realised only by a real 
personal communion in life and death with him. This reaction, 
indeed, like all other reactions, has in some quarters been 
carried to an extreme, and manifested itself in results which 
we cannot enough deplore. In their revulsion from mere doc- 
trines, men have renounced those doctrines altogether, and, be- 
cause the barren dogma of the atonement is nothing worth, 
have turned themselves away in disgust to embrace a Saviour 
without an atonement. Thus the solid realities of the Chris- 
tian salvation have been refined away into a mere imitation 
and mystical contemplation of Christ. We rejoice, however, 
that the reaction has not manifested itself alone in such un- 
sound and perilous forms. We believe it is gradually but 
surely infusing its spirit into the general body of our best 
theology, communicating a new life to all that is best and 
truest in the religion of our time; and in such admirable 
specimens of Christian homiletics as Mr Foote’s “ Incidents in 
the Life of our Saviour,” we see it given effect to in the prac- 
tical teaching of the church, in a manner of which we trust to 
see more numerous examples day by day. 


the bearing of that life and history upon our own personal salvation—that from his 
whole manifestation in the flesh, and every sonasee emt of it, “there goeth virtue 
out *’ for healing and salvation, to every bee mits A The vicarious and 

aspect of the Redeemer’s sufferings, may indeed be considered as implied in such lan- 
guage, but it was manifestly not distinctly realised by the writers, nor clearly 

in idea from the general feeling of a mystical and life-giving efficacy emanating from 
his whole person and life, and realised by a living communion with him. 
The same general tone very largely pervades the of, Cumann Preps. angepess 
tions of which were compiled from materials descending from the same ages to w 
the “ Golden Litany ” belongs. d J ; 
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. Now it is eminently worthy of remark, that any tendency 
of this kind, the influence of the Book of Common Prayer 
will contribute directly and powerfully to feed; and that in- 
fluence we may regard as an unmixed good, provided it is 
found combined with other elements fitted to keep that ten- 
dency in a right channel, and to preserve the just and safe 
balance of truth. To what extent this is the case we shall 
more clearly see as we proceed with our investigation. 

As regards the matter of DOCTRINE, nothing can be more 
complete and definite than the teaching of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, up toa certain point. Within a certain sphere and 
range of truth, it utters itself with no uncertain sound. Those 
of our readers who are much acquainted with the History of 
Theology, will recognise at once the class of truths to which we 
refer. It includes all that range of doctrine which it was the 
task of the early ages of the church to investigate, to define 
and defend—that, namely, which relates to the Being of God, 
the Trinity in Unity, and the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. 
How paramountly occupied the early theologians and councils 
. were with these few but momentous themes, and how meagre 
and confused their scheme of doctrine on other points, every 
one versed in theology knows. They were strong in theology 
proper and in christology, but in anthropology and soteriology, 
compared with other ages, weakness itself. It is impossible, 
for instance, to gather any clear idea of the cardinal doctrine 
of the atonement from their writings. It is implied, doubtless, 
everywhere, but nowhere explicitly stated or defined—a remark 
which applies more or less to succeeding ages, until, in the days 
of Anselm, that great truth, like a bright star, again arose on 
the church. Now, the same characteristic belongs, though not 
of course in the same extent, to the Book of Common Prayer. 
In this particular its pervading cast and character is decidedly 
patristic. Both in its excellences and in its defects, it clearly 
bears the image of those from whom its warmest admirers 
delight to trace its descent. On every article of what may be 
called Nicene doctrine—the Catholic Faith of Cyprian, of Chry- 
sostom, and of Athanasius—its voice is clear as that of a trum- 
pet. In creed, in litany, in collect, in doxology, in benedic- 
tion, it speaks in tones alike authoritative and unmistakeable. 
Rolling forth its majestic, “ Now the Catholic Faith is this, 
That we worship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity,” it 
seems to revive all the echoes of eighteen centuries, and com- 
bine them all in the loud proclamation of those fundamental 
articles which it was the business of the early councils to vin- 
dicate and define. But when we descend to another great 
epoch, and enter on a region of doctrine which it was given to 
other men and other times fully to realise and effectually to 
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proclaim, we at once recognise a marked and significant change. 
Immediately the clear trumpet-peal is exchanged for a tone at 
once vague and indecisive, and the most vital doctrines are 
rather implicitly involved, and silently acted on, than boldly 
and authoritatively declared, The Nicene oxthodoxy is pro- 
claimed on the house-tops—the revived evangelism of the 
Reformation is only whispered, in accents low and broken, in 
the ear. The doctrines of original sin, of the atonement of 
Christ, of his imputed righteousness, of justification by faith 
alone, of the work of the Spirit in its full and detailed develop; 
ment—not to speak of doctrines more distinctively Calvinistic, 
but equally forming an integral element of the Reformation 
theology—those truths, in short, which were then and have ever 
since been distinguished as constituting pre-eminently the Evan- 
gelical doctrine—are indeed present in these formularies, present 
as a diffused ingredient, present here and there, most of them 
at least, in individual statements, more or less explicit, but eer- 
tainly do not stand forth in broad outline and eommanding pro- 
minence as one of their marked and characteristic features. It 
is difficult indeed to make good a negative proposition like this 
by express citations in proof; but let any one whodoubts its cor- 
rectness read continuously through the whole series of colleets 
for the Sundays ahd holidaysof the year, keeping our observation 
in view, and we have no doubt of his acquiescing in the general 
truth of what we have said. To bring the matter, however, 
more direetly to a point, let us take one particular doctrine— 
and that one the most vital of all, and that too whieh is, as 
might be expeeted, the most clearly enunciated of those enu- 
merated above —that of the Atonement. Now, we need not tell 
any one in the least degree familiar with the daily worship of 
the Church of England, that this doctrine is written as with a 
sunbeam in several places in the Book of Common Prayer, In 
the Communion-service, for instance, it is proclaimed once and 
again in a manner worthy of the men by whom that thoroughly 
Protestant office was framed. We are willing to admit, too, 
that affecting pleading in the Litany, “ By thine agony and 
bloody sweat,” &c., as embodying the doetrine, though in.strict- 
ness of language it does not necessarily do so. Still it is no 
less certain, that taking these formularies as.a whole, this doc- 
trine does not constitute in them that eommanding and per- 
vading element which it does in the general body of Reformation 
and Evangelical theology. In the whole eighty-six Collects for 
the year, it is only some two or three times explicitly expressed, 
and in some of these very cursorily, while on some of those 
occasions where a priori we should have most confidently ex- 
pected tofind it, itis certainly not t. Several of the quota- 
tions already made under another head, are illustrations of this, 
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and might perhaps suffice as proof of our present statement. 
We shall add, however, one or two further citations. The 
following, then, is the Collect for “ the Sunday next before 
Easter,” appointed also to be used on the other days of the week 
of the Passion until Good Friday :— 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, who, of thy tender love towards 
mankind, hast sent thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, to take upon 
him our flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross, that all mankind 
should follow the example of his great humility ; Mercifully grant, that 
we may both follow the example of his patience, and also be made 

artakers of his resurrection ; through the same Jesus Christ our 
ord. Amen.” 

It is proper, in candour, to state, that the character of the 
Epistle for this day—(“ Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus,” &c.)—may have led to the peculiar train of 
thought embodied in the collect ; still the absence in it of all 
allusion to every other view is surely significant. 

The Collect for Easter Day is in these words :— 

“ Almighty God, who through thine only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, 
hast overcome death, and opened unto us the gate of everlasting life ; 
We humbly beseech thee, that, as by thy special grace preventing us, 
thou dost put into our minds good desires, so by thy continual help we 
may bring the same to good effect ; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, 
world without end. Amen.” 


The first clause of this prayer, couched in language precisely 
similar to what was common in the Nicene age, can scarcely 
be taken as an enunciation of the doctrine we are in quest of ; 


and then, even that vague allusion is immediately dropt out of - 


sight in the petitory part of the collect, which is entirely sub- 
jective and practical. 

Even on Good Friday, the great annual commemoration of 
the atoning work, there is only one brief and vague allusion 
to this aspect of the Redeemer’s sufferings. On that day 
alone, of all the Sundays and holydays, there are three collects, 
all of them exceedingly beautiful and impressive of their kind, 
but only one of them bears on our present subject :— 

“ Almighty God, we beseech thee graciously to behold this thy 
family, for which our Lord Jesus Christ was contented to be betrayed, 
and given up into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer death upon 
the cross, who now liveth and reigneth with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
ever one God, world without end. Amen.” 

This language certainly implies, that in some sense or an- 
other the Lord Jesus was betrayed, delivered up, and died for 
us, or for our sakes, and that this fact affords an affectin 
plea with the Eternal Father, “ graciously to behold” those 
to whom his only-begotten Son stood in so dear a relation, 
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and for whom he had given so memorable a pledge of his love. 
All this it implies, but no hore. That the words will carry the 
full doctrine of the atonement, in its strictest sense, we do not, 
of course, for a moment doubt ; as little do we question, that, 
in the lips of vast multitudes of those who use it, it does bear 
that sense, and forms the channel for expressing all that the 
evangelical believer feels in regard to the nature and virtue of 
that great sacrifice. Still it is impossible to deny that the 
words in themselves are so far vague and inexplicit, as that 
they do not necessarily shut us up to that sense,—that they 
admit of being cordially adopted by men of the most opposite 
schools of theology, provided only that they believe that in 
any sense Christ died for us; nor is there, we believe, in 
point of fact, one party within the English Church, from the 
disciples of the subjective school of Maurice, to the most ar- 
dent and uncompromising maintainers of the old evangelism, 
who cannot give their full assent and consent to the words.* 

Let us at once illustrate and confirm this statement by the 
quotation of a few sentences from a document published by 
Archbishop Cranmer a few years before the publication of the 
first Prayer-book, in regard to the same great article of the 
faith to which the collects of Good Friday refer. The docu- 
ment to which we allude is the “ Institution of a Christian 
Man,” published in 1537, through the influence of Cranmer, 
and in the drawing up of which he had the principal hand. 
In that work, thus issued at the earliest dawn of the English 
Reformation, there remain, as might be expected, abundant 
traces of many Romish errors; yet, even in the midst of these, 
the grand elements of the revived evangelical doctrine are 
proclaimed with a clearness and energy worthy of the best 
times. From the tone and language there employed, it will 
be manifest in what a conservative spirit the compilers of the 
liturgy were compelled at that time to deal with the old 
formularies, and in what imperfect measure they were enabled 
to infuse into them the fresh blood of those evangelical doc- 
trines in which they themselves regarded the very glory of the 
Reformation to consist. The extract is taken from the para- 
phrase of the second article of the Apostles’ Creed :— 

‘* Whereas by my nature I was born im sin,..... I believe 
that Jesus Christ, by suffering of most painful and shameful death 
upon the cross, &c., . . . hath now pacified his Father's indignation 
towards me, and hath reconciled me again into his favour, and that he 
hath loosed and delivered me from the yoke and tyranny of death, of 
the devil, and of sin, and hath made me so free from them that 
defect vee arms pede er of Miaht tows taba iaitees abt tents cleatly, bat Ex 


we 
have preferred choosing the cardinal article of the atonement from its bearing on im- 
portant theological penn. Navara of the present time. 
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they shall not finally hurt or annoy me...... So that I may 
- boldly say and believe, as I do perfectly believe, that by his passion, 
his death, his blood, and his conquering of death, of sin, of the 
devil, by his resurrection and ascension, he hath made a sufficient 
expiation or propitiation towards God ; that is to say, a sufficient 
satisfaction and recompence as well for my original sin, as also for all 
the actual sins that ever I have committed ; and that I am as clearly 
rid from all the guilt of my said offences, and from the everlastin 
pain due for the same, that neither sin, nor death, nor hell, shall be 
able to have any power to hurt me, or to let me, but that after this 
transitory life I shall ascend into heaven, there to reign with my 
Saviour Christ perpetually in glory.” 


It was indeed a mysterious dispensation which terminated 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, at a time when the work of 
Reformation in the hands of such men yet remained incomplete. 
When that work was again resumed, it was at the reconstruc- 
tion of the Church of England on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, and from that moment a strong hand was felt in the 
conduct of ecclesiastical affairs which the most potent digni- 
taries of the church were unequal to control. But for this, 
humanly speaking, the constitution of the Church of England 
might have been brought to a perfection which might have 
saved the country many an after struggle, and the strong life- 
blood of such theology as the above might, to this day, have 
been pouring its energy through every vein and artery of her 
system. As it is, it is not difficult to see where her chief weak- 
ness as a Church of the Reformation lies. Those very truths, 
in regard to which her utterance is most meagre and inarti- 
culate, are those which created the Reformation. Primarily 
and essentially that great event was just the resurrection of 
those truths. That was the new wine that burst the old bottles. 
By this was the whole system of sacerdotal ecclesiasticism rent 
asunder, as the gunpowder splits the rock. The Nicene ortho- 
doxy may coalesce and combine, as history too well shows, with 
that pernicious system, but the articulus stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesiw never. They are natural FN I 6 one flies at the 
approach of the other; and a church is strong at once for 
assault and defence against the great antichristian power, very 
much in proportion as that great doctrine and other related 
truths are vitally realised and thoroughly incorporated with its 
life.* 

- The remarks we have now made may help us more clearly to 
define the real nature and amount of the difference which has 
been felt to exist between the articles and the liturgy of the 

* It is not unworthy of notice, that one of the first indications of a rapprochment 
between the Church of England and Rome, was the iw cie J on the part of some of 


the post-Reformation divines, that the difference of doctrine of the two churches in the 
matter of justification was inappreciably 
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Chureh of England. That difference, unquestionable as it is, 
and generally admitted by those who have carefully considered 
the subject, nevertheless does not consist so much in any actual 
dissonance or contradiction between the one and the other, as 
in the relative proportion in whieh the great elements of truth 
are blended in the two documents respectively. In the one the 
patristic theology predominates, in the other the evangelical. 
They are thus mutually complementary, not contradictory. 
They differ rather in their general tone, than in the actual doo- 
trines which they contain,—just as two pencils of light may differ 
materially in their colour, from the predominance of the red 
rays in the one, and the predominance of the blue in the other, 
while both nevertheless contain a full spectrum of the solar 
colours. It will thus happen that those whose religious views 
and convictions are cast mainly in the mould of the articles, 
and those who are exclusively imbued with the spirit of the 
liturgy, will belong to very different schools of theology, and 
naturally diverge in their whole tone and feelings further and 
further from one another. They will stand apart in the general 
cast of their religious life as Cyprian differs from Luther, or 
Athanasius from Calvin. Of the spirit of the articles perhaps 
the best representatives are the Reformers themselves—of the 
liturgy, the best divines of the Caroline age. The genwine Church 
of England-man is he who, in the due proportion, combines in 
his theological views and religious life the spirit of both, and is 
‘ perhaps best represented among divines of the past by such 
men as the “ judicious” Hooker, or the learned and holy Bishop 
Hall. 

Our present purpose will not require us to enter very deeply 
into the other two elements of our inquiry, the EXPERIMENTAL 
and the PRACTICAL. We shall dismiss them together with a 
very few sentences. As regards the former head, or that which 
has to do with the inward life of the soul in its communion with 
God—that which it is the great purpose of a devotional for- 
mulary to nurture and direct—we should say that the English 
Church services approach very near to what we should desi 
derate in such a form. Seldom rising to the loftiest heights of 
exalted feeling, or descending to the profounder depths of 
spiritual conflict and agony, they move in that region which 
best befits the feelings and wants of a body of Christian wor- 
shippers. Confining themselves mainly to the simplest elements 
of the spiritual life—the feeling of sin, the sense of weakness, 
the need of pardon and strength, breathings after Christ and 
heaven—they provide a channel through which the best desires 
of regeneratesouls may freely flow, in asking “those things which 
ure requisite and necessary as well for the body as the soul.” 
In this their compilers have, we think, cannon @ wise discre- 
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tion. The heights and depths of spiritual experience are in 
their very nature mainly individual, and scarcely come within 
the idea of “ common prayer;” and some, perhaps, have erred, 
in conducting the exercises of public worship, by rather pour- 
ing forth the fulness of their own peculiar experience, than 
bringing the common wants and feelings of their people before 
the throne. The subject is confessedly difficult, and we throw 
out this thought simply as a suggestion. Were we pointing 
out any defect in these services, under this head, it would be 
one which we think is traceable to the same source as the other 
shortcomings of the Book of Common Prayer—the prevalence 
in their composition of the patristic spirit. From this cause 
there is often a tendency to an undue externalising of the 
spiritual life, throwing the stress of the Christian warfare rather 
on outward “dangers and adversities,” “ persecutions,” “ the 
crafts and assaults of the devil or man,” and the like, than in 
the deeper inward strife between the powers of nature and grace. 
In general, too, there is diffused over these services a tone of 
tranquil seriousness—an air of holy quietism—which brings 
them more into unison with a course of serene contempla- 
tion, and practical duty, than with the more pungent con- 
victions and energetic struggles of the Christian life.* In 
fine, as regards the PRACTICAL or ETHICAL, the tone of the 
Prayer Book is sound and healthful, forming to our mind ve 
much a model of what Christian supplication should be under 
that head. 

Such then, in regard to its main elements and characteristic 
spirit, is the Book of Common Prayer—the most influential 

* The tone we mean is embodied in such expressions as these, which are not inci- 
dental, but characteristic of the general spirit of the Prayer Book :—“ That both our 
hearts may be set to obey thy commandments, and also that by thee, we being defended 
from the fear of our enemies, may pass our time in rest and quietness through,” &c.— 
(2nd Collect for Evening Prayer.) How serenely do the evening shadows seem to gather 
in the utterance of these words, and those which immediately follow—* Lighten our 
darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord !” &c. Take one other instance :—‘* Grant, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, that the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by 
thy governance, that thy church may joyfully serve thee in all godly quietness, 
through,” &c.—(Collect for 5th Sunday after Trinity.) One cannot read such words 
without calling before one’s mind’s-eye such men as George Herbert, bearing so much 
of the image of his mother in this respect. 

This quietistic tone of the English service may help to explain one great element 
of weakness in the Episcopal Church.—we mean its apparent want of perfect adaptation 
to the humbler classes of society. The languid minds of the common people require, it 
would appear, the excitement of more rousing and stimulating influences than the 

uiet and orderly course of the parochial worship supplies. A more energetic minis- 

ration from the pulpit might, no doubt, and in many cases does, in a great measure sup- 
ply this want; but the strong propensity of the English people to the excitements and 
fervours of the Wesleyan class meeting, plainly shows that it is not in the pulpit alone 
that the defect lies, Never was a more fatal error committed by any religious com- 
munity than when the Church of England, instead of incorporating, drove that popu- 
lar and vitalising element from her pale, and sought to reduce all to the same unbending 
rules and quiet forms of orderly devotion. When did ever Rome follow, in similar cir- 
cumstances, the same fatuous course? Verily, the children of this world are in their 
** generation wiser than the children of light.” This “dying of dignity ” seems the 
special chronic malady of Protestant bishops and Protestant churches, 
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certainly, in the religious life of England, if not the most 
authoritative, of those documents which constitute the bequest 
to after-ages of the Reformation times. We have thus been 
led to dwell at some length on the intrinsic character of the 
book, considered in a positive point of view, not only on ac- 
count of the interest of the subject itself, and its manifest im- 
portant bearing on the general interests of religion and theo- 
logy; but in order to guard against an error into which the 
advocates of liturgical reform are in general very liable to fall. 
We mean, the tendency to look exclusively to the actual errors, 
or seeds of error, which may be supposed to exist in different 
parts of the services, and which it is their object to remove, 
and to overlook those positive improvements which, in the event 
of a thorough and earnest revision, might be introduced into 
their substance. To cut off excrescences is one thing; to 
infuse fresh life and aliment of life is another, nor certainly 
does the latter process yield in importance to the other. And 
this view of the matter is greatly strengthened by the obvious 
cénsideration, that improvements of a positive kind are usually 
much more easily effected than the removal of defects. Errors, 
and these very much in proportion to their seriousness, gather 
in course of time a party round themselves, and become a 
strong vested interest within the church arrayed against 
change; whereas a positive and needed improvement might 
be introduced by the common consent of all. Thus, who does 
not see that there are a few words in the baptismal service 
which, at this moment, could not be struck out without shak- 
ing the whole Church of England to its centre; while at a time 
of revision, whole collects full of evangelical truth and life might 
find a place without scarcely occasioning a discussion? In this 
way, we believe, much important work might be done in the 
direction of wise revision, without almost touching one of the 
subjects of present controversy—work tending greatly to en- 
hance the tone and general effectiveness of the Prayer Book 
as an instrument of Christian culture, and render it a greater 
blessing to coming generations. 

It is, however, to the other department of the question that 
the greatest amount of attention is naturally turned. Men 
feel far less troubled by the existence of a defect, than by the 
pressure of a positive grievance. They lay their account with 
the system under which they live being imperfect; but the 
very integrity of their conscience and peace of mind are in- 
volved in its being consistent with the truth, Hence the 
whole stress of the liturgical question of the present day turns 
on a very few questionable expressions in some of the occa- 
sional services, and accordingly to these we now proceed to 
direct our more special attention. 
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_ The pamphlet we have placed at the head of this paper is, 
on the whole, exceedingly moderate and judicious,’and gathers 
together in a brief compass most of the materials which bear 
upon the question in hand. It considers in detail all those 
passages where revision has been thought desirable, and offers 
on each suggestions which are in general characterised by 
sound judgment and discretion. The great fault of the work, 
in the view of influencing the ruling powers of the church, is 
its exceeding multifariousness. The alterations proposed on 
all the services, taken seriatim, are so multitudinous, as to be 
in great danger of scaring the conservative spirit of the church 
from all calm consideration of the subject. Not that the re- 
vision proposed is, in reality, at all of a sweeping or revolu- 
tionary character ; on the contrary, the points of serious mo- 
ment that are dealt with are exceedingly few, and these, in 
general, touched in a spirit of commendable caution and mo- 
deration. But then the list of changes, as a whole, is so ex- 
ceedingly extensive, and those of the most trivial kind are so 
completely mixed up with those of the most serious moment, 
as to give the whole programme an appearance of vast and 
sweeping change, which does not in reality belong to it. A 
better marshalling of his forces would give him a much better 
chance of making an effective assault on the convictions of 
those whose suffrages he desires to carry. For instance, we 
should recommend all future advocates of liturgical reform, to 
discriminate their subject-matter in something of the follow- 
ing fashion :—(1.) Those changes which may be thought ne- 
cessary, or eminently desirable, for the relief of conscience 
and the removal of the seeds of positive error. (2.) Those 
which, though not positively essential for these ends, are yet 
expedient for giving a more explicit meaning and thorough 
Protestant tone to the services; as, ¢. g., the removal of the 
word “ Priest ” throughout, and substitution of “ Minister,” or 
“ Presbyter,” (as was done even in Laud’s edition of the Com- 
mon Prayer prepared for Scotland,) “ Penance” in the Com- 
mination Service, the Sign of the Cross in Baptism, and the like. 
And (3.) those of a merely verbal character, or which, without 
touching any doctrinal question whatever, may conduce to the 
general symmetry, completeness, and efficiency of the service 
asa whole. Now, it is at once manifest, when the matter is 
thus stated, that those questions which are of any real diffi- 
culty, lie within a comparatively narrow circle. In the event of 
a revision being undertaken, most that is important under the 
third head— embracing nine-tenths of the suggestions of our 
author—would be carried into effect asa matter of course. 
Those, again, under the second, would touch more tender 


ground, but might be carried against opposition by sound- 
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hearted men. On the first class alone, embracing in all some 
four or five objectionable passages, would the main stress of 
the battle turn. 

Then, again, a closer survey will still further narrow this 
already narrow field. The passages chiefly in question are 
these four :—(1.) The “ damnatory” elauses of the Athanasian 
creed ; (2.) The expression indicating a comfortable hope of 
the safety of the departed in the Burial Service; (3.) The form 
of absolution in the office for the Visitation of the Sick ; and 
(4.) The passages in the service for the Baptism of Infants, 
which raise the vexed question of baptismal regeneration. Now 
these four points, though all of great importance, are not all of 
equally difficult solution. Great as is the fear of innovation in 
such matters, and jealous as is the spirit of a formal High 
Church orthodoxy in regard to every jot and tittle of these 
venerable forms, if we remove out of the account the last head 
of the desired reformation, there does not remain behind any 
question the difficulties of which can be regarded as insuper- 
able. In regard to the Athanasian creed, the real opinions of 
men of all parties within the church do not seem to be very 
seriously divided. There are few, indeed, who believe the dis- 
puted ‘Ba in the sense which they naturally seem to bear, 
as consigning to everlasting perdition all those who do not 
embrace every tenet of the “Catholic Faith,” as defined in that 
symbol; and the highest authorities have considered the sen- 
tences in question as merely introductory, and constituting no 
part of the profession of faith itself, strictly so called. It does 
not then seem a startling innovation to make plain in the 
words what in the sense is the meaning of all, or nearly all 
who use them, either by omitting the obnoxious clauses alto- 
gether, or so modifying them as to prevent the danger of mis- 
apprehension. In the case of the Burial Service, matters seem 
still more open for a solution—the painful pressure of the 
present state of things being felt, not by men of one party only, 
but by vast masses of the clergy of every shade of opinion 
within the church. Very recently a petition for a revision of 
the laws compelling the indiscriminate use of this form was 
addressed to the heads of the church, signed by four thousand 
of the clergy, including men of the highest mark of every theo- 
logical school, and even that was probably but an imperfect 
representation of the actual amount of dissatisfaction existing 
on this subject. The bishops in their reply state their sym- 
pathy with the difficulties set forth in the memorial, though 
unable for the present to provide any remedy. It seems scarcely 
credible, in the event of a general revision, that any body of 
intelligent and serious men engaged in the task should find 
any difficulty in striking out half-a-dozen unnecessary words, 
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and thus putting an end for ever toa public and daily scandal, 
relieving the conscience of thousands, and rendering the most 
tender of all Christian offices as faultless in sentiment as it is 
already touching and sublime. The natural remedy for the 
questionable passage in the Visitation Service, would be to 
substitute the form of absolution in the Communion Service for 
the one objected against—a reform which might be expected to 
encounter the determined resistance of the whole Romanising 
party, but with that exception to commend itself to the cordial 
suffrages of all parties within the church. 

The one question, then, of paramount difficulty is that which 
relates to the Baptismal Service. In the event of a revision 
being seriously set about at all, and entrusted to competent 
hands, every other difficulty seems susceptible of a possible 
solution but this. Here, then, may the great battle-field of 
party be expected to lie. To the consideration of this point, 
then, we now proceed. 

The passages on which this controversy mainly turns are the 
following :— 


* Seeing now, dearly-beloved brethren, that this child is regenerate, 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church, let us give thanks unto 
Almighty God for these benefits,” &c.—(Office for Infant Baptism, 
immediately after the administration of the rite.) 

“We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to receive 
him for thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate him into thy 
holy church. And humbly we beseech thee to grant, that he being 
dead unto sin, and living unto righteousness, and being buried with 
Christ in his death, may crucify the old man, and utterly abolish the 
whole body of sin ; and that, as he is made partaker of the death of 
thy Son, he may also be partaker of his resurrection ; so that finally, 
with the residue of thy holy church, he may be an inheritor of thine 
everlasting kingdom ; through Christ our Lord.”—(Ibid., Collect of 
Thanksgiving after administration.) 

** Question.— Who gave you this name?” 

“ Answer.—My gottedieats and godmothers in my baptism ; wherein 
I was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven.”—(Church Catechism.) 

“ Almighty and everliving God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate 
these thy servants by water and the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto 
them forgiveness of all their sins; strengthen them, we beseech thee, 
O Lord, with the Holy Ghost the Comforter, and daily increase in them 
thy manifold gifts of grace,” &c.—(First Collect at Confirmation.) 

« Baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of difference, 
whereby Christian men are discerned from’ men that be not christened ; 
but it is also a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby, as by an 
instrument, they that receive baptism rightly are grafted into the 
church ; the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be 
the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed ; 
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faith is confirmed, and grace increased by virtue of unto God.” 
—(The 27th Article.) [: 7 ie ; 

There are several other passages in the several services bear- 
ing more or less directly on the matters at issue, but the 
above-quoted form the main hinges on which the argument. 
turns ; according to the interpretation given to which, will 
depend the general colour imparted to the offices as a whole, 
and to particular expressions more or less distinct which they 
contain. 

There are two questions, then, which the above lan 
necessarily raises for discussion :—(1.) To whom does the 
baptismal grace thus spoken of belong ; to all infants brought 
to baptism, without exception, or only to some? Is regenera- 
tion, or the new birth, whatever may be held as intended by 
those words, the invariable result of the administration of the 
rite? (2.) What is the nature and amount of the baptismal 
grace itself? Is it to be taken as implying regeneration in 
the fullest and highest sense ? i. ¢., the actual impartation to the 
soul of the recipient of a new and spiritual nature by the Holy 
Ghost. It will be found that the various opinions now exist- 
ing within the pale of the English Church on the subject, 
essentially turn on the negative or positive answer to these 
questions ; in other words, on the view entertained either as 
to the certainty or the amount of the baptismal blessing. The 
special theories maintained in regard to each of these points 
have been exceedingly numerous, and branch out into endless 
subordinate shades; but all seem to us diaper rig resoly- 
able into three main positions—on one or other of which the 
different classes of churchmen seem prepared to take their 
stand. , 

The first is that which answers the first of the above 

questions negatively. They deny that the epee blessing 
belongs indiscriminately to all the baptised. They are willin 
—most of them, at least—to give the fullest meaning an 
emphasis to the language in which the baptismal gift itself is 
described ; but they peremptorily deny the applicability of 
that language to all indiscriminately who receive the outward 
rite. This is what is usually called the hypothetical interpre- 
tation, and is that generally entertained as the genuine sense 
of the formularies by the Evangelical or Low Church party. .. 
* The second view adopts the negative under the second head. 
The adherents of this school have little difficulty in admitting 
the universality of the baptismal blessing, so far as concerns 
infant recipients ; but, then, they deny that that baptismal 
blessing itself necessarily implies regeneration in the highest 
sense of the term, or as Hatieties, See inward spiritual ve 
They rather regard the effect of baptism as the introduction 
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or investiture into a new state, than the communication of a 
new nature—a state, indeed, to which all the privileges of the 
Christian covenant, and among the rest the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, belong, but which does not necessarily confer or effec- 
tually apply those blessings. In other words, aceording to. this 
view, all blessings of the Gospel covenant—pardon, regenera- 
tion, eternal life—are given to all the baptised, but it lies with 
each, personally, to appropriate and improve those gifts, When 
they are thus appropriated and improved, then the baptismal 
blessing has its full effect, and the strong language applied to 
it in Scripture, and in the formularies, is realised in its utmost 
sense; but it is not necessarily so in every case. Accordingly, 
a distinction is drawn between “ baptismal regeneration” 
and “ spiritual regeneration in baptism ;” and it is held that, 
while the one belongs indiscriminately to all who receive the 
rite, the latter is limited to those whe truly embrace and 
faithfully improve the grace it confers. All are regenerated 
sacramentally, but not all spiritually—just as in the other 
ordinance all may be said to receive sacramentally “ the body 
and blood of Christ,” but true believers only really. and 
spiritually. The advantage of this view is, that it enables its; 
adherents frankly and cordially to adopt, without the per- 
plexity of any. hypothetical reservation, the language of the 
services as they stand in regard to every child baptised, and 
to avoid the appearanee of anything like dishonest evasion in 
their use. Grant to this party the legitimacy of their definition 
of the baptismal blessing, and they can, with a firm voice, and 
without the least feeling of mental subterfuge or reservation, 
pronounce the words of thanksgiving—“ We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to 
regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit.” The only diffi- 
culty is in regard to the definition itself, and its compatibility 
with the language of the formularies. taken as a whole. To 
this point we shall have occasion to refer more particularly 
in the sequel. As it is, this view is probably very. widely 
diffused over the Church, among men of different parties ; it 
may, however, be regarded as more especially characteristic 
of that section which has been recently designated by a 
facetious. writer as the “ Broad Church” party. 

The third position—that of the extreme High Church and 
Tractarian party—maintains the affirmative under both heads. 
Those of this school consider the baptismal blessing as belong- 
ing to all infants validly baptised, and as implying spiritual 
regeneration in the fullest,sense. Their language is clear, un- 
hesitating, peremptory. Every baptised infant is regenerate, 
and every one who is regenerate is washed from sin, and _ in- 


wardly renewed by the. Holy Ghost. Every child, without 
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exception, throughout the bounds of broad Christendom, who 
is brought, by whomsoever or in whateyer spirit, to the font, 
and validly tecéives the sacramental rite, is, ipso facto, and 
beyond all doubt, a new creature in Christ Jesus. Tho gift 
then imparted may not, indeed, be improved; it may remain 
dormant through neglect, or it may be stifled and utterly 
désttoyed by sin; it may never issue, and in millions of in- 
starices adthittedly does never issae in any even thé faintest 
tokens of a state of grace; the recipient of it may live and 
die, just as a heathen lives and dies, from first to last, without 
God and without hope in the world ; still, according to this 
theory, it was beyond question once there, and such as it 
is, it constitutes, in embryo at least, all that the Setiptures 
mean by the stupendous mystery of the second birth of water 
and of the Holy Ghost. Sach is the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration as maintained by the Bishop of Exeter and hig 
party, and affirmed by the late learned Dean of the Court of 
Arches to be the unquestionable doctrine of the Church of 
England. 

Now, looking at the matter prima facie, and as oné might 
do who should read for the first time the language quoted 
above, and thereon form his judgment simply according to the 
natural and obvious prong hd the words, it might well séem 
as if there could be no difficulty in deciding which of these 
three theories is most in harmony with the formularies of the 
church. Reluctant as many might be to admit the conclusion, 
we believe that ninety-nine out of every hundred jurors sitting 
on the case would, in these circumstanées, féel constrained by 
the sheer force of the terms to decide in favour of the thitd. 
Indeed, the words would at first sight séem almost to have 
been framed with the express purpose of categorically ne- 
gativing each of the former and peremptorily affirming the 
last. “We yield thee hearty thanks, most mercifal Father, 
that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant,”"—mark, this 
infant—this particular infant now taken from the font—and 
that without the least qualification, or expressed or suggested 
doubt on the matter. But then, what is the meaning of ré- 
generation here? Does it necessarily imply a real inWar 
change, or ottly such a change of state or relation to’ God ad 
might not inaptly be figured as the birth of the little oné into 
a new World of grace? Here, too, thé answer might seem 
equally ei A and direct,“ to regéneraté this’ infant 
with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him’ for thine own bate 
adoption, and to incorporate him'into thy Holy Church.” Here, 
then, it might seem that alt controversy on the subject must. 
necessarily end. This accordingly is the ground ieipret barca A 
taken up by the whole Tractarian party. They hold themselves 
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as impregnably intrenched in the plain, obvious, unmistake- 
able sense of the formularies,—maintain that their doctrine is 
written as with a sunbeam on the very face of the Prayer- 
book,—and denounce every other interpretation as founded on 
the most miserable subterfuge and evasion of the palpable 
meaning of words. In this judgment, we have no doubt, many 
of our readers have been disposed to agree. A little further in- 
quiry, however, will soon serve to show that there must be some 
serious mistake here. Irresistible as the chain of logical infer- 
ence seems, it will become apparent that some important 
element has been left out of the account, which vitiates the 
whole argument. For, in the first place, turning to the office 
for the Baptism of Adults, we find that there, too, the same 
identical language of strong assurance is used in regard to the 
party baptised as in the other case: ‘‘ Seeing now, dearly be- 
loved brethren, that this child is regenerate”—“ Seeing now, 
dearly beloved brethren, that these persons are regenerate.” No 
more in the one case than in the other is there either the expres- 
sion or the suggestion of a doubt in the matter. In both equally 
it is taken for granted, that the sacred ordinance has its full 
effect, and that the complete baptismal blessing is given. And 
yet, by the admission of all parties, and by the explicit teach- 
ing of the church, the bestowal of the blessing is in the case of 
adults in reality conditional—dependent on the exercise of 
genuine faith and repentance on the part of the recipient. 
In that case, therefore, the strong language of the Prayer- 
book, whatever its apparent meaning, does not imply the uni- 
versal and unconditional efficacy of the ordinance; nor surely 
can it be held that the same words necessarily do so in the 
other. In the one office they are, by the confession of all, 
and beyond all dispute, to be understood hypothetically ; why 
not also, it may well be triumphantly asked, in the other !— 
Then there is another consideration, if possible still more de- 
cisive. Jt is a demonstrable historical fact that the men who ori- 
ginally compiled these formularies, and their successors in the 
government of the church, for many years subsequent to the Refor- 
mation, did not themselves hold the doctrine in question. If the 
dogma of baptismal regeneration, as above explained, be the un- 
doubted doctrine of the Church of England, as embodied in the 
formularies, then the very men who founded that church, and 
who framed those formularies, were themselves in ignorance of 
it. Our present space will not admit of our giving the proof 
of this in full. Those who are desirous to pursue the subject 
will find abundant evidence of what we have said in the 
learned and unanswerable work of Mr Goode, the title of which 
is given at the head of this article. That work we would ear- 
nestly recommend to our readers, not only from its bearing. 
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on the present question, but for the great value of the infor: 
mation it supplies in regard to the general views of the lead- 
ing Reformers on the whole subject of infant baptism. As re- 
gards our present subject, we can most confidently say, that; 
if ever a historical fact, seriously questioned, has been con- 
clusively and finally settled, it is in that work. To convince 
our readers of this, it may be enough to state the simple fact, 
established beyond the possibility of question, that the heads 
of the church—its leading bishops and dignitaries—at the Re- 
formation, and for sixty years at least thereafter, were, with 
scarcely an exception, Calvinists in the fullest and strictest 
sense of the word—holding that none are regenerate but the 
elect of God, and that all those who are thus elect and rege- 
nerate are infallibly saved. Such was the doctrine of Oran- 
mer, Latimer, and Ridley—of Parker and Grindal—andof 
their leading colleagues and successors in the government of 
the church during all the sixteenth century, and considerably 
within the seventeenth. Either, then, these men cannot have 
held that all baptised infants are regenerate, or they must 
have also held that all such infants are saved, which is of 
course absurd. There is only one possible way of solving these 
perpleXities—namely, by concluding that they understood the 
language in the office for infants in the same hypothetical 
sense in which they confessedly took that in the office for 
adults; that they regarded the remission of sin and spiritual 
regeneration as the proper effect of baptism in all those to 
whom it is divinely blessed; and that being unable to dis- 
tinguish between those in whom it is so blessed, and those in 
whom it is not, they deemed themselves justified in using the 
same strong language of charitable hope in regard to all, leav- . 
ing it to time and the discriminating grace of God to make 
manifest the difference. 

We at once admit that the interpretation now given is far 
from being, on a simple view of the words themselves, the 
natural and obvious one. It seems especially strange that, in- 
tending to use the language of charitable hope, they should, in 
point of fact, not have used the language of charitable hope, 
but rather that of positive certainty. But the same objection 
applies, as we have seen, to the case of adults as of infants, 
and in the former case we know it is not valid. In the one 
office they are speaking hypovtetialy though they seem to be 
speaking absolutely; why not then also equally in the other? 
At all events, the known sentiments of the compilers on the 
whole subject in question leave us no alternative—the plain 
historical fact stands before us, that the framers of the liturgy 
did not hold the doctrine which prima facie seems to be con- 
veyed by their words, and we are compelled to find some way 
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of reconciling the apparent contradiction. The most natural 
way of doing so is to suppose, that in both services alike they 
intended to imply, though they did not express, a condition ; 
and that their real meaning is the same as if they had said, 
after the manner of the Burial Service, “ We heartily thank 
thee .. . that it hath pleased thee (as our hope is ) to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit.” 

One thing, at least, is clear from the considerations which we 
haye stated, that the doctrine of the unconditional spiritual 
regeneration of all infants, as now maintained by the Tracta- 
rians, is not and cannot be the doctrine of these formularies; 
and that we must negessarily fall back either on the one or the 
other of the interpretations we have given above, as dividing 
the suffrages of those who reject that doctrine.* Whatever else 
may be, the doctrine of the Bishop of Exeter assuredly is not 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 

Indeed, there is no fact historically more certain than that 
the views of the English Reformers on this, as almost on every 
other subject, were identical with those held by the continental 
divines of the most decidedly Calvinistic school—such as Calvin 
himself, Bullinger, Martin Bucer, and Peter Martyr. Both 
sets of divines—the British and the foreign—held fearlessly 
the same strong language in regard to the nature and proper 
effects of baptism, considered generally, leaving such statements 
to be modified by other balancing truths which they all equally 
held. It isa remarkable fact, as demonstrating this identity, 
that these very baptismal services, now the subject of such 
fierce contention, were, at Cranmer’s express desire, carefully 
revised by the two last-mentioned divines, and, so far as the 
point now in question is concerned, received their unqualified 
approval ; and, indeed, a corresponding form is still extant, 


* The same remark may be applied to the passage in the Catechism which forms 
the other great stronghold of the baptismal regeneration party, “ Wherein I was m 
a member of Christ,” &c. Those words are evidently used on the presumption, th: 
the person using them is atruedisciple of Christ, in whom the baptismal blessing hes had 
its full effect. This may seem to some forced and unnatural, but it is in perfect harmon: 
with the manner in which the Reformers were accustomed to regard this subject, an 
on the basis of which their public formularies were framed, as the following quotation 
from Cranmer’s “ Paraphrase of the Creed” will plainly show:—“ I believe and trust 
assuredly that I am one of the members of this Catholic Church (previously defined 
as the invisible Church of the elect), and that God of his only mercy hath not only 
chosen and called me thereunto by his Holy Spirit, and by the efficacy of his 
Word and sacraments, and hath inserted and united me into the universal or 
flock, and hath made me his son and inheritor of his kingdom ; but also that he 
of his like goodness, and by the operation of the Holy Ghost, justify me in this world, 
and finally glorify me in heaven.” These words, it will be observed, are put into the 
lips of all using the creed, on the assumption that the faith professed is sincere 
genuine, and therefore that the grace described is really possessed. ‘It is curious, t! 
the language of John Owen, in his answer to the question, ‘* What is baptism?’’ in his 
Lesser Catechism, is not very. different from that of the Church Catechism :—* A ho! 
ordinance, whereby, being sprinkled with water, ing to Christ’s ingtitution, we 
are by his grace made children. of God, have the of the covenant sealed - 
unto us,"’—( Works, vol. i. p, 469,—Goold’s Edition.) 


- 
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written by Bucer's own hand, pretisely sitiilat in chatacter, 
containing the same identical language now ih question, and 
from which, in fact, the English office, ii its most important 
parts, was freely borrowed. A still more curious and instric- 
tive circumstance yet remains. The Bishop of Exeter, struck 
by the identity in tone and language to which we are reféer- 
ring, actually, in a late chargé, quoted at somé length, and 
with much triumph, from the writiigsand confessions of thelead- 
ing continental Reformers, as bearing miost explicit testinion 
to his own doctrine, and was only, in a second edition, eompel- 
led to repudiate their dangerous aid, by finding, in other parts 
of their writings, the most decisive evidence that they did not 
and could not hold the doctritie he had ascribed to them, 
The truth is, he had misunderstood their meaning from thd 
very samé cause which leads him equally to misinderstand the 
formularies of his own church—by hot perceiving that in the 
strong language they employ in speaking generally of the 
efficacy of baptism, they uniformly proceed—uas, indeed, in 
speaking of any ordinance whatsoevér—on the supposition of its 
being worthily received and duly improved. They do, indeed, 
generally regard spiritual regeneration as the special grace be- 
longing to baptism ; they represent the otie as cotinected with 
the other, thoygh not necessarily in point of time, yet reall 
and effectually by the word and prothise of God; they spéea 
of the rite itself as the “laver of regeneration,” and as God"s 
“ instrument” for communicating that blessing; many even, and 
among these Calvin and Bucer, scruple not to speak of it, not 
only as “ signifying” and “ offering,” but as “ eonfetring” oF 
“‘¢ommunicating” the heavenly gift; but in every case the ex- 
istence of an inward state of heart, wrought by the Spitit of . 
God, and receptive of the offered grace, is expressly presup- 
posed, They held, in short, that both sacraments alike aré 
“effectual means of salvation”—the one. of spiritual initiatiot, 
and the other of spiritual nourishment; but that, “‘ not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that doth administer them, but 
only by the blessing of Christ and the working of the Spirit it 
them that faithfully receive them.” : 

The Romish party, indeed, maintained that the sdcratients, 
effectually and infallibly, communicate en ew opere operate 
in every case in which’ 10 positive hindrince or ober is 
presented by the recipient ; but this whole doctrine of 
opus m thé Refortiers with one voice emphati 
repudiated, and insisted on a positive fiftiess or inwa ali- 
fication as essential to the efficacy of any ordinance. e 
Romish condition, in short, was negatiye, consisting in the 
absence of any absolute hindranee, as of mortal sin; the Pro 
testant, positive, consisting in thé” existence’ and exercise of 
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true repentance and genuine faith. Thus, according to the 
most fundamental principle of the whole reformed theology, 
two conditions, or co-efficients, as it were, were necessary to 
the completeness and efficacy of any sacramental ordinance— 
the due administration of the rite on the one hand, and the 
inward fitness of the recipient on the other; and it was only 
in the meeting together and co-operation of both, that, in their 
view, the promised blessing was to be expected.* In the case of 
adults all this was plain and of easy application, nor conse- 
quently has there ever been any serious difference among Pro- 
testant divines on the subject. As regards infants the case is 
more difficult, not, indeed, in regard to the truth of the prin- 
ciple itself, but in regard to its application to the special 
circumstances. The question here is, Wherein consists, in the 
case of infants, the qualification essential to the full efficacy of 
the sacrament? In regard to this question the Reformers are 
generally silent, deeming it, as it would appear, unwise to 
decide peremptorily on a subject on which Scripture itself does 
not speak expressly. Some, with Luther, considered even 
infants capable of saving faith, if not in exercise, yet in prin- 
ciple, and accordingly regarded this, itself the gift of free 
grace, as the qualification for receiving the baptismal grace ; 
others, not adopting that opinion, seem to have looked rather, 
first, to the reality of the parent’s faith, and then to the re- 
cipient’s own claiming of the blessing, and taking it home to 
himself in after years ; others, without attempting any closer 
definition, resolved all into the election of grace. It is obvious 
that there was much room here for variety of opinion and of 
statement, but (in the absence of any express Scripture deci- 
sion) scarcely for dogmatic teaching. The point, accordingly, 
is left undefined in the Reformed Confessions and authoritative 
formularies. But in any case the notion of the ipso facto worthi- 
ness of infants, and the consequent invariable efficacy of infant 
baptism, seems never to have been once dreamt of by them as a 
conceivable solution of the problem in question, or as a view 
which could be regarded by any one as reconcilable with the 
fundamental principles of their theology. In point of fact, 
they continually take for granted that multitudes of the bap- 
tised, whether received in infancy or not, are unregenerate, 
and divide the whole visible church into two great classes, 
which they regard as always existing within her pale,—those 
who, being regenerate, are truly members of Christ, and children 
of God, and those who are but tares and chaff. 
We have thought it right to speak thus at length and expli- 
* In fact the inward fitness constituted in their view the one absolutely essential 


condition. For the of the sacrament might be given without the external rite, 
but not without the inward preparation of a penitent and believing heart, 
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citly on this subject, even at the risk of perilously trying the 
patience of some of our readers, for two reasons :—In the first 
place, we are anxious to do justice to the position of those faith- 
ful men within the Church of England, who, holding substan- 
tially the same views as its reforming founders, have been called 
in these latter days, in the midst ‘of much misapprehension and 
obloquy, to fight a life-and-death struggle for bare existence 
within her pale. It has been too much the fashion, not on the 
part of Tractarians only, but even of many among ourselves, to 
assume it as a thing quite incontestable, that the ground occu-— 
pied by these men is utterly untenable, and that if their prin- 
ciples be sound their position is fatally false. Against. this 
judgment we feel it our duty as a matter of simple right and 
justice decidedly to protest. We believe the real state of the 
case to be just directly the reverse. Surely if there be any 
body of churchmen of the present day who may claim for them- 
selves a firm ground and a clear position within the Reformed 
Church of England, it must be those who, in the whole com- 
plexion of their theology on this and other points, approach the 
nearest to those who originally laid its foundations, or who were 
its highest lights and ornaments during the first sixty years 
of its existence. Those assuredly who inherit the spirit of 
Cranmer, and not those who inherit the spirit of Gardiner, are 
likely most truly to represent the principles of those formu- 
laries which were the work of the one and the object of the 
utter detestation of the other. The Reformers may have spoken, 
doubtless did speak, on this and other subjects, with an uncer- 
tain sound; the difficulties of their position may have compelled 
them to use language capable of misapprehension, and which 
has been again and again misapprehended, to the serious detri- 
ment of religion and the chureh; but they cannot have meant ~ 
by that language to convey a sense contradictory to the most 
fundamental principles of their own theology, and which it was 
-the one business of their lives to establish and uphold. Then, 
we have been anxious to place the matter in its true light for 
another reason. We fear it is but too obvious that. such as 
these baptismal offices now are, such they are likely for a con- 
siderable period to remain. The very seriousness of the ques-— 
tions involved, while it adds weight to the reasons for revision, 
renders the task of revision itself proportionably more critical 
and formidable. Men naturally shrink fromtouching a matter, 
in the solution of which interests so unspeakably momentous, 
as affecting their own peace of conscience and their standing: 
within the church, are involved. Better, they will naturally 
think, to bear the ills they have, than fly to others that they’ 
know not off. At present both parties—the advocates of bap-: 
tismal regeneration, and its opponents—stand on a vantage-: 
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ground of comparative strength and security :—the one are 
strong in the natural and obvious sense of the formularies; 
the other in their real meaning, as illustrated by the known 
opinions of their compilers. But alter them either way—intro- 
duce the slightest material change, either in a Romanising or 
an Evangelical sense, and you inflict a deadly blow either on the 
one party or the other. Thus all parties are more or less 
interested in maintaining the present status quo, but most of all 
the whole body of the Anglican and Tractarian party. To them 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration, as at present apparently 
embodied in the formularies, is a matter of life or death. It 
forms the very life and core of their principles as churchmen, 
and of their faith as Christians. Touch this, and you unsettle 
the very foundation-stone of their religion; and the church 
which is thus shorn of one of the cardinal articles of the faith, 
becomes in their eyes no more a true branch of the Catholic 
church, but a heretical sect—a synagogue of Satan. They can- 
not, therefore, afford to want one single material expression in 
the obnoxious passages ; the alteration of a word which would 
minister appreciable relief to their opponents, would be as & 
wound dealt home to the very vitals of their faith. The mere 
explaining away, by the Committee of Council, of the words 
which form the palladium of their strength, created a panic in 
the ranks of the party throughout the Church of England; 
what then must be the effect of an attempt to level or dis- 
mantle that palladium altogether? Assuredly this strong and 
fanatical body will not surrender one inch of this their vantage 
ground, without a determined struggle as for life itself; and all 
men probably, but those of iron nerves and strong hearts (and - 
these are rare in the high places of the church), will instine- 
tively recoil from the commencement of sueh a war. We take it 
for granted, then, that desirable as a revision is, for the purpose 
of giving a clear and certain sound to words which are, to say 
the least, grievously liable to abuse, the likelihood of such a 
revision being effected in these days is incaleulably small. Those 
who desire to see the last germ of evil extracted from these 
formularies, will probably have yet long to wait, and labour, and 
pray, in the hope of better days. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory 
to know that the position of these men is already in consisten 

and honour fully tenable; that they are not members of a clues 
whose doctrine they repudiate, but of one whose real principles 
they long to see more clearly enunciated and fully carried out; 
and that while contending for the more distinct expression of 
the meaning of her formularies, they can yet give their full and 
loyal assent to those formularies as they stand. A long and 
arduous struggle is probably yet before the friends of Protestant 
truth within the English Church; it is well that they should be 
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able to enter on that struggle with clear consciences and with 
clean hands. 

These last remarks, it will be observed, refer exclusively to 
the baptismal question. It is in regard to it alene that: we 
are disposed to regard the project of a revision for the present 
well-nigh impragticable. On other points, and some of these 
most important, the difficulties are by no means so insuperable, 
and we should lament exceedingly were the attempt at needed 
reform too hastily abandoned as hopeless, In the case, for 
instance, of the “ damnatory clauses,” the Burial Service, and 
other minor matters, the whole forve of the vis inertia, and the 
conservative dread of all change, would have, of course, to be 
encountered, as in the other case, but then the matters them- 
selves are not of the same critical and perilous kind. The 
questions are in themselves soluble, if able and earnest men 
were once brought seriously to set themselves to the task. We 
say, then, labour with all your might for the attainment. of 
the reforms that are practicable, even though others ae 
more yital may have to be for the present postponed. . The 
result may come far short of that which you deemed desirable— 
may come short of that which you regarded as the most essen- 
tial thing of all—but the struggle will not on that account have 
been necessarily in vain, Were nothing else effected in the 
present generation than the reform of the Burial Service, and 
the abatement, thereby of an open seandal in the Chureh of 
God, and oppression to the conscienees of Christian men, toge+ 
ther with such minor ameliorations and amendments as would 
take place as a matter of course in the case of any revision, a 
work will have been achieved well worthy of many toile and 
struggles. And then the principle of revision will have been 
thus established; the great stone which for the last century 
and a-half has been embedded in the ground, gathering moss 
and mould, will have been set. a-moving; the nerves of timid 
men will have become accustomed te the sight. of change with- 
out revolution; the dead, immovable status quo, in short, wilb 
have been at, last fairly disturbed, and the spirit of conservative 
progress, once in earnest aroused, may be expected, by God’a 
blessing, to advance, and-to yield an ever-increasing harvest 
of renovation and improvement in course of time. 

We are rather surprised that, Mr Davis makes no allusion 
in these pages to the question of liturgical abbreviation, We 
have peo before referred to this subject incidentally in. 
the pages of this, journal, and would take thie opportunity of, 
again calling attention to it as a subject of far greater moment, 
than many are ready to suppose. We regard such a work of: 
condensation ag desirable, net only with the view of giving: 
greater compactness and force to the services, and counteract- 
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ing the tendency inherent in all unduly protracted offices to 
génerate formalism, and a kind of opus operatum feeling in their 
performance, but also of giving greater scope and expansion 
to the ministrations of the pulpit. Where, as in the English 
Church, the whole devotional part of the service ordinarily 
precedes the preaching of the Word, it is surely essential, to do 
full justice to that latter and no less precious ordinance, that the 
prayers should not be of such length as nearly to exhaust the 
minds and the strength of the worshippers before it begins. 
We believe that few will maintain that this precaution has been 
adequately attended to in the construction of the English ser- 
vice. After a lengthened devotional service of a full hour or 
more, including several entire psalms, two chapters of the Bible, 
portions of two others, the Ten Commandments, the Litany, 
and perhaps the Athanasian creed, the generality of worship- 
pers may, indeed, be in a state of mind to listen profitably to 
a brief hortatory or practical address, winding up by an appro- 
priate finale the services of the morning, but certainly not for 
entering fresh and in good earnest on the systematic study of 
divine truth, or the laborious searching of the living Word. 
The natural effect, accordingly, is to thrust the preaching of the 
Word comparatively into a corner, or, where this is not the case, 
to detract materially from the impression produced by it. It 
surely is a bondage scarcely tolerable that in no instance can 
a minister of the church open his lips in the congregation for 
the purpose of expounding or enforeing the truth of God, but 
after the performance without alteration or omission of the 
whole morning or evening service from the introductory sen- 
tences to the closing blessing. The removal of this defect — 
would surely not be difficult. By a mere division of the ser- 
vices, as we had before occasion to remark, the object might 
be attained in great measure at once without any violation of 
rubrical law. This has already been done in many places, and 
might, with great advantage, be carried out generally through- 
out the church. But the services themselves seem abundantly 
susceptible of abridgment; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
in the event of a revision, something of this kind would be 
attempted. The lessons from Scripture for the Sundays, at 
least, will generally be admitted to be too long; the repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer four times in one service is surely unne- 
cessary; and the “ saying or singing” of the Nicene creed, in 
addition to the apostles’ or the Athanasian, might be with 
advantage omitted. By the mere retrenchment of such redun- 
dancies as these, and, in the whole process of revision, keepin 

more distinctly in mind the weakness of human flesh and blood 
than our sturdy ancestors seem to have done, a most acceptable 
improvement in the whole complexion of the church service. 
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might be achieved. Besides, even though the full order of 
public worship remained as it is, might not an abridged and 
less ceremonious form be authorised for use on special occasions 
at the discretion of the minister, as inthe » Agende of the Prussian 
Evangelical Church?* - Finally, while giving increased freedom 
to the legitimate exercises of devotion, effectual measures must 
be taken to curb the licence of ritual extravagance and fanati- 
cism. In revising and reconstructing her public services, the 
church must at the same time take due precaution that they 
shall be performed in good faith according to their real spirit 
and design. The clamant necessity for some measure of this 
kind at the present moment is but too manifest. The complete 
transformation effected in the whole character of the siimplest 
services of the church by the ingenuity of certain ritual zealots, 
is indeed miraculous. The usual order is indeed observed; 

the accustomed prayers are duly said; not a single rubric or 
canon is, in the letter of it at least, violated; but then by dint 
of bowings and crossings, kneelings and prostrations, noddings 
and turnings, by gorgeous ornaments and pompous ceremo- 
nial, not authorised by the Prayer-book, and yet not expressl 

prohibited by it, the whole complexion of the: service is 
almost as completely changed, as if the Roman Missal were 
substituted for the Book of Common Prayer. Such transmu- 
tations remind us by any thing of the wonders wrought by some 
consummate masters of the culinary art, in whose hands the 
simplest viands of daily life suffer such miraculous transforma- 
tion, that the most practised palate cannot recognise its old 
friend amid the profusion of epicurean delicacies with which it 
is accompanied. Take an example or two of this sort of eccle- 
siastical cookery—not French but Roman—to which we refer: 


‘The whole service (unless portions are ‘ sung’) should be ‘ said,’ 
i. é. recited musically on a single note. The responses should be said 
on the same tone, and a considerable pause made at the colon in the 
Psalms, in order that all may keep together.” 

“The Rubric directs that the suffrages after the creed should be 
said, ‘ the Priest standing.’ Whee a deacon says prayers, he should 
kneel.” 

“In the Litany, ‘ Let us pray, is not addressed to the people, as it 
is after the creed. It is the sign that the priest is about to gather to- 
gether the suffrages which have been offered before in common with the 
people, and to present them to God” ! 

“As there is one altar, so can there be but one priest (acting in 
that capacity,) whose place is to stand at, i. ¢. in front of, the altar at 


* The Prussian Liturgy contains, besides the full service, two abbreviated enn 
viz., “ Anszug ans der Liturgie,” and “ Abgekiirzte und mit Chéren verschene 
Liturgie,’’ for use according to discretion. The same course might be pugs with. 

tage in the p t case. The great fault of the English service is its rigid, un- 
bending uniformity, for all times, occasions, and circumstances. 
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the north side, facing south-east. Clergy acting as gospeller and 
epistoler, whether priests or deacons, should kneel below the foot- 
pace, facing eastward.” 

“* The Lord be with you,’ is an ancient form of salutation that has 
been used before the sermon ; to which the people reply, ‘ And with 
thy spirit.’ It is much preferable to the use of a prayer in this place, 
During the sermon (but never during the prayers) the clergy engaged 
in the celebration will sit in the sedilia, which should always Boros 
the south side.” 

“* In consecrating the elements, the priest should be careful to raise 
them up, so that the people may see; and after the eonsecration, he will 
immediately cover them up. It is convenient, in order to pre- 
vent accidents, to give the sacrament into the palm of the hand... .. .« 
What remains of the sacrament, in either kind, should be consumed 
‘ reverently,’ i. ¢. kneeling, as is directed in one of the rubrics. « . . « . 
In giving the blessing, the priest should hold up the right hand open 
towards the people, the fourth and fifth fingers being doubled down.” 

“In celebrating this sacrament, ¢. e. baptism, it is an ancient cus- 
tom for the priest to make the sign of the cross in the water, at 
the words, ‘ Sanctify this water,’ in the prayer of consecration, as he 
commonly does upon the elements im the other sacrament. Water 
should be poured on the child at the mention of each several name of 
the Blessed -Trinity. After a baptism, the water should be let off 
immediately.” 

‘“* The Offiee for Holy Matrimony consists of three parts, viz., the 
Address to the Congregation, the Betrothal, (both of which are to take 
place in the body of the chee and the more sacramental ‘ 
which is said at the holy altar. In pronouncing the first benedic- 
tion, the priest should lay his hands on the heads of the man and 
woman. The Psalm (which, except the woman be ‘ past child-bear- 
ing,’ should always be the 128th) is to be said in procession.” 


Then follows a dish of very rare and delicate cookery, a sort 
of mock-extreme-unction:— 


“The object of the Office for the Visitation of the Sick is to prevent 
thedeparture of any baptised person out of the world without the Church's 
blessing. Should the sick person be already in a state of grace, and in 
the habitual use of the privileges which the Church provides, he will 
be of course at once entitled to it. If not, the business of the priest 
is, after the manner here laid down, to effect his reconciliation, The 
office, it would seem, should not be repeated” !! 


Next comes the mock-sacrament-of-penance, prepared ac- 
cording to the most approved fashion of Italian culinary 
art:— 


‘“‘ The accustomed form for making a confession is as follows, (to be 
said kneeling). ‘In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. I confess to God the Father Almighty, 
to His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ our Lord, to God the Holy 
Ghost, and to thee, father, that I have sinned exceedingly in thought, 
word, and deed, through my fault, through my fault, through my most 
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grievous fault, [here comes in the confession.} For these and all my 
other sins which I cannot now remember, I humbly beg pardon of 
Almighty God and graee to amend ; and of thee, father, f ask pen- 
ance, counsel, and absolution. And therefore I beseech God the Fa- 
ther Almighty, His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ, and God the 
Holy Ghost, to have mercy upon me, and thiee, father, to pray for 
me. 


The most awful sanctities of death and the grave are not 
secure from the profanations of this prurient passion for pom- 
pous ceremonial :— 


“It is very desirable that the Burial Office should be celebrated 
chorally, and gloominess avoided in all the arrangements, The. coflin, 
which ought to have nothing black about it, should be placed ena bier 
in church before the mourners, and covered with a purple pall, with 
a cross of red or white. The people should be instructed to stand dur- 
ing the Psalm, and to sing or say the alternate verses.” . 


See now what tricks these magicians play with the simple 
“ Lord’s Table” of the Common Prayer ;— 


“The length of the altar will vary aecording to the size of the 
ehurch and chancel, but as a general rule it should not be less. than 
six feet. It should be three feet six:inches, high, and raised. as, much 
as possible above the level of the nave. The covering or vestment 
should fit closely, and be in two parts—the” frontal or antipendium, 
which hangs in front, and the superfrontal, which covers the slab— 
and should hang down about ten inches below. The frontal and 
superfrontal should each have a: fringe. The linen used at the cele- 
bration ought to cover only the top and sides, hanging down only a 
few inches in front. The ‘ ornaments’ proper for the altar are 
two lights and a cross. These should be placed om: the super-altar. 

* If there are more sets of vestments than one, the following order ~ 
should be. observed in the use of them :— 

“ White.—From. the evening of Christmas Eve, to.the Octave of. 
Epiphany, inclusive (except on the two feasts of St Stephen and the. 
Holy Innocents); from thie evening: of Easter Eve to the Vigil of 
Pentecost, on Trinity Sunday, Purification, Conversion of St Paul, 
Annunciation, St John Baptist, St Michael, St Luke, All Saints. 

“ Red.—Vigil of Pentecost to: the next Saturday, Holy Innocents: 
(if‘on a Sunday), and all other Feasts. 

 Violeti—Ash Wednesday to Baster Eve ; Advent to Christmas’ 
Eve; Ember week in September ; Holy Innocents, unless: on Sunday. 

“ Black.—Good Fridays and funerals. _ 

“ Green.—All other days. 

“ Some ritualists say the altar should be stripped on Good Friday. 

“ No. cushion: should be allowed.upon the and only. one book 
for the celebrant, with a small brass desk to support it.” * 


Now, in all conscience, and in the name:at once of common, 
sense and common: honesty, let there. be an end. put, and. that. 
* “Notes on, the Services” in the “‘Churchman’s Diary” for! 1854; Lendon:’ 
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with all convenient speed, to this pernicious folly. England 
will not endure that the bread of life of her sons and daugh- 
ters shall be drugged and poisoned with the noxious condi- 
ments of a foreign sorceress. She will have no vile mimicries 
of Rome under the name and livery of the Reformed Church 
of England—no meretricious rags of her tawdry state stitched 
on to the virgin white of her fair and goodly garments. By 
all means, then, in the event of a revision, let such perversions 
of her mind and spirit be by express rubric prohibited; such 
measures taken as will render them for the future impossible; 
and let such power be given by law to the ordinary, as will 
enable an energetic and faithful bishop to check such evils in 
the bud, and to extirpate their very roots and fibres from the 
soil. 


But how are these changes to be effected? By whom is the 
work of revision, on whatever scale, and to whatever special 
matters it may refer, to be initiated, undertaken, carried 
through? This certainly is the most important question of 
all—a question far more vital and fundamental than that of 
the special merits or demerits of any particular scheme of 
revision, and which meets us on the threshold in whatever 
direction we may approach the subject. It is a question which 
will demand, on the part of all concerned, the deepest and most 
mature consideration before any practical step can be taken in 
this matter. If this point do not admit of a satisfactory solu- 
tion, then the whole proposal of revision must be dismissed as 
impracticable. Assuredly the time is gone by when matters 
of this kind, affecting most vitally the very faith and Christian 
life of a people, can be adjusted by the simple fiat of Royal 
authority, with the advice of a committee of bishops, and with 
or without the assent of Parliament or Convocation. The 
whole spirit of the age, as well as the deepest religious feelings 
of the nation, are against such a course. We observe with 
regret that the author of the pamphlet on which we have 
founded these remarks, strangely takes for granted that such, 
even as in the days of Henry or Elizabeth, would be the mode 
of action, and hence considers himself exempted from the neces- 
sity of discussing the question of the revising body. We believe 
no delusion can be more complete. The Church of England 
surely never will consent to entrust the care of interests so 
sacred but to men entitled, on some real and valid grounds, to 
represent her, and in whose hands she may regard these inte- 
rests as reasonably secure. The management of her tempor- 
alities she may safely leave at the disposal of the House of 
Commons, but the revisal of her Canons, and the purification 
of her Liturgy, is surely a work for other hands. Many, per- 
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haps, will look to the collective episcopate as the natural repre- 
sentatives of the ecclesiastical estate, and as thus constituting 
the body from which any scheme of improvement may most 
fitly originate. We quite admit, that, as things now are, they 
are the only body that possesses the least claim to such a 
representative character. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the bench of bishops is essentially a clerical Body, and 
for this very reason can be regarded as only very imperfectly 
representing the general mind of the church and country. 
The complexion, too, of the actual episcopate, or of any com- 
mission of their number that might be nominated, for a special 
purpose, depends too much on special circumstances of the 
time to command the full confidence of the church as a bona 
fide embodiment of its mind. It is probable, indeed, that such 
a work might be now entrusted to that body with greater con- 
fidence than for a considerable period past; but who can 
answer for the possible contingencies of the few succeeding 
years? Here, then, we are inevitably brought to a point to 
which almost every question affecting the highest interests of 
the Church of England will alike bring us—the necessity of 
some central deliberative council of the whole church, duly 
representing the various elements, lay and clerical, within 
her pale, and fitted, by its constitution, to command the 
general confidence of the country. We long to see the 
initiation of such an institution, not alone with a reference 
to such questions as that which forms the subject of this 
paper, but also, and far more, with a view to the general effi- 
ciency and energy of the Church of England. For enabling 
her to meet the emergencies of the times, and to fulfil aright 
the stupendous responsibilities which now devolve upon the 
chief Protestant Church of the chief kingdom of the world, 
we are disposed to rely far less on plans of organic change 
than on an increase of administrative efficiency and exe- 
eutive power; and that never can be in any. adequate 
measure attained without some central organ of counsel and of 
action. She must have a mind to think, and a hand to act, if 
she is to be equal to her position, and to fulfil the task 
demanded of her by the nation, and by the world. Even were 
such a body peremptorily debarred from handling any question 
of doctrine, unless when specially referred to their consideration, 
and expressly confined to matters of administration, an ample field 
for most useful action would still be left to them. Everything 
which the Church of England now most needs, and which the 
interests of religion and the country most urgently requires of 
her, would fall more or less within that sphere. The origi- 
nating of measures for the improvement of clerical education; 
for the advancement of theological science; for the religious 
NO, VIII. L 
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instruction of the young; for the extension of spiritual provi- 
sion at home, and in the colonies; for the gathering in of the 
lost and sunken masses; for rolling back the advancing tide of 
infidelity and atheism; for the purification of her discipline; 
for preserving her own borders from the dangers alike of 
internal defection and of foreign aggression ;—in short, for 
pouring fresh life and energy into all her manifold and com- 
plicated agencies,—these, and such as these, are surely 
things on which the concentrated resources of a national 
church should be made to bear, but with which she never 
can grapple without some such organ of common counsel 
and united action as that which we have indicated. She 
must be able to act as a body. She must be able to combine 
all her resources, and to put forth her whole strength, in the 
work given her todo. Without this, the most momentous re- 
quirements we have just alluded to, and which must be attended 
to, and that soon, if the country is ‘to be saved from utter 
ruin, will either be left undone altogether, or committed to 
the operation of such casual and piecemeal influences as we 
have so disastrously. relied on in the past. 

For this reason we have marked with satisfaction the pro- 
gress of those events which indicate, we trust, the commence- 
ment of an earnest movement in this direction. We have no 
favour, certainly, for the constitution of the existing Convoca- 
tion, or'desire to see its active powers revived on its present 
footing; nor do we suppose that any reasonable man for a 
moment entertains such an idea. It was natural, however, 
and altogether in the character of the English nation, that 
any movement for the attainment of new powers should take 
its rise in connection with the venerable, though obsolete forms, 
of an old institution. Here, as in every thing else, the present 
must be based upon the past—the new must develop itself 
out of the old. Various, therefore, as are the elements of 
which that movement is now composed, and slight as may be 
our sympathy with some of those who are its chief promoters, 
we cannot help regarding the recent events as the inaugura- 
tion of a great principle, and the hopeful token of a better day 
for the Church of England. Assuredly the combination of 
such ‘men as the Bishop of London and the Bishop of St 
David's, the Bishop of Oxford and the Archbishop of Dublin, 
‘in behalf of this measure, is enough to divest it of every sus- 
picion of a party character, and to put down the imagination 
that it is the project only of a few extreme and hot-headed 
men. We believe it is the result of a deep and growing con- 
viction in the minds of religious men, that something of this 
kind is absolutely necessary to meet the requirements of the 
times; that the present state of things cannot continue with- 
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out imminent peril to the most vital interests of religion and 
of the country ; that it is neither right nor safe that the fore- 
most church of the Reformation, and the most influential reli- 
gious community in Christendom, should be the only corporate 
body bereft of all corporate life and action—should be without 
a voice to speak or a hand to act, in the most important and 
critical moments of the church and of the world. 

We exceedingly regret to find our evangelical brethren 
within the Episcopal pale so generally standing aloof from, or 
arraying themselves in positive opposition to this movement, 
We can fully enter, indeed, into the fears and misgivings which 
actuate them in this course, but we cannot approve either the 
wisdom or the safety of that course itself. see upon it, 
this movement, if right in principle and called for by the exi- 
gencies of the age, will inevitably go on, and.work itself to- 
wards a solution of one kind or another, whether they will or 
no. They may stand still, but the world, and events, and 
God’s providence, will move on the while. A solemn voice 
summons the Church of England to arise and gird on her 
strength for new and mightier tasks, and woe be to her if she 
turn a deaf or careless ear. Now, therefore, is the time for 
all right-hearted men to be up and doing; to cast in their 
weight into the right scale; and by taking part, on sound 
scriptural, protestant principles, in these proceedings, assist 
in guiding them to a safe result. Let them ask for a true 
representative council of the church—not a mere clerical con- 
clave, but a synod of the whole Christian body. Let them not 
act as the mere obstructives of evil, but as the resolute and 
strenuous promoters of the sound and the true. So shall they 
prove indeed equal to the times in which they live, and, by 
God’s blessing, contribute to guide toa sound conclusion the 
course of a movement which, according to the direction which 
it may take, may be fraught either with incalculable blessing, 
or with untold disaster to the Church of England. 





Art. VII.—1. Census of Great Britain in 1851. Faigle 
Worship in England and Wales. Abridged from the Official 
Report made by Horace Mann, Esq., to GEORGE GRAHAM, 
Esq., Registrar-General. London, 1854. 

2. The Results of the Census of Great Britain in 1851, with 
Description of the Machinery and Processes employed to obtain 
the Returns, &c. By Epwarp CesHirE. London, 1853. 


THESE are very remarkable documents, and evidentl pes 
by the facts. disclose and the lessons they teach, to e 
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no ordinary amount of influence on the future action of 
churches, the opinions and proceedings of statesmen, and the 
legislation of Parliament. Hitherto the national census has 
dealt only with the numbers of the population, and with ques- 
tions affecting their material interests. Now, for the first 
time, it has embraced the far more vital subject of their eccle- 
siastical and spiritual condition. This was a great desidera- 
tum; and, as regards England and Wales, in at least some 
most important particulars, it has been fully supplied. It is 
highly creditable to the Government under whose auspices the 
decennial census of 1851 was conducted, that this fundamen- 
tal branch of national statistics was included in their pro- 
gramme; and still more, that it was followed out in the face 
of all the difficulties and discouragements they had to encoun- 
ter in carrying it into effect. The subject was not pressed 
upon them either by Parliament or by the public voice. Not 
only so, but when it became known that it was actually to be 
embraced in the census schedules, ecclesiastical jealousy was 
aroused, and the question was raised in the House of Lords, 
whether it was competent to the Government to require from 
the clergy the information that was sought. The opinion of 
the law officers of the crown, to whom this disputed question 
was referred, having proved to be unfavourable, the Govern- 
ment in these circumstances wisely resolved to lay the claims 
of mere authority aside, and to trust to the courtesy and good 
sense of the parties concerned. The issue sufficiently proved 
that their confidence was not misplaced. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers briefly to de- 
scribe, in the outset, the process by which these religious sta- 
tistics were obtained. The value of statistics consists in their 
accuracy and completeness. Without these qualities they are 
worse than useless, leading, as in that case they inevitably do, 
to false and often mischievous conclusions. Although it would 
certainly be a rash thing to affirm of the statistics now in 
question that they are altogether unexceptionable, they appear 
to be well entitled to a large measure of confidence. It will 
be manifest from the statement we are about to make, that 
no pains were spared by the Government officials to secure re- 
turns as full and as correct as the nature of the case and the 
means at their disposal allowed. 

The primary object of the census was, of course, the num- 
bering of the people. For this purpose, the entire area of 
England and Wales was subdivided into no fewer than 30,610 
districts, for each of which a separate enumerator was pro- 
vided. This immense army of enumerators was placed under 
the oversight of the 2190 registrars of births and deaths,—a 
class of functionaries who have as yet unfortunately no exist- 
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ence in Scotland.* As the first and fundamental step towards 
obtaining the information required, each enumerator was in- 
structed to procure, in the course of the week preceding Sab- 
bath the 30th of March 1851, an exact list of all buildings or 
apartments within his allotted district in which religious ser- 
vices were statedly performed,—and also of the names and re- 
sidences of the ministers, or other persons connected with 
these places of worship, most competent to answer the queries 
that were about to be issued regarding them. These queries 
respected chiefly the amount of accommodation ; the numbers 
in actual attendance on the 30th of March 1851; the date 
and cost of erection of the several places of worship; whether 
these places were separate edifices or mere apartments; whe- 
ther they were used exclusively for the purposes of religious 
worship ; and to what religious denomination they respectivel 
belonged. There was also a specific inquiry, in the case of all 
Roman Catholic places of worship, and to which we shall after- 
wards have occasion to allude, as “to the space allotted as 
standing-room for worshippers.” It must be abundantly ob- 
vious, that these inquiries were fitted to bring out a mass 
of most valuable information, if only the parties entrusted 
with the investigation were skilful and painstaking, and for- 
tunate enough to get them answered. In this respect their 
success,—a success well merited by their exertions,—would 
seem to have been very great; and this notwithstanding that, 
for the reason already explained, they had to trust for answers 
exclusively to the public spirit and right feeling of the parties 
addressed. 

The schedules of queries having been lodged with the pro- 
per person towards the close of the week preceding the 30th 
of March, they were collected by the enumerators on Monday 
the 31st, and placed in the hands of the local registrars. After 
being revised, and as far as possible perfected by these officers, 
they were transmitted to the Census Office, London. Here the 
Clergy List, and every other available means of authentic in- 
formation, was employed to check the returns. In this way the 
fact was ascertained that there were still a very considerablenum- 
ber of deficiencies. To get these supplied, communications were 
made direct from the Census Office to the ministers, or other 
individuals, best able to furnish the necessary returns. Where 
this appliance failed, the case was remitted again to the local 
registrar, with instructions to obtain from the most reliable 
source the information that was wanting. As the result of 
these persevering efforts, a return was at length obtained with 
respect to every place of worship mentioned in the enumerators’ 


* We observe with satisfaction that a. Registration Bill for Scotland has been 
announced as forthcoming in the present session of Parliament. 
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lists, viz., from 14,077 places belonging to the Established 
Church, and from 20,390 places belonging to other denomina- 
tions, making a total of 34,467 places of worship. 

These returns having been all tabulated in parochial order, 
it was discovered that a large number were defective in some 
point or other,—in one case omitting to specify the number of 
sittings, in another, the numbers who were actually present on 
the census-Sabbath,—while, in very many cases they were defi- 
cient in both of these particulars. In every instance where this 
defect was found to exist, a special communication was made 
to the individual by whom the return had been signed, setting 
forth what was wanting, and requesting that it might be 
supplied. After, however, every thing had been done which 
seemed best fitted to gain the end, it remained, through the 
stupidity, or indolence, or ill-humour of the local parties, that 
in 2524 cases the return was left more or less incomplete. 

In 2134 of these cases, no account could be got of the num- 
ber of sittings; in 1004 cases, no account of the attendance ; 
and in 390 cases, no account of either the attendance or the 
sittings. In all these cases, a calculation was made in such a 
way as to give at least an approximate estimate of the missing 
numbers. These have not, however, been included in the re- 
gular tables, which contain none but the authenticated returns. 
It is only necessary to mention farther, that the schedule of 
queries was so framed as to show how many places of wor- 
ship were open at the morning, afternoon, and evening diets 
respectively ; and what number of persons were present at 
each of these diets. Such, then, was the information sought, 
and such the means that were employed for procuring it. e 
have been thus minute in our statement upon these points, 
because, without the information thus supplied, the reader 
could have no confidence either in the facts or the inferences 
we propose to bring before him. 

The leading facts which these returns have established, 
bear upon the following points:—1. The total amount of 
existing accommodation in England and Wales for public re- 
ligious worship. 2. The religious communions by whom that 
accommodation is provided, and the rate of progress, as com- 
pared with each other and with the growth of the population, 
at which it has been supplied. 3. The extent to which it ap- 
pears to be actually used. Assuming that the information 
upon these points embodied in the census tables is tolerably 
accurate, it will certainly enable us ‘to reach some very impor- 
tant conclusions. In dealing with the subject, we shall, for 
the sake both of brevity and distinctness, present the facts and 
the conclusions proper to each of these particulars together. 

1. And first as to the amount of accommodation, and its 
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adequacy to the wants of the population. The gross popula- 
tion of England and Wales, at the date of the census, was 
17,927,609, or, in round numbers, 18,000,000. Different esti- 
mates have been formed of the proportion which church sittings 
ought to bear to the gross numbers of the people. Inthe year, 
1836, when the Religious Instruction Commission for Scotland 
was conducting its inquiries in the city of Glasgow, much in- 
formation was laid before it upon that point, in the very elabo- 
rate statistical document prepared by the late Mr William 
Collins. In that singularly able and most instructive paper,* 
it was conclusively shown, that the ordinary estimate of one 
sitting for every two persons, or. 50 to the 100, is, especially in 
towns, greatly too low. He had ascertained, by actual inquiry, 
that in Gorbals, a large section of the city, those who inhabited 
houses at a rent of £20 per annum and upwards,—those, that 
is, who might be presumed to be in circumstances to provide as 
many church-sittings for themselves and their families as they 
actually needed,—possessed such sittings in the proportion of 
68 tothe 100. Mr Horace Mann, secretary to the PA 
General, and whose abridgment of the results of the late census 
in regard to religious worship we are now considering, has 
taken, for reasons which he states in his very able argument 
upon this question, 58 per cent, as the proportion which, in 
order to be sufficient, church sittings ought to bear to the gross 
population. Taking town and couniry together,—and es 
eially having respect to the fact. which the census has brought 
out, that nearly one-half of the entire population of England 
and Wales are resident in towns,—the above specified propor- 
tion seems to be fair and reasonable. According to this pro- 
portion, the number of church sittings necessary to constitute 
an adequate supply for the whole inhabitants of that part of 
the United Kingdom is 10,398,013; and the number of sittings 
actually existing, according to the census returns, appears to 
be 10,212,563. At first sight this appears to be a state of 
things eminently satisfactory. A somewhat closer examination, 
however, will be found greatly to abate thig feeling of com- 
placency. It is abundantly obvious that church accommodation, 
in order to be of any use, must be accessible to those who need 
it. An excess of sittings at Manchester, supposing that such 
an excess existed, could be of no possible service in the way ot 
making up for a deficiency in London. Nay, the same thing 
may be equally true as regards an excess and a doRehenny, sree 
when both occur within the limits of 1 same city, the 
metropolis, for example, the City of London proper 

church sittings in the proportion of 81 for every 100 of the 


* Statistics of the Church Accommodation in Glasgow, Barony, and Gorbals, 
sented to the Royal Commissioners, by William Collins, Esq.” rl 4% 
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population, while in the suburb of Shoreditch the proportion 
is only 18 to every 100. When we come, therefore, to con- 
sider the existing amount of church accommodation with refe- 
rence to the point of its accessibility, we find ourselves imme- 
diately compelled to put a large portion of -these sittings 
altogether aside. The first fact at which we arrive is this, that 
there is an excess of church sittings in the rural parts of the 
country, and a deficiency in towns. The next fact, and it is a 
striking and important one, is, that the deficiency in towns is 
almost exactly in proportion to their size. In towns having a 
population of between 50,000 and 100,000, the proportion of 
church sittings is 47 per cent.; while in towns of 100,000 and 
upwards it is only 34 per cent. To put the case more clearly, 
the following examples may be given. In order to provide 
church sittings in the requisite proportion—that is, in the pro- 
portion of 58 to 100—there would be required of additional 
sittings for Oldham, 13,660; for Leeds, 20,651; for Sheffield, 
32,501 ; for Birmingham, 68,236 ; for Manchester, 80,033 ; for 
Liverpool, 93,052; and for our great monster metropolis, no 
fewer than the appalling number of 669,514! In a word, the 
aggregate deficiency of church sittings in 72 towns, specified in 
one of the census tables, amounts to the enormous and fright- 
ful sum of 1,332,992! This is one huge abatement from the 
satisfaction which a first glance at the totals of population and 
church sittings is fitted to produce. But even this is not all; 
it is plain that a very large amount of the sittings included in 
the census returns, does not deserve the name of church accom- 
modation. These returns give, as the gross number of places 
of religious worship, 34,467. Of the 14,000 places of worship: 
returned as belonging to the Church of England, all but a few 
hundreds are actual churches, having probably for the most 
part astated ministry. Of the 20,000 places of worship, on the 
other hand, returned as belonging to other denominations, Mr 
Baines of the Leeds Mercury—a most competent witness on the 
point—is of opinion, that not more than 14,000 or 15,000 are 
really chapels, or proper ecclesiastical edifices; and that the 
whole of the immense remainder are nothing better than school- 
rooms, or common apartments, in regard to which it would 
be an extravagance to suppose that religious ministrations are 
in all of them either regular or of a very competent and edify- 
ing kind. 

2. But without dwelling longer on the mere amount of ac- 
commodation, we shall now advert to the religious communions 
by whom it has been provided. The returns on this head enable 
us to form some opinion of the sort of religious instruction 
which the people of England and Wales enjoy—a most impor- 
tant element in judging of their spiritual condition. So far it 
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is truly gratifying to find, that among the religious instructors 
of the people, what may be called the Evangelical denomina- 
tions overwhelmingly preponderate. Of the 10,212,563 sittings 
supplied by all denominations taken together, 
Sittings. 
The Church of England provides, 3 5,317,915 
Methodists, . . 2,194,298 


Independents, , : F 1,067,760 
Baptists, ; : : 752,343 
Calvinistic Methodists, ‘ ° 250,678 
Scottish Presbyterians, ‘ ‘ 86,692 


Total, ; . 9,669,686 


Thus leaving less than one-eighteenth of the whole, as belong- 
ing to Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and all nondescript sec- , 
_taries put together. Making allowance even for the full amount 
of Puseyism existing in the Church of England,—for the imper- 
fect education of not a few of the ministers and preachers 
among certain branches of the Methodists,—for the lax or un- 
sound views which may be found to some extent among the 
Baptists, Independents, or any other of the above-named de- 
nominations,—there is still remaining, in the fact now specified, 
much that is truly encouraging to every lover of the truth and 
of the souls of men. 

In order, however, to judge correctly of the relative strength 
of those different religious communions, as well as of the pro- 
spect which the country has of its religious destitution being 
ultimately supplied, it is necessary to examine the rate of 
increase of these communions respectively, both as compared 
with one another, and with the growth of the aggregate popu- 
lation. On these points the census tables afford ample an 
most interesting information. As a general rule, the amount 
of life in a church may be estimated by the degree in which its 
extension keeps pace with the growing numbers of the people. 
If it be stationary, and this in a country where population has 
doubled itself within the last fifty years, the inference will be 
tolerably safe that it is on the decline. A living church will 
always be an aggressive church. When the tide has ceased-to 
advance, it has already begun to recede. In this way, the 
tables new about to be noticed may be taken as a standard by 
which to measure the influence which the several communions 
are exerting respectively on the religious condition and cha- 
racter of England. Is it the Church of England, or is it 
Dissent, which has been telling most powerfully during the last 
half century on the southern half of this kingdom! and which 
of the two is the more potent force at the present day? It is 
already evident, that the answers furnished to these inquiries 
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by the census tables have taken the country a good deal by 
surprise. We are inclined to think that the Dissenters must 
be hardly less astonished, though more agreeably, by the facts 
which these tables disclose, than the Established Church itself. 
There was certainly a very prevalent impression previously ex- 
isting, that the state of things was very different from what it 
appears actually to be. The editor of the Leeds Mercury, in 
his recent articles on the subject, states, and we believe truly, 
that he has been for years maintaining that the case as to the 
relative numbers of Churchmen and Dissenters stood sub- 
stantially as we now find it to stand. There can belittle doubt, 
however, that few comparatively were of his opinion. The 
isolation peculiar to their form of church government—of the 
Baptist and Independent Churches—made it difficult even for 
themselves to ascertain their real numbers ; what they were 
doing in the way of progress was done so much in detail that 
the general public knew little or nothing about it. Its results 
were never gathered up and brought collectively into view. 
The publicity, on the other hand, that was given, through Par- 
liamentary returns and diocesan meetings, to the contempo- 
raneous efforts of the Established Church, secured for them a 
far greater amount of notoriety ; and the general belief was, 
that while the Church was going rapidly a-head, Dissent was 
all but standing still. For ourselves, we honestly avow, that 
this was in substance the notion we had formed, and it was, 
therefore, with equal surprise and satisfaction we made the 
discovery which the census tables exhibit. The latter of these 
feelings, at least, will, we are sure, be experienced by every one 
who remembers how much England owes, both of its religion 
and of its liberties, to its Nonconformists. 

It is time, however, that we were introducing our readers 
to the facts. And, first, of the total number of sittings in all 
places of worship taken together—viz., 10,212,563—rather 
more than a half, or 5,317,915, are provided by the Church of 
England. So far, therefore, as the case is tested by the mere 
amount of church accommodation, the Established Church is 
still in the majority. It is a majority, however, of very mode- 
rate and limited amount; and which, as we shall presently 
see, if things go on as they have been doing, will not be very 
long maintained. The proportionate growth of Dissent is 
immensely more astonishing than even its great aggregate 
amount. When we come to look back over a period of 50 
years, and put 1801 side by side with 1851, we make this 
astounding discovery, that while in the course of that half 
eentury the Church of England has added only 24 per cent. to 
the number of its church sittings,. Dissent has added 455 
per cent. ; in other words has 44 times more sittings now than 
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it possessed when the half century began. The case stands 
thus :—In 1801, the Church of England possessed 4,289,885 
church sittings ; in 1851, it possessed 5,317,915—having thus 
added, in the course of 50 years, 1,028,030 sittings. This is, 
obviously, but a very inadequate progression. The population 
of England and Wales, in 1801, was 8,892,536. In 1851, it 
was 17,927,609; or rather more than double its former 
amount. In other words, while the population had increased 
by 100 per cent., the Church of England had increased the 
number of its church sittings by only 24 per cent. What, 
then, has Dissent been doing during the same period? Taking 
the three great evangelical denominations together— Metho- 
dists, Independents, and Baptists—they possessed, in 1801, 
church sittings amounting in all to 641,484. In 1851, the 
church sittings of these same denominations had swelled up 
to the prodigious number of 4,014,401! That is to say, they 
have added, within the half century, 3,372,917 church sitti 
—thus making their total of church accommodation fivefold 
more than its former amount. 

From these facts it is obvious and undeniable, that in so 
far as the case can be tested by the increase of church sittings, 
Evangelical Dissent has been growing in England at a rate 
which, in 50 years, has brought it from being a small minority 
to be almost abreast of the Church Establishment. This 
broad and striking fact is not, however, the only one which 
these instructive census tables have brought into view. A 
closer inspection of them reveals some other particulars which 
are exceedingly suggestive as to the internal state of the 
churches concerned. Reference has been already made to the 
obvious fact, that the growth of a church, especially in the 
midst of a growing population, may ordinarily be regarded as 
an index of the measure of its spiritual life. Contemplated 
in this point of view, the census tables present a painful pic- 
ture of the state of the Church of England during the earlier 
decades of the present century. From these tables it appears, 
that during the 10 years which elapsed between 1801 and 
1811, that powerful and wealthy church added only 66 churches 
to the 11,379 which it previously possessed. During the 10 
years from 1811 to 1821, it added only 114; that is, 180 
churches in 20 years. In the course of that period, the popu- 
lation of England increased to the extent of upwards of 
3,100,000; and all the additional church accommodation 
which the English Church had meanwhile provided, amounted 
to no more than 67,483 sittings. It is not uninteresting to 
mark the period at which any thing like a forward movement 
showed itself in that institution. About the year 1830, 
Voluntaryism began to agitate against the union of Ohurch 
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and State. By that time, also, the deadness previously so 
prevalent in the Church of England had begun to feel the 
quickening forces of a revived Evangelism on the one hand, 
and of new-born Puseyism on the other. Both of these forces 
were undoubtedly augmented by the contemporaneous assault 
of Voluntaryism upon the Church Establishment. From that 
date, accordingly, the Church seems to have made a decided 
start. In the decade intervening between 1831 and 1841, 
she added 785 to the number of her churches. In the next 
and last decade, during which both of the influences mentioned 
above had become still more marked and powerful, she added 
1309 churches ; being very nearly as many, in these 10 years, 
as she had erected during 40 years before. In other words, 
during the last 20 years of the half century now in question, 
the period of comparative revival, the Church of England 
erected three times as many churches as during the 30 preced- 
ing years of comparative deadness and consequent inactivity. 

In the case of the three leading branches of Protestant 
Dissent, on the other hand—Wesleyans, Independents, and 
Baptists—the entire half century seems to have been charac- 
terised by incessant and rapid progress. The maximum rate 
of progress appears to have been reached during the central 
decade of the half century, between 1821 and 1831. Through- 
out the entire period, however, the advance is sustained at a 
high point. It stands, in each of the successive decennial 
periods, as follows :—During the first of these—that is, from 
1801 to 1811—they added 31 6-10ths per cent. to the number 
of their church sittings; from 1811 to 1821, 36 4-10ths per 
cent. ; from 1821 to 1831, 37 9-10ths per cent.; from 1831 
to 1841, 34 7-10ths per cent.; and from 1841 to 1851, 27 
7-10ths per cent. It is impossible to look at these figures 
without arriving at the conclusion, that life has been far more 
vigorous and more generally diffused among the Dissenting 
Churches, during the half century we have been passing under 
review, than in the Church of England. 

There is another circumstance connected with the growth of 
the Dissenting Churches for which we were not prepared. .Our 
impression, and the one which, in Scotland at any rate, we are 
inclined to think was the most prevalent, was this,—that while 
Dissent might be making progress in the towns, it was gaining 
little ground in the rural districts; that in these the Church of 
England had the field very much left to itself. This appears, 
however, to be a mistake, as the following facts will show :— 


Church sittings, 
In large towns, the Independents possess ‘ 454,729 
In rural districts, ‘ $ ° i 613,031 
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Church Sittings. 
In large towns, the Wesleyans possess . 896,872 
In rural districts, : . 1,297,926 
In large towns, the Baptists possess. . 818,013 
In rural districts, ‘ » 434,330 

From these statements it will be seen that the preponde- 
rance in every case is in favour of the rural districts, in a pro- 
portion, probably, about equal to that in which the gross rural 
population exceeds the gross population of the great towns. 
It would appear, therefore, that the strength of Protestant 
Dissent is, upon the whole, more widely and more equally dif- 
fused over the general face of the kingdom than was usually 
supposed. Not, indeed, that the distribution of Dissent is 
absolutely uniform. There are tables in the census which con- 
clusively prove the contrary. But still it is evidently distri- 
buted with a range and comprehensiveness which gives to 
Protestant Dissent something approaching to a national cha- 
racter,—which proclaims it, in short, to be no merely local or 
casual influence, but one which has taken a large and vigor- 
ous hold of the English people. 

Of the Presbyterians in England the census supplies very 
full information. Mr Horace Mann, the able and impartial 
author of the Abridgment before us, has exhibited his usual 
intelligence and accuracy in distinguishing the several branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in England from each_other, as 
well as from the Unitarians, with whom in that country they 
were often and most injuriously confounded. Of the three 
existing bodies of Presbyterians, the smallest is that which 
adheres to the Scotch Established Church. Ranged accord- 
ing to their strength, we have first what is called the “ Pres- 
byterian Church in England,” and which, though a distinct 
and: independent body, holds close fellowship with the Free 
Church of Scotland, and possesses 41,552 church sittings. 
Second, the United Presbyterian Church, in union with the 
body of the same name in Scotland, and which numbers 31,351 
church sittings. And, third, the Scottish Presbyterians, at 
one, though not incorporated, with the Established Church of 
Scotland, and whose church sittings amount to 13;789. In all, 
therefore, the church accommodation of the’whole collective 
Presbyterian body in England reaches to only about 85,000 
church sittings—a small and feeble representation surely of a 
party which, two centuries ago, appeared, by its numbers and 
by its influence, to be on the eve of becoming the Church of the 

nglish nation. Thanks to the Act of Uniformity, which in 
1662, shortly after the Restoration of Charles II., drove 2000 
of its ministers out of the Church of England; to the two 
Conventicle Acts of 1664 and 1670, which made it penal for 
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five persons, in addition to the occupiers of a house, to assemble 
for religious worship ; and to the Five-mile Act of 1665, which 
imposed a penalty of £40 upon any Nonconformist minister 
who came within five miles of any corporate town ;—thanks 
to these cruel and persecuting statutes, the Presbyterian inte- 
rest was so disintegrated and broken as to have gradually 
sunk almost out of sight and out of being. The bands of dis- 
cipline having been loosed under a state of things which made 
government impossible, error crept in; and not a few of the so- 
called Presbyterian ministers having lapsed into Socinianism, 
and carried their congregations into the same fatal heresy, 
orthodox Presbyterianism, amid the spiritual torpor of the 
eighteenth century, had almost died out in England altogether. 
Within the last thirty years it has experienced a very decided 
revival, although, no doubt, it is still with them, comparatively, 
but the day of small things. 

It is satisfactory to know, that the body that so long 
usurped and dishonoured their name—that of the Unitarians 
—gives no great indications of either strength or growth. It 
numbers in all 68,534 church sittings—while hardly more than 
half that number of persons appear to have attended its places 
of worship on the census Sabbath. 

Among these brief notices of the state and strength of re- 
ligious denominations in England, we must not fail to find a 
place for the Church of Rome. It is but a few years since a 
voice issued “‘ out of the Flaminian Gate,” announcing, in great 
swelling words of vanity, to the people of England, that their 
country had been parcelled out into Popish dioceses, and that 
they themselves were thenceforth to be ecclesiastically “ go- 
verned” by territorial hierarchies of the Romish Church. One 
would have thought in reading the magniloquent epistle of the 
newly hatted cardinal, that Rome’s forces had already gone up 
and possessed the land; and that he had nothing to do but 
come over in ‘his flaming garments, fresh from the wardrobe 
of that Scarlet Lady who sits.on the seven hills, and to pro- 
claim that England had become once morea Popish realm. A 
piece of greater effrontery than that whole affair of the papal 
aggression was perhaps never practised even by the brazen- 
faced emissaries of that insolent power under whose auspices 
it was made. It turns out from the census.returns, that, judged 
by that rule according to which we have been measuring the 
strength of all other.religious:communions, the Church of Rome 
is little better in England than an insignificant sect. The 
entire amount of its church accommodation is only 186,661 
sittings—less considerably than a fiftieth part of the existing 
church accommodation of England. The Popish periodical 
the Tablet is very much discomposed by the disclosures of the 
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census, and sums up one of its recent articles upon the sub- 
ject thus :—“ At present we can only express our regret that.a 
docunient which we had hoped tu use for our own improvement, 
seems rather constructed for the support of theories adverse to 
the organization and influence of our church.” Of course, this 
charge is as groundlessasit isoffensive. Nothing is moremarked 
than the perfect fairness with which the census appears to have 
been conducted; and the Report founded upon the census returns 
teflects the very highest credit upon the intelligence, candour, 
and impartiality of its author. It embodies a historical sketch 
of the rise, progress, present condition, and leading character- 
istics of the several denominations whose statistics it embraces; 
and any thing more free from party bias or sectarian feeling we 
have seldom had the good fortune to peruse. The Roman 
Catholics had the same facilities furnished to them that were 
given to other bodies, for bringing out their actual numbers 
and strength, and they are not usually less willing than others 
to put their case in the form that will tell best for their own 
cause. The Tablet itself, indeed, furnishes a conclusive proof 
of the rashness with which its accusations against the census 
are made. A London Popish priest, whose angry letter on 
the subject of the census it quotes, fastens with great keenness 
on the alleged fact, that the return of church sittings includes 
nothing but pews, and thus leaves out the large vacant space 
which many of the Roman Catholic places of worship contain, 
and in which the worshippers stand or kneel. ow, ‘it so 
happens, as we have already noticed, that in the schedule sent 
to all Roman Catholic places of worship, the space allotted :as 
standing-room was:expressly specified, and a return asked as 
to the amount of accommodation which it:supplied! That,:in 
the face of this notorious fact, a Popish priest should make, 
and that a leading Popish periodical should publish, such a 
statement as the one now mentioned, only proves how reckless 
-and unscrupulous Romanism is when it hasan end to gain; 
-and with what extreme caution its averments, in regard to any 
matter in which its own objects or interests are concerned, 
ie “8 to be received. 

t would appear that no sufficient data exist 'for tracing the 
progress of church-building among the ‘Roman Catholies»so far 
back as 1801. But upon the showing of ‘a Roman Catholic 
work, quoted in the census,* the advance which they ‘have 
made in this respect since 1824 is less:considerable than was 
commonly supposed. In 1824 the proportion of Popish to 
Protestant Church sittings was-as 18°10 to 100. In 1858 
the proportion ‘was as 19:10 :to 100. To the lesson which 
in this and other respects the census might be«expected to 

* Catholic Statistics, 1823 to 1853, 
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teach the Legislature and the Government, we shall take occa- 
sion afterwards to refer. 

3. Meanwhile, we proceed to the third of those leading 
particulars which these ecclesiastical statistics embrace, viz., 
the amount of actual attendance on the census Sabbath in 
all places of worship in England and Wales. 

The amount of church accommodation is unquestionably an 
important element in estimating the religious condition of a 
people, but alone it is by no means decisive. A great defi- 
ciency in the number of places of worship would no doubt 
imply a corresponding deficiency of religious feeling among the 
people; but it might by no means indicate the full extent of 
that deficiency. ‘The church accommodation, however inade- 
quate, might stil] be greatly ahead of the actual religiousness 
of the people. Even if the church sittings were in full propor- 
tion to the numbers of the population, they might, as Mr 
Horace Mann justly observes, be the product of the piety of a 
former age existing in the midst of a community from which 
that piety had passed away. The well-known Edward Irving, 
we have been told, was accustomed to remark, that when he 
ascended the dome of St Paul's, and looking down on the forest 
of church spires which crowded the old central city at his feet, 
and contrasting the stray steeples and towers which might be 
seen at long intervals appearing above the sea of more modern 
habitations that lay beyond,—he could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Behold here the piety of our fathers, and there the 
irreligion of their children!” The revelations of the census, 
showing 81 church sittings for every 100 of the old city popu- 
lation, and only 18 for every 100 in the suburb of Shoreditch, 
pronounce a remarkable enough comment on Mr Irving’s ob- 
servation. But even 18 per cent. is, we fear, considerably 
more than the actual church-goers of Shoreditch were found 
to use. Without attempting to go into minute details, let us 
endeavour to show in a general way how the case of church at- 
tendance stands. ‘The total number of church sittings in Eng- 
land and Wales, as already stated, was at the date of the 
census 10,212,563. As, however, the places of worship in 
which these sittings are contained were not all open at any one 
of the three services at which the attendance was taken, it was 
thought necessary, in order to ascertain the exact proportion 
between church sittings and actual church attendance, to 
mark how many churches at each of the three diets respec- 
tively were really open for worship. It turned out that, includ- 
ing an estimate for defective returns, 

8,498,520 sittings were open for the morning service. 

6,267,928 pe ” afternoon service. 

5,723,000 “ ad evening service. 
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At these several diets, the attendance appears to have been 
as follows :— 

At the morning service, 4,647,482 persons attended worship. 
» afternoon service, 3,184,135 ne 2 
» evening service, 3,064,449 a a 

In other words, at the morning service rather more than 
5-9ths of the available sittings were occupied; at the afternoon 
service about one-half; and at the evening service rather more 
than a half. It is obvious, however, that some persons may. 
have been present at only one of the services, others at only 
two, while a certain portion may have attended all the three. 
In order, therefore, to form some estimate of the number of 
separate individuals who, on the census Sabbath, were once 
or oftener at church, the following—for England—probable- 
enough assumptions are made,—viz., that half of those who 
attended the afternoon service had not been present in the 
morning ; and that of those who attended in the evening one- 
third had not been present either in the morning or afternoon. 
According to these calculations, 7,261,032 separate individuals 
attended public worship in England and Wales once or oftener 
on the 30th of Mareh 1851. The able editor of the abridg- 
ment gives several reasons, and these certainly of no inconsi- 
derable weight, for coming to the conclusion that the assump- 
tions from which the above result is derived are not very far 
from the truth. 

It will be remembered that 58 per cent. was taken as the 
proportion which church sittings ought to bear to the gross 
population. In other words, it was assumed, on what ap- 
peared to be good and sufficient grounds, that 58 out of eve 
100 individuals should be in church at the same time,—if 
church-going were the universal habit of the people. But Mr 
Mann thinks, that though not more than 58 per cent. could 
attend at the same service, a considerably larger number might 
be found at some service or other in the course of the Lord’s- 
day. This number he rates as high as 70 per cent., and upon 
this view of the case it would follow that no fewer than 
5,288,294 persons, “able to attend religious worship once at 
least, neglected altogether so to do.” This is probably a rather 
extreme view. But even if, instead of 70 per cent., we take 
58 per cent. as the proportion which church-goers ought to 
bear to the gross population, we still reach the melancholy fact 
that at least three millions of persons capable of attending 
public worship were needlessly, if not wilfully, absent from it 
on the census-Sabbath. And as there is no reason to suppose 
that the Sabbath in question was other than an ordinary or 
average one, as regards the church attendance of the English 
people, the fact in question is full of painful significance, and 

NO, VIII. M 
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addresses a loud appeal to every section of the church of 
Christ. 

It has been already noticed that, in so far as the relative 
strength of Church and Dissent in England is to be testéd by 
the number of the church sittings which they respectively pos- 
sess, the balance at the date of the census inclined to the side 
of the Church. As tested, however, by the actual attendance— 
by the amount of church-going—the balance leans to the side 
of Dissent. The gross attendance at all the three services 
taken together, upon the census Sabbath, was, in the Church of 
England, 5,292,557; in the churches of all other denomina- 
tions, 5,603,515; being an excess on the side of Dissent of 
about 310,000. 

From what has been already stated, it is abundantly evident 
that the numbers living in estrangment from the house of 
God, throughout the length and breadth of England, must be 
frightfully great. It is not, however, by general and sweeping 
averages that the real extent of the evil is to be discovered. 
The better-conditioned districts of the country are made, in 
that way of looking at the subject, to conceal somewhat the 
enormous amount of spiritual destitution ‘which the worse-con- 
ditioned districts actually contain. The volume before us, 
however, enables us to compare one district with another; and 
when we come to do so, the contrast between the better and 
the worse: districts becomes truly appalling,—the comparative 
brightness of the one serving only to deepen the pitchy gloom 
of the other. As one of the better districts, for instance, let 
us select the Principality of Wales. The population of the 
principality in 1851 amounted to 1,188,914. At the “most 
numerously attended services” on the census Sabbath, there 
were present at public worship in Wales, of all denominations 
taken together, 623,503 persons, or very nearly one-half of 
the gross population. Of these worshippers, the overwhelnfing 
majority do not belong to the Established Church. In the 
table from which our information on the subject is derived, 
the attendance is classified as follows :—Protestant Dissenters, 
481,192; Roman Catholics, 5,688; other bodies, 3,683; and 
Church of England, 132,940,—a little more than one-fifth of 
the whole. From these facts two things are evident,—first, 
_that the Welsh people participate to a great extent in the 
benefit of religious ordinances,—and that, for a very large 
proportion of all the religion that exists among them, they 
are indebted to Protestant Dissent. We believe the state of 
the Welsh population, taken as a whole, is such as these sta- 
tistics would have led us to anticipate. We hear, it is true, 
of an occasional outbreak of Mother Rebecca,—and the pro- 
ceedings of that worshipful lady are no doubt indicative of 
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considerable ignorance and rudeness among a certain class of 
the people ; but still it stands undeniably true that the Welsh 
peasantry are an honest, industrious, and estimable people. 

Now, alongside of Wales, let us put the metropolis of the 
kingdom. Its population, at the date of the census, was as 
nearly as possibledouble that of Wales, amounting to 2,362,236. 
And how stood the aggregate attendance at “ the most numer- 
ously attended services” on the census Sabbath in that vast 
community? It amounted in all to 504,914,—being fewer by 
almost 120,000 than the attendance in Wales. In other 
words, on the census Sabbath there must have been in London 
a population as large as that of the twelve counties which 
constitute the Welsh principality, of whom not one solitary 
individual found his way to the house of God. Here, surely, 
is a fact of tremendous import,—make what allowance we 
will for those who, though not habitual church-goers, give an 
occasional attendance on divine ordinances, and who may be 
presumed to be more or less influenced by the hopes or the 
restraints of religion. After all such abatements are conceded, 
how immense and astounding must be the number of human 
beings in that one city who are living without God and without 
hope in the world! Conscious of all the wants, stirred by all 
the excitements, and assailed by all the seductions of a high, 
but to them unsanctified civilization, is it any wonder that 
their social, and moral, and criminal statistics should indicate 
the presence among them of so fearful a sum of guilt and 
misery: that we should hear of their thirty thousand prosti- 
tutes, of their fifty thousand thieves, of their hundred thousand 
who awake every morning, not knowing how they are to get 
their food for the day, or where they are to lie down when the 
next night comes ? 

The table from which the above facts are derived is one of 
peculiar interest. It presents, on a single page, a bird’s-eye 
view of the religious state of England. We are there enabled 
to estimate at a glance the comparative strength of different 
denominations, and, in some sense, of religion as a whole, in 
each of the several counties of the kingdom. Such a glance 
suffices to show that, generally speaking, the midland and 
manufacturing districts are the strongholds of Dissent, as the 
remoter agricultural districts are the strongholds of the Esta- 
blished Church. In Sussex, for instance, a purely agricultural 
county, Protestant Dissent yielded on the census Sabbath an 
attendance of 37,265, while the Church of England gave an 
attendance of 76,881. In the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
the other hand, the focus of manufactures, the picture is com- 
pletely reversed. The attendance in Church of England 
places of worship was 139,336; while the attendance on those 
of Protestant Dissenters was almost exactly double, amounting 
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to 278,280. The same table shows us at once where it is that 
Romanism has its chief seats in England. In London, with 
its population of nearly two-and-a-half millions, the attendance 
of Roman Catholic worshippers on the census Sabbath amount- 
ed to only about 35,000. Lancashire, on the other hand, 
with a population less than that of London by at least 300,000, 
produced on the census Sabbath, Roman Catholic worshippers 
to the number of 104,302, or nearly three times as many as were 
found in the metropolis. Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Dur- 
ham, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, are the other locali- 
ties in which they seem to be most numerous, though even in 
these places the proportion they bear to the general popula- 
tion is comparatively small. In most of the remaining counties 
they amount to the merest fraction of the people. The entire 
aggregate of Roman Catholic worshippers in England and 
Wales on the 30th of March 1851, as given in the census, was 
249,289. No wonder that the Times, on finding the true di- 
mensions of this ambitious body exhibited in the remorseless 
tables of the census, should exclaim against their lofty preten- 
sions and their intolerable insolence. But will the Times cease 
to support that policy by which both their pretensions and 
their power are continually increased? It would be something 
if statistics should at length effect what all other kinds of argu- 
ment have hitherto failed to accomplish ; and if both journalists 
and statesmen should now refuse to insignificance those favours 
and blandishments which hitherto they have been so willing 
to bestow on political disloyalty and deadly religious error. 

It would appear from Mr Mann’s Report, that, when the census 
schedules were first prepared, those that were designed for the 
Established Church contained certain queries relative to many 
matters which it was found necessary afterwards to leave out. 
The census has failed in consequence to elicit the exact amount 
of the revenues of the Church of England. Mr Mann has in- 
deed given an inferential estimate, according to which it would 
appear that the total income of the Church is about £5,000,000. 
There is, however, a very general impression that this estimate 
falls greatly short of the truth. As regards the cost of the 
churches erected by the Establishment since 1801, the informa- 
tion is more precise, and it affords some interesting points of 
comparison with the corresponding outlay, during the same 
period, of other denominations. It is curious enough to observe, 
that of the little which the Church of England did in the way 
of church-building during the first 30 years of the present cen- 
tury—the period of comparative deadness and spiritual stag- 
nation—considerably more than a third part was effected at the 
expense of the state. The churches of that period seem to 
have been enormously expensive, averaging £6000 a-piece. 
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Architecture, in short, was evidently much more cared for 
than the spiritual wants of the people. Of the £3,000,000 
expended in providing the 500 churches, erected between the 
years 1801 and 1831, the large sum of £1,152,044 was voted 
by Parliament from the public funds. When the Church, on the 
other hand, became somewhat more alive to her duty in the way 
of church-building, the demand made on the funds of the nation 
sunk to only about one-twel/th of the money actually expended. 
During the twenty years, from 1831 to 1851, she built upwards 
of 2000 churches, at a total cost of £6,087,000; of which sum 
upwards of £5,500,000 was obtained by voluntary contribu- 
tion, and only about £500,000 from the funds of the state. 
During this latter period, too, with a wiser economy, the cost 
of the churches seems to have been reduced from an average of 
£6000 to an average of £3000. 

These facts are very instructive, and certainly serve to show 
what a power of expansion there lies in a really living church. 
Even that partial and limited revival which the Church of Eng- 
land has experienced, raised her decennial contribution to 
church-building from £600,000 during the period of spiritual 
slumber, to £2,780,000 during the period of returning energy 
and life. Can any one doubt, who is at all acquainted with 
the enormous wealth possessed by the members of the Church 
of England, that were the Spirit of God poured out upon her 
people generally, there is absolutely nothing which money could 
accomplish for carrying on the Lord’s work, that might not and 
would not be supplied ? 

It is not surprising that the organs of English Dissent 
should be at this moment arresting attention on this growth 
of voluntary liberality in the Church of England, and trying 
to found an argument upon it for the non-necessity of State 
support to the Christian Church. The fact is certainly unde- 
niable, that, to whatever extent the provision for the religious 
wants of the English people has been augmented, within the 
last half-century, the State, as we have seen, has had little 
hand in it; private Christian benevolence has accomplished 
nearly the whole. Out of nine millions expended in erecting 
additional churches by the Church of England, seven millions 
and a half have been the produce of what Dr Chalmers used 
to call voluntaryism ab intra, that is, of the internal resources 
of the Church itself. Dissent, however, with far inferior 
wealth, has done even greater things than these. In the 
recent elaborate articles which have appeared on this subject 
in the Leeds Mercury, Mr Baines very clearly proves, that the 
Dissenters of England have spent, during the last half-cen- 
tury, twice as much in church-building as the Church of Eng- 
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land. Assuming that of the 14,000 Dissenting places of wor- 
ship erected during that period, at least 10,000 are bona fide 
chapels, or proper ecclesiastical edifices, and that the average 
cost of these cannot have been less than £1500 each, the 
result is, that their erection must have cost a total sum of 
fifteen millions sterling! When to this goodly amount ex- 
pended on church-building, there is added the annual charge 
for upholding gospel ordinances in the various Dissenting com- 
munions during the last fifty years, Mr Baines shows, on 
ground which appears to be thoroughly well considered, that 
the total sum raised by the Dissenting body for home religious 
objects in the course of that period, cannot be less than forty 
millions sterling! He tries, moreover, to prove, that while 
Dissent has thus contributed in the last fifty years between 
five and six times more money towards the religious instruc- 
tion of the people of England and Wales, than has been con- 
tributed by the enormously wealthy membership of the Esta- 
blished Church, the annual outlay for all religious objects, 
home and foreign put together, exhibits a result almost equally _ 
decisive as to the superior liberality of the Dissenting interest. 
By what appears to be a very safe and guarded system of cal- 
culation, he rates the aggregate annual income of Dissent for 
all the above objects at £3,000,000. That of the Church of 
England, on the other hand, so far as it is made up of the 
contributions of the people, he estimates at no more than 
£600,000. In regard to this latter sum, Mr Baines candidly 
admits, that it does not include what may be contributed 
for the support of Church of England curates—an item which 
he has no data to enable him to estimate. Making, however; 
every allowance for errors and omissions in these remarkable 
calculations, the conclusion seems to be fully established, that, 
but for the labour and the liberality of Dissenters, more than 
half the population of England must have lapsed, in the course 
of the last fifty years, into a state of absolute heathenism. 
During that period the population of the country has doubled 
its amount, and had it not been for what Dissenters have 
achieved, the nine additional millions of people would have 
been left all but entirely unprovided with the offices and the 
ordinances of religion. Such an overwhelming fact ought 
surely to abate somewhat the haughtiness with which clergy- 
men and dignitaries of the Church of England too commonly 
regard and treat their Dissenting brethren,—and should induce 
them to take a more modest view of the real claims and merits 
of their own institution. It is hardly possible, at any rate, 
but that it should lead statesmen and the legislature to have 
greater respect than heretofore to the wishes and the interests 
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of a body to which, collectively considered, the country is so. 
evidently and so deeply indebted for all that concerns the 
worth and the welfare of its people. 

There are various considerations of a general kind suggested 
by the census, to which we have hardly time or space even to 
refer. The most pressing and momentous of these has respect 
to the enormous amount of spiritual destitution which the 
census has disclosed. Much, indeed, was known upon this 
subject before, but there is a definiteness and a certainty im- 
parted to it by the statistics we have been reviewing, that 
might surely be expected to impress its importance and its 
urgency more deeply upon the public mind. We lament, in- 
deed, to notice so few indications of this result in any of those 
comments which the census has been calling forth from the 
periodical press. Most of the Dissenting journals that we 
have had an opportunity of examining, appear to be chiefly 
occupied in eliciting the evidence, which the census abun- 
dantly supplies, of the great things which Dissent has al- 
ready done. Some of them, indeed, seem disposed to think 
that, because so much of the existing church accommoda- 
tion is left unoccupied, the cry about spiritual destitution must 
be, in great measure, untrue. The Watchman, the organ of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, writes in a wiser and better tone, 
Instead of giving way to mere denominational exultation, and 
making light of what remains to be done, it confesses that 
there is far more than enough in the census to humble all 
sections of the Church of Christ together, and to stir them up. 
to abound more than ever in works of faith and labours of:love. 
We have regretted to observe in the London Record, the able 
and excellent organ of the most evangelical portion of the 
Church of England, a way of dealing with the case, less enlight- 
ened and less earnest a good deal than we would have been pre- 
pared to anticipate. After specifying the amount of destitution, 
in so far as it is indicated by the mere deficiency of church 
sittings, it concludes with a mere vague hope in a few years to 
see the remaining want supplied.. e fear there are no suffi- 
cient grounds for coming to this pleasing conclusion. It. is 
long since Dr Chalmers demonstrated that it is not the attrac- 
tive but the aggressive system which will ever carry the gospel 
down to the basement of society. In large towns that system 
is in great measure unknown. Churches and chapels are 
opened, and ministers dispense in them the usual Christian or- 
dinances, but the territorial system is little regarded by the 
Church of England, and by Dissenting Churches not at all. 
Hence, no doubt, those numerous unoccupied church sittings 
which some would hold up asa proof that little or no spiritual 
destitution exists; and hence the mournful fact, that, within 
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the sound of the church-bell, there are, in all our great cities 
and manufacturing districts, such multitudes living in entire 
estrangement from the means of grace. “There is a sect,” 
says Mr Mann, alluding, in his Report, to this painful state 
of things, “ originated recently, adherents to a system called 
* Secularism,’ the principal tenet being, that as the fact of a 
future life is, in their view, at all events, susceptible of some 
degree of doubt, while the fact and the necessities of a pre- 
sent life are matters of direct sensation, it is therefore prudent 
to attend exclusively to the concerns of that existence which 
is certain and immediate—not wasting energies required for 
present duties, by a preparation for remote and merely pos- 
sible contingencies. This is the creed which, probably with 
most exactness, indicates the faith which virtually, though 
not professedly, is entertained by the masses of our working 
population; by the skilled and unskilled labourer alike ; by 
hosts of minor shopkeepers and Sunday traders; and by 
miserable denizens of courts and crowded alleys. They are 
unconscious Secularists, engrossed by the demands, the trials, 
or the pleasures of the passing hour, and ignorant or careless 
of a future. These are never, or but seldom seen in our reli- 
gious congregations; and the melancholy fact is thus impress- 
ed upon our notice, that the classes which are most in need 
of the restraints and consolations of religion are the classes 
which are most without them.” Mr Mann adduces a variety 
of causes as having more or less to do with this lamentable 
state of things. 1. “ Social distinctions”—distinctions made 
palpable in the Church of England by the pews for the better 
classes and the free sittings for the poor. 2. “ Indifference of: 
the ministers to the social condition of the poor”—an in- 
difference which he admits is fast passing away. 3. “ Miscon- 
ception of the motives of ministers”—arising from the fact, 
that they receive wages for their work; a misconception which 
argues little intelligence, in so far as it is honestly entertained. 
4. “ Poverty and crowded dwellings”—degrading their occu- 
pants, and indisposing and unfitting them to appear in any 
decent place of worship. 5, and lastly—“The inadequate 
supply of Christian agency.” 

There can be no doubt that these causes have all their 
share in producing the evils complained of. When Mr Mann 
passes on from the causes to the cure, it is most interesting 
to us to notice, that he comes to Scotland for the grand 
specific, and finds it in the aggressive territorial system of Dr 
Chalmers. In a foot-note he appends a most pertinent ex- 
tract from the “ Christian and Economic Polity” of that 
greatest and wisest of modern philanthropists,” in wpich the 
utter inefficiency of the attractive plan is strikingly illustrated 
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by the example of a Glasgow chapel of ease. We only wish 
he had given a similar specimen of the working of the other 
* and opposite system, so beautifully exemplified in the West 
Port Territorial Church at Edinburgh, or in any of the numer- 
ous other localities which the noble Church Extension Scheme 
of Dr Chalmers so signally blessed. It is something, how- 
ever, that the peculiarities of the territorial and aggressive 
scheme are, at least, intelligently explained. The country and 
the churches of Christ have been slow learners of a lesson 
which that great man taught for at least thirty years before 
he died. But though dead he yet speaketh, and the author 
of the Census Report, in thus re-echoing his words, may gain 
access for them into many ears that never heard them before. 
Certain we are, that if society is to be regenerated—if the 
outfield masses are to be reclaimed and reformed—it will only 
be through the prayerful and painstaking application of that 
noble scheme with which the name of Chalmers will go down 
inseparably associated to the latest posterity. 

The grand question remains,— W hat prospect is there of the 
enormous spiritual destitution which the census discloses 
being actually met and removed? Is there anything doing to 
warrant a reasonable confidence that the evil is in the course 
of being effectually grappled with and subdued? Would 
that it were so! but we fear it is otherwise. Some seem to 
think that the only thing wanting is money; and that if the 
public purse were opened, or if some of our millionaires would 
discharge a golden shower into the lap of our Home Mission 
Societies, all other difficulties would disappear,—and’ that 
righteousness would speedily run down our filthiest lanes and 
alleys as amighty stream. Weare thoroughly convinced that 
in all such notions there is a great and fundamental mistake. 
It is very natural, indeed, for those who are engaged in the 
work, when they find themselves so hard pressed, as they often 
are, for the funds necessary to carry it on, to imagine that if 
they could only build churches and schools, and salary mis- 
sionaries and teachers at will, that all would go well; and that 
suecess would be secure. But why is it that there is such a 
want both of money and of men? Is it not because there is so 
little love to Christ and to men’s souls? If the membership of 
our Churches were more alive to the value of the Gospel, and 
had, in their own hearts, a more adequate and realising sense 
of what they owe to the Lord that bought them, both men and 
money for this great evangelistic movement would easily be 
found ; and without this spiritual revival, neither the one nor 
the other would be of much use. A stream can never rise 
higher than its source. Christianity can be ted only 
by Christian men. Even Christian men would fain find out 
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some easier way of getting the sunken masses elevated, and 
the waste places of society reclaimed; they would fain have 
the State to do it for them ; they would fain be relieved from 
the toil and discomfort of making so many appeals to those 
around them for sympathy and aid ; they would like to get to 
Canaan without going through the wilderness. But it cannot 
be. If the Churches will not awake and arise—if they will not 
deny themselves and take up their cross—the field cannot be 
won. In point of fact, it is, we firmly believe, by conflicting 
with the difficulties of the enterprise—by being driven to feel 
that in no other way than by personal sacrifices—sacrifices of 
pains and prayer—sacrifices of time, and money, and labour 
—can the end be gained; it is in this very way that the reli- 
gious life of the Churches will be quickened and called out into 
energetic action, so that they shall at length, by God’s blessing, 
be prepared to do battle in right earnest with the adversary, 
and to cast him down. 





Art. VIII—Sir William Hamilton and the Apocalypse.—His 
Reply to the “ British and Foreign Evangelical Review.” 


In the new edition of his ‘“ Discussions,” Sir William Hamilton has 
thought proper to reply, at considerable length, to our remarks on his 
treatment of the Apocalypse in the first edition. In ordinary circum- 
stances, it is not the part of a Review to notice such animadversions on 
its contents. But the quarter from which, in this case, the criticism 
comes, and the bearing of the criticism itself on the character and 
credit of our Journal, may justify, if it does not require, some relaxation 
of the rule. The following notes will enable our readers to judge for 
themselves how far Sir William Hamilton has succeeded in vindicating 
his statement regarding the Apocalypse, and illustrate his peculiar 
style of writing on subjects of this nature. 

The first thing which surprises the reader of Sir William Hamilton’s 
reply is, that he should be at such pains to answer what he affects to 
regard with sovereign contempt. Six pages of closely printed matter 
are spent in making out a case for his original statement, in reply to 
an objector whom he represents as ignorant of the very alphabet of 
his subject. The impartial reader will be apt to think that such stupid 
lucubrations should have been left to refute themselves, while a de- 
tailed and elaborate reply looks as if there were something in them 
which Sir William had not the generosity to admit. 

- The next thing one notices is the effort which the author makes to 
draw off the impression which the original statement was fitted to 
convey. His only object, he says, was to show “that the authen- 
ticity of the Apocalypse is an open question, and may be orthodoxly 
doubted, and in caution and diffidence canvassed.” Had that been 
all, we should not have meddled with it. But both the connection 
in which it stands, and the language in which it is couched, con- 
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vey a great deal more. He had been showing that the German 
rationalists, in the freedoms they take with the books of Scripture, 
are in very good company, Luther himself having shown as much irre- 
verence towards several of the canonical books; in proof of which, he 
extracts some of the worst things the reformer wrote about certain 
books of Scripture, ending with the Apocalypse. On coming to this 
book, he expresses his wonder that fault should be found with any 
opinion that might be taken up regarding it; and asks his Cambridge 
opponent, if he was ignorant that the canonicity of that book had every 
Protestant and Calvinist name of any consequence more or less against 
it? It was to prove this point that Sir William produced his list of 
divines and scholars, reporting their views of the Apocalypse in terms 
of studied disrespect towards that book—terms the reverse, certainly, 
of “caution and diffidence.” This list it was our one object to exa- 
mine seriatim. 

To do this necessarily required some space; but while we have been 
a great deal too long, we have at the same time been far too short to 
please our author. As his names began at the Reformation, our exami- 
nation of them naturally did thesame. But we ought, he says, to have 
gone into the whole history of opinions touching the Apocalypse in the 
early Church ; failing which, he has been obliged to do it in part him- 
self—* from Caius the presbyter, c. 250,” to “the fourth council of 
Toledo, 633.” To have travelled so far out of our record would have 
been “ prolixity” indeed. But it was for no such reason that we left 
out these facts of his, Sir William tells his readers. It was from sheer 
ignorance. Not only were we a stranger to what those who cannot 
read the original authorities will find in Bishop Cosin, Jeremiah Jones, 
or any good book on the Canon, and in every modern Introduction to 
the New Testament—facts which lay within a few yards of us in a 
dozen forms—but we had never heard of there being any “dubiety in 
the early Church” about the canonical claims of the Apocalypse; and 
on this generous supposition, the omission, says our author, “ may be 
excused.” In two other instances—one of which will presently be 
noticed, the other we decline to touch—Sir William has recourse to 
that most undignified of all controversial tricks—holding up his 
opponent as an ignoramus. If the learned baronet were not too much 
addicted to this species of warfare with opponents of higher name than 
ours, this might have discomposed us a little. As it is, we leave the 
matter with our readers, whose only business is with the statements 
advanced on the question at issue. 

We cannot trust ourselves to comment on a charge of “ unfairness” 
brought against us by our author, the baselessness of which is only 
equalled by the shameful imputation of dishonesty with which it is 
coupled. He says, we “decapitated the quotation of his words [by 
omitting the words, “ besides Luther,” at the beginning of his state- 
ment], to avoid letting the reader know that the inspiration of the 
Apocalypse had been denied by Luther.” What will our readers say, 
when we inform them, that the head we are ‘ch with striking off 
was never on; that the words “ with Luther,” whose omission on our 
a: is complained of, were neither the head nor the tail of Sir Wil- 
iam’s statement ; that they are not in the passage at all, as it stood in 
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the only edition of the “ Discussions” existing when we wrote our 
comment on it; and that they are now, for the first time, inserted in 
the second edition, some six months after the author was in possession 
of our critique! That Sir William knew he was charging us with 
omitting what had no existence when we wrote, we will not say, and 
do not for a moment believe ; though, if one may judge from his ante- 
cedents, our author would, in like circumstances, have both said and 
believed it of any opponent whatever ; but this we will say, that wun- 
fairness in controversy is about the last thing which, after this, Sir 
William Hamilton should charge upon any opponent. 


* Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ?” 


But now for the substance of the question between us—our author's 
list of “* Protestant and Calvinist divines who have doubted or denied 
the canonicity of the Revelation.” Foremost in this list, after Erasmus, 
stood Calvin and Beza. In opposition to this, we affirmed it to be 
“ notorious that both Calvin and Beza held the Apocalypse to be a 
canonical book,” referring any who might not be aware of the fact to 
their own writings. Sir William’s answer is characteristic. The 
reviewer's “ imagination (he says) that a divine quoting and reasoning 
from a scriptural book affords the best of all reasons to infer his con- 
viction of its inspiration, shows that he is little versed in theological 
speculation, or read in theological writings of any kind.” By way 
of proof positive, reference is made, as usual, to the writings of Luther, 
to which our author has paid a good deal of attention for some time— 
with what laudable object is pretty well known. He tells us numeri- 
cally how many times “ the Megalander” has cited, ‘* without proscrip- 
tion, those books of Scripture, the authenticity of which he more or 
less explicitly denied—the Apocalypse, 103 times.” All reference, 
therefore, to the way in which Calvin and Beza speak of or cite the 
Apocalypse, to prove their belief in its “ canonicity,” is useless. So 
confident is Sir William in this inference of his, that he sounds, in 
the following style, the trumpet of victory before he has fought the 
battle :—“ The journalist’s single commonplace of argument is thus 
shown to be radically naught; and the principle being subverted, it 
would be idle to evince the futility of its application in detail. And 
while the fact of the assumption being vicious is certain, why it 
is so is too manifest for mention.” Now, on the simple principle 
that one fact is worth a thousand inferences, we shall convict Sir 
William of error, and turn his contemptuous language upon himself, 
We shall not be drawn into new matter, by considering how far, even 
as respects Luther, the facts stated by our author will be found to bear 
the weight which he lays upon them. We abide by our original asser- 
tion, that the writings of Calvin and Beza prove them to have held 
the canonical and divine authority of the Apocalypse. 

To begin with Beza, the following is the commencement of his 
Prolegomena to the Apocalypse ;—“ Since it is long since some have 
hesitated about the authority of this book, I will first refute in a few 
words the arguments usually adduced on that side, and then state my 
own view. I will give the arguments as they have been carefully and 
industriously collected by Erasmus, whose own judgment, however, on 
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this as on many other subjects, seems to me to have been so wavering, 
that one cannot easily discover what he held, save that he seems at 
last to have come the length of inclining to think that some authorit 
belongs to this book, though not what attaches to those books whi 
have been received without controversy.” He then proceeds to refute 
the five arguments to which he reduces all that has been alleged against 
the canonical authority and apostolic authorship of this book; con- 
cluding with that passage which we quoted in full in our former Paper, 
but of which we must here repeat a sentence or two, that our ers 
may see what transparent evidence Sir William Hamilton can resist :— 
“As to the book itself, although I confess myself one to whom these 
mysteries seem very obscure, yet when .. . . when, in fine, of the pre- 
dictions which it contains some have already been manifestly fulfilled, as, 
for example, those relating to the destruction of the Asiatic churches,’ 
and to the kingdom of that harlot that sitteth upon the seven hills, I 
come to this conclusion, that t¢ was the design of the Holy Ghost to collect 
into THIS MOST PRECIOUS BOOK (in hunc pretiosissimum librum) such of 
the predictions of the ancient prepuce as remained to be fulfilled after 
the coming of Christ, and to add to these some others, such as he knew 
to be of importance to us. Very great obscurity, I acknowledge, there 
is in them ; but this is nothing new in the writings of the prophets, 
and especially Ezekiel’s. Farther, it is a shame to us that we do not 
study these matters more attentively in detail, and that, engrossed with 
our own private affairs, we do not observe those providential judgments 
of God which are daily occurring in the administration of his church. 
In a word, the Lord, in his infinite wisdom, has exactly tempered the 
light of the a, to what he foresaw it would be for the good of 
the Church to know. It remains, therefore, that men search these 
mysteries of a holy God, so far as allowable and profitable, with godl 
fear, but that all should aporr the mysteries of God contained in this 
book—both those which they understand and those which they under- 
stand not—rather than, as some do, either pERIDE them, or by their 
fanatical comments pollute them.” 

With all this before his eyes, Sir William Hamilton not only refuses 
to withdraw the name of Beza from his list of those who have “ denied 
or doubted the canonicity of the Revelation,”—not only retains him in 
the same category with Zrasmus, whose doubts about that book he 
elaborately refutes, but takes upon him to hold us up to ridicule for 
“imagining” that Beza’s way of writing about the Apocalypse is any 

roof at all that he held it canonical; and, because we will not accept 
fis inferences from Luther, as evidence of Beza’s opinions, in the face 
of express testimony from Beza himself, represents us as ignorant of all 
theological literature. Offensive as this is, it is even more ridiculous, 

Before leaving Beza, we request the reader's attention to the extreme 
diffidence which he expresses as to his ability to penetrate the mysteries 
of the Apocalypse, at the very time that he is rebutting objections to 
its canonical authority, characterising it as exceeding precious, rebuk- 
ing the tare indifference to its disclosures, and inviting a de- 
vout and adoring study of its contents. Sir William Hamilton sets 
the one of these against the other—from the admitted diffidence of 
Beza as to the sense of the Revelation, he infers, in opposition to fact, 
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that he “denied or doubted the canonicity of the Revelation.” We 
pointed out, in our former paper, this confusion of two very different 
things into which our author had fallen. But the learned baronet is 
not the man to own a mistake. So far from owning it, he makes it a 
great deal worse ; interpreting the humble acknowledgments of those 
great divines, that they were not able to expound the Revelation, into 
an assertion that “it actually reveals nothing.” This is such a shame- 
ful perversion of facts staring him in the face while he was penning it, 
that we must give it in his own words: “ Finally,” says he, “before 
leaving generals, I have simply to state what I have presumed to be, 
and acted on as, true. Ist, Protestants prohibiting the ecclesiastical 
employment of a book, virtually express their suspicion, at the least, 
that such book is not the Word of God. [To this point we shall 
come by and by.] 2d, The same (suspicion of its not being the Word 
of God) is likewise implicitly confessed in the acknowledgment that 
what professes to be of revelation, nay calls itself ‘ The Revelation,’ ac- 
tually reveals nothing.” We adds this artful sentence: “The appli- 
cation of these principles, it is surely not requisite in the following 
notes specially to signalise.” So, although a number of divines should 
be found expressing, in so many words, their faith in a book of Scrip- 
ture as divinely inspired, and refuting objections to its canonical autho- 
rity, they may have after all denied or doubted the authority of said 
book, because Luther acted in that way ; and when we find them regret- 
ting their inability to open the apocalyptic scheme, that means that 
there is nothing to open ! 

Having said so much about Beza, there is the less need to stay long” 
upon Calvin. In opposition to our author’s assertion, that he too 
“doubted or denied the canonicity of the Revelation,” we said, that 
“any one, even moderately acquainted with his Institutes, could rebut 
Sir William’s statement for himself.” No matter, replies our author, 
what Calvin may have said, either in his Institutes or anywhere else ; 
and whoever, after the way in which Luther treats the canonical books, 
will rely on the language of any other Reformers about any book in 
Scripture, as evidence of their faith in it, is a tyro in theology. Well, 
let us try the honesty of Calvin by this test. 

In one place he distinguishes emphatically between an argument for 
Purgatory drawn from the Apocalypse, and one drawn from the Macca- 
bees; repelling the former, not on the ground of any hesitation about 
the book, but simply as being based on a misinterpretation of the pas- 
sage, while of the latter he says, “‘ What is adduced from the Maccabean 
history, (2 M. xii. 43), I will not dignify with an answer, lest I should 
seem to place that work in the catalogue of the sacred books,”—adding 
that even those in the early church who admitted it as a useful book, 
distinctly disclaimed its authority in matters of doctrine.* The inference 
from this, as to Calvin’s view of the Apocalypse, is obvious. He quotes, 
as “Scripture,” Rev. xiv. 13, against praying for departed saints ;t 
against indulgences, Rev. vii. 14;{ against the Romish worship of 
angels, Rev. xix, 10, and xxii. 8, 9;§ and Rev. xxii. 18, alongside of 
Deut. iv. 2, as jointly condemning those “ who, rejecting the command 


* Calv, Inst, i. v. 8. Tt Ibid., iii. v. 2. 
t Ibid., iii. v. 10. § Ibid., i. xii. 3, and xiv. 10. 
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of God that forbids any thing to be added to or taken from his Word, 
decree what they please on their own authority, and who, not content 

with those Scripture oracles which are the exclusive rule of perfect wis- 

dom, palm upon us their own novelties.”* And is it conceivable that 

so straightforward a reformer as Calvin should thus speak of the guilt 

of adding to or taking from the one inspired rule of faith, and, while dis- 

daining to look at any argument drawn from an uncanonical book, lest 

he should seem to put it on a footing with Scripture, should over and 

over again quote the Apocalypse along with the undisputed books of - 
Scripture, as conclusive evidence on the most vital doctrines, if, as Sir 

William Hamilton persists in affirming, he had “either denied or doubt- 

ed the canonicity of the Revelation ?” 

The one thing in the shape of evidence that Calvin, notwithstanding 
all this, did doubt the canonicity of the Apocalypse, is the story from 
Bodinus. The bitterest, and yet the most impotent, part of Sir William 
Hamilton’s reply is what he has said on thissubject. First, he leaves 
his readers to suppose that, in asking who this Bodinus was, we asked 
for information, “ knowing less than nothing of Bodin”—(this is only 
more solito). He adds, “I shall attempt to answer ;” taking care 
not to tell his readers that we had answered our own question, and 
that while we alluded to Bodin’s celebrity as a political writer, on 
which Sir William expatiates at length, but irrelevantly—we fur- 
nished some particulars about the theological speculations of Bodin, 
which it did not suit our author to notice. As to the truth of the story, 
our readers can judge for themselves. On the one side we have his 
colleague Beza, firmly contending for the canonicity of the Apocalypse, 
and Calvin himself explicitly ascribing it to the apostle John, and rank- 
ing it with the undisputed books of Scripture in proof of doctrines, while 
disdaining to listen to books pretendedly canonical: on the other side, 
we have simply a conversation he is reported (after his death) to have 
held—with whom, where; and when, no one knows, but a conversation— 
in which he is alleged to have expressed himself sceptically both about 
the book and its author. Who but one who has what Sir William 
calls “ a pre-adopted crotchet,” can hesitate which of these two alter- 
natives to embrace? But why, asks our author, did not Beza, or 
some other friend of Calvin, contradict the story, if they knew it to be 
untrue? “ We know (he says) why they could not.” But nothing can be 
more precarious than such inferences. As to Beza, if this story ever 
came in his way, or if it ever occurred to him as deserving of any 
notice, the actual treatment of the Apocalypse by Calvin and himself— 
both of them, nevertheless, chary of all attempts at a scheme of inter- 
pretation—would be held refutation enough. We adhere, therefore, 
to every line we have written about Bodinus. We never called in ques- 
tion his probity—Sir William writes as if we charged Bodinus with in- 
venting the anecdote which he simply relates—but the thing alleged, 
be the history of it what it may, is plainly worthless, 

One other point remains to be noticed—the one point which our 
author appears to make good against us, namely, that Calvin and Beza 
“ prohibited the pastors of Geneva from all attempt at interpretation,” 


* Calv. Inst., iv. ix. 2. 
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or, as now expressed, “ prohibited the ecclesiastical employment of the 
Apocalypse.” 

But first, let the reader observe how much the fact concludes for, 
supposing it a fact. For no more than this, that Calvin and Beza 
were not only unable to open the Apocalyptic prophecies, but believed, 
as many do still, that the time for doing so was not come ; and, there- 
fore, that all attempts to manufacture a “key to the Apocalypse” were 
so much lost labour; and, as the extract we gave from Morus showed 
that many such attempts had already been made, to the disgust of Cal- 
vin, who saw in them rather an effort to display the ingenuity of their 
authors than any solid interpretation, it would appear he proceeded, 
in a somewhat high-handed way, to put a stop to such trifling, by in- 
terdicting professedly Apocalyptic exposition by those under his autho- 
rity. That is the whole amount of the thing, supposing the case to 
be as reported by our author from the “ Casauboniana.” Sir William 
however, infers from it a great deal more. By this prohibition, he 
says, Calvin and Beza “ virtually express their suspicion, at the least, 
that such book is not the Word of God.” But as this is purely an in- 
ference of Sir William’s, so we have seen it to be a false one; and 
there is positively nothing else relied on (except the Bodinus story, 
which we have disposed of) to prove that those two reformers “ de- 
nied or doubted the canonicity of the Revelation.” Sir William 
Hamilton persists in the assertion, that a divine cannot find the Apo- 
calypse an enigma—cannot express his jealousy of “* Apocalyptic keys” 
and such like productions—without virtually expressing his suspicion, 
at least, that the Apocalypse itself is not the “ Word of God.” It is 
useless to tell him that dozens of divines have done so, who firmly be- 
lieved, and some of whom have elaborately proved, the canonical 
authority of that book. Our author has “ presumed” the contrary, 
“and acted on it as true;” and as he holds that it needs no proof, 
he deems it useless to go into any detail régarding the divines he 
has named. This just shows that his whole reply, to use his own 
phraseology, “is radically naught.” We proved, for example, con- 
clusively that South, notwithstanding his witty and well-known say- 
ing about the Apocalypse, held its canonicity ; to which Sir William 
naively replies by telling us in which of his Sermons “ he finds” that 
the saying occurs—which we had done already. Scaliger, also, he 
makes nothing of, to his purpose. In his usual generous style, he says we 
know nothing about him,—do not know the meaning of the title of one 
of the posthumous collections of his Table-Talk, and have drawn all our 
knowledge of its history from an old French book. One would suppose 
from this, that we had made some gross blunders about it, or at least 
showed but a partial acquaintance with its literary history. Instead 
of this, while Sir William parades all the knowledge he possesses on 
the subject, it is found to contain not one tittle beyond what was in 
our paper, and to correct our statements in not so much asa jot. The 
minute details we gave were indeed taken from “an old French 
work,” to which we gave such a reference as every generous scholar 
would consider worthy of something else than a taunt; and because 
we possessed only one of the collections, which even Sir William will 
not deny to be scarce, and frankly stated that we had to quote from 
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the other through Bishop Newton, Sir William Hamilton shows the 
fineness of his feelings by sneeringly adverting to this, to our disparage- 
ment. No attempt is made to meet the evidence we adduced to prove 
that both Casaubon and Morus held the eanonicity of the Apocal ypse, 
exeept his “ single common-place of argument”—shal] we call it? to 
apply to himself again his own language—that a divine may call the 
Apocalypse Scripture, and speak of it as the Apostle John's, and yet 
believe nothing of the sort. rea 

But we have almost lost sight of the prohibition of apocalyptic in- 
terpretation by Calvin and Beza, which, supposiag it true, we have seen 
to prove nothing against their faith in its canonicity. Whence is our 
author's information on this subject derived? From a posthumous 
work of Casaubon, consisting of miscellaneous observations om a variety 
of subjects, and published at Hamburg in 1710, from his MSS. de- 
posited in the Bodleian Library. We have done our best to obtain a 
copy of this work, but without suecess, A friend, however, has tran, 
scribed the passage, with the editor's notes, from a copy in the British 
Museum.* On reading it carefully over, two remarks oeeur. Fisst,— 
Their “not allowing any one at Geneva to profess an interpretation 
(ut interpretationem profiteretur), appears plainly to refer to those 
schemes of apocalyptic interpretation, or “ Keys” to the Apocalypse, 
which were rife in those days as well as now; and which Casaubon 
might very well consider it wise in Calvin and Beza to discourage at 
Geneva, though never dreaming that this would be construed into a 
reflection upon the Apocalypse itself. But that Beza should forbid any 
one to “preach touching aught within the circuit of that book,’ is 
scarcely probable when we know that he has bimself left Annotations 
upon it. Second,—Though Casaubon was well able to speak to a mat- 
ter of this kind, he might very naturally, in a casual allusion like this, 
confound a known dislike and public dissuasive with a positive prohi- 
bition. The former is what no one who knows the sentiments of those 
illustrious men would hesitate to ascribe to them ; the latter they will | 
be slow to believe. But if the practice of the early French Church 
—according to the testimony of Durell, referred to by our author, 
in not allowing more than the first three chapters of the Apocalypse 
to be expounded from the pulpit without leave obtained from the 
synods, while yet they and he held it canonical t—should appear to 
favour the idea of a positive prohibition, still we have seen that their 
faith in the canonical authority of the Apocalypse—the one point in 
question between Sir William and us—was no whit the less on that 
account, . 

In short, our author, in his long reply, has not furnished a single 
fact in support of the accuracy of his list of deniers or doubters of the 
canonicity of the Revelation. We conclude, therefore, by simply re- 
peating our former conclusions: “ With the single exception of Hras- 
mus, the weight of whose doubts has been sufficiently considered, we 
have seen that Sir William Hamilton is wrong in all his authorities 


* The notes by the editor of this work seem to be the source whence Sir William 
Hamilton has drawn all his references;—there, at least, we have the oe from 
the “ Scaligerana;’’ there, “* Bodinus, p. 416;” there, “ Durellus, p. 119.” 

+ * Qui Cian est.” — Vindicia, p. 119. 
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against the canonicity of the Apocalypse. Calvin owned it; Beza 
owned it ; Scaliger owned it [though he disowned it too, if his self- 
contradictory Table-Talk is to be our authority.] Casaubon owned 
it; our countryman Morus owned it ; even Bodinus—if we may judge 
by the quotations from it in his ‘ Demonomania’—had the same faith 
in it asin other portions of Scripture, which perhaps was none at all ; 
and finally, ‘that great Anglican authority, Dr South, owned it.” 

Perhaps our readers will think we have bestowed more pains upon 
this business than it deserves. We are inclined to think so too. But 
as we were unwilling at the first, that Sir William Hamilton's great 
name should lend weight to assertions as inaccurate as they were in- 
jurious to the credit of the Apocalypse, so afterwards, we felt indignant 
at an attempt to crush this Journal under the bitterest charges of ignor- 
ance, dishonesty, and presumption, advanced without a shadow of 
foundation, in a reply to us which left the things replied to precisely 
where they were,—a reply discreditable in many respects to the dignity 
of the learned baronet, and not very consistent with the courtesies of 
literary controversy. 
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An Ecclesiastical Dictionary, §c. By the Rev. Jonn Farrar. 
London: John Mason, 


Tue author of this work has already published a Biblical and Theo- 
logical Dictionary, to which the present volume is an appropriate and 
valuable sequel. It aspires to furnish a brief explanation of the lead- 
ing facts and peculiarities connected with the history, antiquities, here- 
sies, sects, and various branches of the Christian Church, and professes 
to be the result of much careful research and thought on the part of 
the author. As to the success of the attempt, considering the peculiar 
difficulties attending it, we cannot but “—_ a very favourable opi-- 
nion. It is the best book of the kind. hoever contrives to get all 
its facts digested and stored up in his mind, will be an eminently 
well-informed man in most ecclesiastical matters. 

We have alluded to difficulties inherent in works of this nature ; and 
these are obvious, It is not easy for one mind to be the perfect en- 
cyclopedia of information requisite for such an undertaking. There 
is a temptation to estimate the importance of articles from local in- 
fluences and personal considerations. The author is obliged to draw 
freely upon other compends of the same kind, and there are many 
topics of which the treatment in such works is extremely superficial, 

More as friendly suggestions to sngeenennens in future editions, than 
as carping objections to a work which cannot be expected to be minute - 
and complete on all points, we might remark first on the absence of some 
words which deserve a place in the volume, Such words as ‘tadvowson,” 
“the doctrine of intention,” “‘ intoning,” and others constantly before the 
public eye, find no explanation in the work. In regard to courts and 
associations of an ecclesiastical nature, and for ecclesiastical pu 
while a place is found for some of the less important of them, we look 
in vain for an aecount of the Sanhedrim of the Jews, the Rota of the 
Papists, the General Assembly of the Presbyterians, or the Union of 
the Congregationalists,—omissions the more remarkable when even the 
* Conference” at Hampton Court is mentioned, Onthe subject of Pres- 
byterianism, the author seems by no means well-informed, Nine pages 
are devoted to “Methodists ;” the “ Presbyterians” are dismissed with 
little more than one and a half, while of this one and a half, fully a 
third is given to the history and tenets of the Reformed Presbyterians. 
‘With all the respect we cherish for that denomination, their claim to be 
the oldest Presbyterian denomination in Scotland, if their relative size 
is considered, hardly entitles them to bulk so largely in the article, espe- 
cially as under the sowbriguet of “‘Cameronians,’ which, in spite of 
the historical blunder involved in the use of it, threatens to stick to 
them, they have, what some other Presbyterian bodies in Scotland have 
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not, a separate article to themselves. To the Reformed Presbyterians, 
thirty-six lines and a-half are given; the United Presbyterian Church 
must be content with two and a-half; the Free Church gets a line 
more. We hope the first-mentioned body will beartheir honours meekly. 
Before we quit the subject, we are inclined to ask where Mr Farrar 
lighted upon such anomalous monsters as “ /ay-elders,” and a “ Synod 
Associate,” described as “the highest ecclesiastical court among Pres- 
byterian Dissenters,” and analogous to “the General Assembly of the 
Kirk?” 

Some articles we must pronounce very defective. Under the head 
“ Fathers,” we have an account of all the Ante-Nicene fathers—neces- 
sarily a very short aceount of them, but accuraey must be studied as 
well as brevity. On the subject of Ignatius, all that has been discovered 
by Archdeacon Tatham, and written by Mr Cureton and Chevalier 
Bunsen, has been discovered and written in vain, so far as Mr Farrar 
is concerned. Hippolytus is quite ignored. In the list of Cyprian’s 
writings, there is no attempt to discriminate the spurious and the genu- 
ine—and the list closes with the words, “and several letters,” as if the 
letters of Cyprian were not by far the most important part of Cyprian’s 
works, and, according to the high authority of Arnold, * the oldest 
really historical monument of the condition of the Christian Church 
after the Apostolical Epistles ;” while his other works, instead of deserv- 
ing to “attract great admiration,” as Mr Farrar says they have always 
done, are according to the same authority, “ of little value.” We have 
paragraphs accorded to “Canonical Life” and “Canonical Hours,” while 
the Canon Law, a much more important point, is barely alluded to in 
an article under the head “Canon” engrossed with other matters, and 
under “ Law,” all that is said of it oceupies but a few sentences. 
Generally, we would suggest that far greater attention might be given 
to the proportion due to each article according to its real importance, 
More than two pages are wasted on the subject of “ Bells” and the ab- 
surd superstitions regarding them in the Church of Rome. The sub- 
ject of “the Lord’s Day” shrinks into the narrow compass of half a page. 

Finally, the book is not constructed on a uniform principle. In some 
articles the author contents himself with stating the views of sects and 
churches; in others, he enters into an argument against them. We 
are not charging him with any intentional unfairness in his represen- 
tation of opposing views. But it seems to us that the right principle 
on which the author of such a work should proceed is to give a can- 
did and accurate statement of the different creeds which he has to spe- 
cify and describe, and to commit himself to no advocacy of particular 
views, except so far as the opposing errors are likely to be reprobated 
by the general voice of evangelical christendom. Mr F. seems to pos- 
. sess both the candour and the ability for such a task, and his present 
book, good in itself, but susceptible of great improvement, would form 
an excellent basis on which to commence. It is to be regretted that 
Mr F. departed from the practice of appending, at the close of the 
more important articles of his dictionary, references to the leadin 
works in which they are formally and fully discussed. In the rapid 
increase of modern literature, such hints as to the main sources of in- 
formation constitute a feature of eminent value in such publications as 
the subject of our present notice, and render them useful, not merely to 
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the general reader, who must content himself with the brief abri 
ment of history or explanation which he finds in it on any topic, but 
Ltn to the student, who may be in quest of a more thorough discussion 
of it. 





History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, from the beginning of 
the Reformation to 1850; with Reference also to Transylvania. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Crarc, D.D., Hamburg. With an In- 
troduction by J. H. Mertz D’Ausienr, D.D, 

London: James Nisbet & Co., 1854. 8vo. 


Every thing connected with Hungary must, at the present moment, be 
invested with peculiar interest. e history of the Protestant Church 
in that country, so little known amongst us, is therefore singularly wel- 
come. Hungary may be truly regarded as the cradle of the Reforma- 
tion. From the ashes of Huss sprung up, a hundred years after his 
martyrdom, the fires that spread through Germany and Europe, ac- 
cording to his famous prediction, “ Centum annis, Deo et mihi responde- 
bitis.” And, amidst the complications of European politics and 
dynasties, it must be apparent to all who study the signs of present 
times in the light of the past, that Hungary is yet destined to play an 
important part in the theatre of revolution. We hail the appearance of 
this volume, then, as highly seasonable. Considering the character of 
the work, our wonder is how the MS. should have escaped the lynx- 
eyed police of Austria, and found its way safely to this country. The 
following extract from the Introduction by Dr Merle D’Aubigné will 
give our readers a general idea of the work :— 


“During the course of a tour in Germany in the year 1846, a number of 
documents, both printed and in manuscript, relating to the history of religion 
in Hungary, were kindly submitted to my eonsideration. The Christian 
friends who had bestowed so much care and pains in forming this collection, | 
at the same time earnestly requested me to make use of its contents, for the 
purpose of writing a History ot the Reformation in Hungary. They thought 
that such a narrative, while bringing to the notice of evangelical Christendom 
in the west many instructive facts which had been hitherto unknown, would 
at the same time evince to the Protestants of Hungary that the great ‘Prip 
ciples of the Christian faith had been endeared to their forefathers, and had 
formed the groundwork of their own Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
I recall to mind the place where this request was made to me, and the many 
interesting circumstances that attended it, together with the persons who 
were the bearers of it, whom I shall probably never see again. That 
of my life is associated in my memory with ineffaceable feelings of respect 
and Jove. It soon, however, became evident to me that these documents did 
not so much appertain to the history of the Reformation in Hungary as to 
the general history ef that country from the first introduction of Christianity, 
and more particularly to the period after the Reformation. For this reason 
I considered it impossible to give up writing the history of evangelical re- 
ligion in the first half of the sixteenth century, which I could with difficulty 
aceomplish, to enter upon an entirely new work, J was therefore compelled 
to decline the request which had been made to me; but at the same time I 
mentioned the names of several writers, both in Germany and the French 
cantons, whom I thought quite capable of performing the honourable task that 
had been proposed to me. 

“J heard no more of the work in question until lately (July 1853), when 
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I learned that the book had been completed, and I was requested to edit it, 
or at least introduce it to the Christian public by writing a preface, The 
friend who asked me to do this urged as a motive for my compliance, that it 
would be for the sake of the gospel and of suffering Hungary. ‘The Lord, 
said he, ‘ will, I hope, show you plainly that the demand comes less from 
man than from God.’ Though I felt that there were other Protestant authors 
more capable than myself of making this work known to the public, still I 
did not feel justified in meeting this second request with another refusal, and 
therefore replied in the affirmative. 

“TI wish, therefore, in accordance with this desire, to recommend the nar- 
rative to the notice of all friends of the Protestant faith. No complete bis- 
tory of the church of God in Hungary has yet been published; and the period 
intervening between the reign of Maria Theresa and the present time espe- 
cially, has been hardly sketched, save in a few detached fragments. The 
work that we now offer to the public ought, therefore, to be considered 
worthy of attention, were it only for its novelty, but more particularly so on 
account of the labour that has been bestowed on its composition. The author 
is a man possessed of enlightened piety, sound judgment, integrity, faithful- 
ness, and Christian wisdom—qualities well calculated to inspire perfect con- 
fidence. He has obtained his materials from the most authentic sources. 
Government edicts, convent protocols, visitation reports, and official cor- 
respondence, have all been consulted with scrupulous attention, as is proved 
by the numerous quotations which he cites. He has thus sought to place 
the authenticity of his book on an indisputable basis, and at the same time 
to render it impervious to the shafts of hostile criticism. It remains for the 
future to prove how far he has succeeded. While bearing honourable testi- 
mony to the care that has been expended in the production of this book, I 
do not mean to affirm that, as a historical composition, it is without faults, 
But I am writing an introduction, and nota critique. Ithink that in some 
parts the History might have been fuller and more detailed ; but the author 
sought to be brief, and this is a merit that certainly possesses its own advan- 
tages. However that may be, I cannot help thinking that this volume will 
be read with interest, for it fills up a chasm that has long existed in the his- 
tory of Protestant Christianity; it unfolds a page in the annals of martyrdom 
that has been hitherto unread; it opens up to the Protestant Christian the 
view of a suffering and oppressed church; and it makes known a nation, dis-’ 
tant, it is true, but brought near to us by its faith, and which has ever become 
to those who have lived within it an object of warm and sincere affection.” 


In glancing over the volume, the first thing that strikes us is the 
remarkable progress which the Protestant Church had made in Hun- 
gary. Synods were frequently held, and these were not only graced 
by the presence of a numerous nobility, but even by some of the 
native princes. Though unfortunately divided into the parties of 
Lutherans and Calvinists, the Hungarian Church seems to have been, on 
the whole, characterised by great piety and charity. The next thing 
that strikes us is the singular meanness, as well as malignity, of its 
enemies. The main instigators of all the persecutions directed against 
it were the Jesuits. Indeed, had it not been for that pestilent sect, Hun- 
gary might at this day have boasted of one of the most flourishing 
churches of the Reformation ; but, by a series of tricks, followed by the 
most galling and disgraceful outrages, more resembling those of the mid- 
night burglar than the highwayman, the last sparks of evangelical light 
and liberty were trampled out with all the clownish virulence of the 
Irish rapparee. Blood, indeed, flowed in profusion; but they preferred 
throwing their victims into dark and filthy cells, to perish there with- 
out their cries being heard. As one of these ghostly fathers said to 
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them, ‘* My friends, I find no pleasure in killing. I could not even, 
be a cook ; for when I hear the fowls screaming, I pity them, and 
could not look even on the death of ahen!” The women were the 
objects of special annoyance to these dastardly persecutors. One noble 
count issued a severe edict against them, in which he declared that, 
“after the men had become Papists, it could not be tolerated that 
women should obstinately adhere to the Protestant Church.” Another 
gentle bishop sent eighteen pastors in a cart to prison with the hangman, 
who exhibited his zeal on the way by beating them unmercifully on 
the head with his stick. Another, summoning the Reformed pastors 
into his presence after dinner, treated them with the bitterest insults, 
and broke their arms, by smiting them with a hammer. Another 
brave commander stretched two of them, who refused to attend mass, 
on the ground, and beat them to death with the ramrods of the sol- 
diers’ guns. These things we mention as peculiarities. In other re- 
spects, we see the same tactics pursued which Rome has followed in 
all countries where she has gained the ascendency. The same deadly 
antipathy to education:—on the triumph of the Jesuits, the schools 
and colleges were converted into cow-stalls. The same rank dis- 
honesty :—no oaths or contracts kepf with heretics. The same dis- 
gusting interference with the sanctity of the marriage tie, and tearing 
of children from their parents. The same Gothic horror of books ; 
and, above all, the same Satanic malignity against the Book of God. 
Let the following specimen suffice :— 


“The count here ordered a fire to be made in the castle, and all the pro- 
perty and books of the pastor, with the exception of his official gown, to be 
thrown into the fire; the Bible was put on a spit and turned round before the 
fire, while he and some of his court stood by enjoying the spectacle. B 
some sudden blast several leaves of the Bible were blown about in the hall, 
and one was driven directly towards the count’s breast; Baron Ladislaus 
Revay caught at it, but it was seized out of his hand by the count, who began 
to read. It happened to be a portion of the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, and 
the first words he read were these, ‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever’ The Count Nddasdy, turning 
pale, rose immediately and retired, and, when he was leaving the hall, the 
court fool cried after him, ‘ How shall you feel, Sir Count, when the devils 
are roasting you on a spit in hell?’ ” 


The present volume brings down the history to the year 1850, clos- 
ing with the cruelties of Haynau, who shot supposed delinquents 
without trial, and in such numbers that many who were involved fled 
from the country, and who published an edict placing the Protestant 
Church under martial law, extinguishing every vestige of its authority, 
and placing it under the iron heel of the Austrian Government, The 
author concludes with the following reflections :— 


“ Poor Church of Hungary ! torn and bleeding for three hundred years ! 

“Will none of the distinguished men who now surround the throne of our 
young king listen to a faithful statement of the freedoms and of the constitu-, 
tion now guaranteed by the oath of the king, by treaties of peace, by the 
principles of the Word of God, and by the sacred laws of the land # Bhall 
the old per tion and intolerance of the dark ages return in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the days which we have described with a’ 
bleeding heart, as a warning for all future ages?. Shall the hope be still 
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entertained that the law of God shall cease to visit with divine retribution 
those who transgress its enactments ? 
“Shall the time never come when statesmen shall open their eyes to the 

falsehood of the statement which passes current at every Popish court, that 
the Protestant religion is the cause of revolution ? Will the statesmen never 
learn that, though the Protestants have raised their voice against the Pope 
and against tyranny, yet they subscribe with all their heart to the conimand, 
‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Caosar’s, and unto Ged the things 
that are God’s’? Isit not the church of Rome which is subject to that foreign 
power, which, to gain its own ambitious ends, never hesitated to bathe lands 
in blood, to cast kings from their rightful thrones, and, in the spirit of arch- 
rebellion, set up others in their place Were not Rome and Popish France 
first in the ranks of the rebels in these last years ? and were not the leading 
Protestant countries completely quiet ¢ 

- “May the Almighty God preserve the house of Hapsburg Lutringin from 
the snares laid for it by the Jesuits! may the deceitful schemes of these 
heartless men and their tools be found powerless! May Francis Joseph I., 
like his illustrious predecessor Joseph II., raise himself above squabbles and 
mere national strife, and stand as the distributor of justice, of impartial 
equity to all his subjécts! May he so live and reign that history shall delight 
to gather up such facts from his reign as shall tend to show— 

“<‘That, as king and emperor by the grace of God, he has not only 

struggled to represent the power, but also the justice and goodness, of that 
Being by whom kings reign and princes decree justice.’ ” 





Jaqueline Pascal; or, Convent Life at Port-Royal. Compiled from 
the French of Victor Cousin, Faugére, Vinet, and others. By 
H. N. With an Introduction by W. R. Witttams, D.D. 

London: Nisbet"& Co. Post 8vo, pp. 286. 


Tnx story of Jansenism is by far the most romantic and instructive 
chapter in the history of the Church of Rome since the Reformation. 
It is the history of a long, splendid, but abortive struggle of evan- | 
gelical truth to live within the bosom of that apostate and incurable 
Church. If ever a great party in any ecclesiastical body had the ball 
at its feet, and seemed destined to effect a silent transformation of it 
from hideous doctrinal and moral corruption to evangelical purity and. 
a high moral tone, it was the Jansenist party in the Church of Rome. 
But they failed, and were at length totally ruined. The causes of this 
failure it is the part of a thoroughly critical History of Jansenism to 
unfold and illustrate. Reuchlin’s great, but still uncompleted work, 
“Geschichte von Port-Royal,” in two thick octavos (1839 and 1844), the 
first of which was so brilliantly reviewed by Sir James Stephen,* is quite 
exhaustive, so far as it goes, as a history of this mighty movement pi 
its earliest dawn to the destruction of Port-Royal, while its life-like bio- 
graphical details, in which the subject is so rich, impart to it a riveting 
Interest. But while the blind devotion of the Jansenists to the principle 

of Papal authority, which sold them into the hands of their enemies, is in 

this work historically developed, the theological aspect of this point is far 

from being satisfactorily presented, while the cloistral character of the 

Jansenistic piety, in contrast with the rational freedom, the manly 


* Edinburgh Review, 1841. 
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strength, the true spirituality, which the Christianity ut the New Testa- 
tient breathes, is still less sufficiently pointed out. And though we could 
like to see in our language a complete History of Jansenism—embrac- 
ing, as it would, an account of the “ qa peed of Jansenius, the 
life of St Cyran, the personal memoirs of the splendid Arnauld and 
Paseal families, with notices of Nicole, Lancelot, Tillemont, Quesnel, 
De Saci, Boileau, Corneille, Moliere, Racine, and other brilliant cha- 
racters, male and female, who figured partly in covert connection with, 
and partly in open opposition to the system, with the singular state of 
manners thus brought to view,—the effects of the movement when in 
full play, and the workings of its deadly ist, Jesuitisem——the 
one rising just in proportion as the other fell,—the wreck of the party, 
—the retreat of the shattered remnant to Holland, with the sabsequent 
history and present singular condition of that remnant—though a 
noble contribution to the literature of our country could be made out of 
materials so exceedingly rich and varied, we had almost rather not see 
it done at all, than that it should be done without proper diserimination, 
or present the merely historical and literary aspect of the struggle with 
a prominence that would throw into the shade the religious principles 
involved in it. 

There is enough in the life of Jaqueline Paseal—sister of the im- 
mortal author of the “ Pensees”—to deserve a separate memoir. Her 
rare talents,—the immense influence she exercised over her illustrious 
brother,—her connection with the heroine of “the Holy Thorn,” the 
sharply defined asceticism which, as sub-prioress of Port-Royal des 
Champs, she impressed upon the children committed to her training,— 
the noble stand which she made against the unworthy and suicidal 
compromise which the heads of the party drew up and signed, in the 
vain hope of saving their institutions,—and the shock, ending in her 
death soon after, which her signature, at length almost extorted from her 
by all those whom she was accustomed to look up to, gave both to her 
mind and body;—these surely are points of sufficient interest to jus- 
tify a memoir of Jaqueline Pascal; and the authoress of the beautiful 
volume before us has shown herself admirably qualified for the task 
she has set herself—that of weaving inte one continuous narrative 
all that is valuable in the publications and reflections of Cousin, 
Faugére, and Vinet. After reading the book with some care, we ¢an 
subscribe to the testimony of Dr Williams, whose Introductory Essay is 
worthy of his eloquent pen, that “the young and accomplished au~ 
thor, whose first appearance the present volume brings with it, seems 
to us in most of her translations to have succeeded in preserving an 
idiomatic, flowing, and racy style, which might often lead the reader 
to suppose that the document he peruses had been first written in our 
par gua Dr Williams might have noticed the smooth versification 
and real poetical vein which the translator has shown, in the speci- 
mens given of Jaqueline’s uncommon talent for poetry at a very early 
age, ere she felt it her duty to Christ to “ this talent im the 
earth.” At the same time, neither the excellent remarks of Dr 
Williams, nor the acute yet gentle reflections of Vinet in the conclad- 
ing chapter, seem to us sufficiently to point out what the fea- 
tures of such a life and character na: dequilion; Peles of & 
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Protestant biographer. No doubt, in addition to the opening and-con- 
cluding observations to which we have referred, the authoress herself 
does here and there throw in a remark by way of caution or condem- 
nation. But the distorted perceptions of what constitutes thorough 
consecration to God, which led to the immolation, instead of the sanc- 
tified exercise, of extraordinary talents; the miserable identification of 
a monastic with a religious life, and of all extra-conventual life with 
worldliness; the humiliating will-worship and voluntary humility, in 
some cases amounting even to self-degradation as well as self-torture, 
which an elaborate asceticism regarded as a main part of practical re- 
ligion; the immense extent to which application to the Virgin, to 
saints, and to angels, was carried, amidst all their professed reliance on 
Christ alone; and the deep spirit of bondage which the whole sys- 
tem gendered, in spite of their Augustinian doctrine of grace ;—these 
things require, in our day something more than a passing remark to 
impress them adequately upon susceptible readers of a life of Jaqueline 
Pascal. This, in fact, is the only fault we have to find with the 
work. So far as it goes, it is everything we could desire. If it errs, 
it is by defect only. We trust the accomplished authoress will not 
henceforth allow her admirable pen to lie unemployed, now that her 
London publishers have done her such justice, and enabled the public 
so well to judge what she can do. 





France before the Revolution ; or, Priests, Infidels, and Huguenots, in the 
Reign of Louis XV. By L. F. Bunorner, Author of the “The 
History of the Council of Trent,” &c. Two Vols. 

Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co., 1854. 


A most captivating book, full of graphic painting, startling scenes, 
and eloquent writing. It is singularly got up—in a style, so far as we 
know, quite original, founded on facts, but facts strung on a dramatic 
dialogue. Priest, Infidels, and Huguenots, the real characters of his- 
tory, glide before you, but they are seen like the phantasmagoria 
of a magic-lantern. It is an historic pantomime, with dresses, 
scenery, and music corresponding. To our sober taste, there may 
be too much of the French opera in all this; and occasionally, it 
must be owned, the foot-lights, prompters, and scene-shifters come 
too prominently into view. Yet it is exeduted as none buta Frenchman 
could do it; and if one would like to see history on the stage, we 
know not where one could spend an hour more agreeably and profit- 
ably than by attending this representation, The internal decorations, 
not to speak of the elegant outside of the theatre, must have cost the 
author and managers no small expense. The public have therefore to 
p-y pretty high for admission, but we can assure them that they will 
receive full value for their money. An earnest purpose, a profound 
moral, a serious lesson, lurks in every page, and glances out at every 
turn of the shifting scene. 

M. Bungener is a literary man, residing at Geneva, well known from 
his other works. The present isin the same style with, though a marked 
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improvement upon, his “ Preacher and the King; or Bourdaloue in the 
Court of Louis XIV.” His predilections are all in favour of truth and 
liberty. His exposures of the worthlessness of the court and nobility 
of Louis XV., the chicanery of Jesuitism, the hollowness of infidelity, 
are truly withering. The various characters of the priesthood, as they 
then existed, are faithfully portrayed. Here we have honest Father 
Bridaine, vainly aiming at faithfulness in a church where honesty has 
never been found the best policy; there, we have the unprincipled Abbé 
de Narniers, full of all malice and mischief; and here again, the wily 
Desmaréts, the confessor of the profligate monarch. 

Take the following scene, The king has been induced to sign an edict 
in favour of his Protestant subjects. With feline stealthiness, Des- 
maréts pretends to be horrorstruck at the deed, and falling down in 
the king's chamber, prays God to forgive him. But it is only that he 
may come up closer to his victim, ere he makes the fatal spring. The 
king is moved by the well-feigned piety of the Jesuit. 

“¢ Father,’ said Louis XV., ‘let us put an end to this—it will be as God 
pleases. I should consider my own salvation paid too dearly, if the price 
was to be the continuance of the sufferings of so many people. No !—say 
ho more about it; let them be converted, I am quite conte cae I have only. 
too long allowed them to be persecuted. This edict shall be put into execu- 
tion, Father ’— 

**No,’ 

“¢T think you said—No.’ 

, “*T said—No.’ 

“*Tt is my will? 

*¢ Tt is not the will of God!’ 

**Tt is my will. Short of a miracle ’— 

“But he could not continue. Desmarets, his eyes flashing, his arm raised, 
seemed but to have to pronounce the word to perform the miracle. The 
king fell back, mute and thunderstruck. One would have said it was an ap- 
parition, and a man terrified at having it called up. 

“¢ A miracle !’ said Desmarets slowly. ‘If one is necessary, it will take 
place. Where !—when t—how? God knows! But He will not permit apos- 
tasy to be consummated. The eldest son of the Church shall not throw - 
down its ramparts. Let him look to it, aud tremble; at the first stroke his 
hand would wither !’ 

“Then he let his own fall—and, his eyes cast down, his head bent, as if 
under the weight of the maledictions that might have been read on his coun-. 
tenance, he went out. 

“The king had kept his ground, but by a violent effort. He had ex- 
hausted in a few minutes all the springs of that mind which was so little ac- 
customed to have a will of its own, He was alarmed at what he had dared 
to do—at what he had boasted that he would dare further. Depression 
already followed the irritation of the struggle. The most formidable enemy, 
the most invariable conqueror of a weak man, is hi A 


Or witness the following humiliating spectacle, The king has been 
induced to hear the faithful Bridaine. But Desmaréts, his evil 
demon, is at his ear, and ready to turn the impressions made by the 
preacher to his own purposes. Another edict in favour of the Hugue- 
nots was in the king’s pocket, and must be revoked. The preacher 
spoke of the last judgment and of hell. 


*** Hell!’ whispered Desmarets, almost in the ear of the king. 
“*—and above all, a whole eternity ’— 


“Eternity !’ repeated the Jesuit.” 
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The king, unaccustomed to hear such language from his court 
preachers, is deeply affected. 

“His head became confused; his faculties, worn out by debauchery and 
dissipation, swam in an ocean of horrors. And Desmarets leaned over him, 
and held him spell-bound by his fixed gaze. And he seemed to see, on that 
unchanging face, the laugh of a demon who contemplates the torments of 
the damned. 

*« All at once, he threw himself back; he seized Desmarets’ arm with his 
clenched hand. 

**Save me!’ he murmured. ‘Save me!’ 

‘* But Desmarets appeared not to listen. 

“* Sire,’ said Richelieu, ‘compose yourself. You will be heard.’ 

** * Save me!’ he said a second time. 

“¢What can I do?’ said Desmarets, coldly. 

** Much !—much !’ 

**€ Nothing.’ 

“Nothing !—O God !—Nothing !’ 

“* Nothing, so long as’— 

“He bent down to the king’s ear. 

“* What have you done with that edict ?’ 

“¢ The edict ?’ 

*** Yes. Do not hope to appease God while you league with His enemies. 
That edict is already inscribed in letters of fire, on the book of your sins. It 
is there, for eternity !’ 

“And while he spoke, the fearful voice of the missionary was heard 
sounding through the increasing darkness. 

**« Eternity!’ said he, ‘ eternity !—Know you what is eternity? A shore- 
less sea; a boundless desert; a bottomless gulf. It is still time, but time be- 
comes stationary as before the creation. It lasts, and yet it has no duration; 
it passes on, and yet it never passes away. And there are the damned ob- 
liged to measure it. And, from time to time, a lamentable voice is heard, 
erying, “What time is it?” and the voice of another wretched being 
answers—* Eternity !”’ 

“Take it, said the king hastily, ‘take it—take it. Tearit up. Eternity ! 
Good God !—Eternity! Tear it up—tear it up.’ 

“ And the project of the edict fell, torn in pieces, at the feet of the Jesuit. 

“The charm was broken. The king had just paid his ransom. Does not 
the blood of heretics open the way to heaven ? 

“He was already calmer. All his terrors had melted away beneath the 
magic influence of an expiation at the expense of others. 

“The next day, he himself related to his mistress, in the enchanting 
shrubberies of Beilevue, the story of the gloomy sermon.” 

The brave old Huguenots come in for a full share of our author's 
sympathy. It does one’s heart good to see them at last meeting with 
justice, after so many years of oppression, calumny, and oblivion. 
Ah! how little do we know of the persecutions they endured—the 
torture and agony of two centuries—to which the sufferings of our 
English and Scottish martyrs are no more to be compared than the 

ins of the infant in the cradle with the struggles of the strong man 
ying by inches! Let us lift the veil from one or two of these scenes. 
The first occurs at a field- preaching. 

*¢ And yet never, even in times of test calm, can we be sure of con- 
cluding them in peace; never can one of those who compose the assembly be 
sure that a ball may not stretch him dead on the very spot where he is lis- 
tening to us. The list of these sanguivary surprises is already leng im our 
history. It will be four years ago, on the 8th of August, that we were more 
than ten thousand assembled in one of the Deserts of Lower Languedoe. . I 
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was going to ascend the pulpit. All at once, we perceived on a height ‘the 
oni dee uniform of ee area of Brissac, They fired, and in the 
midst of this dense multitude, not a ball but told. Some fled, some screamed, 
some fell against others. The soldiers reloaded their muskets and fired 
again, four times in succession. They were only fifteen or twenty in num+ 
ber! Ata word, I might have had them cat to pieces. But no; I knew 
how. to enjoin that submission which I had always preached—I could even 
enforce it upon hearts boiling with anger and indignation, We conveyed 
away our dead and wounded; and from the midst of the flying groups some 
fragments of the psalm that had been interrupted were still raised 1’” 


The following is the account given of the first insurrection of the 
Huguenots in the Cevennes :— 


“*The Abbé Chayla! his very name made people shudder. For fifteen 
years he was the public executioner of the country; for fifteen years he 
passed his days and nights in inventing new persecutions and new tortures. 
He had arrived amongst us in 1687, with the title of Inspector of Missions 
in the Cevennes. Inspector, indeed!—for there was not a house which he 
jeft unsearched, not a violation of the edicts but he knew it, and washed it 
out in blood. To torture was his happiness—his life. We knew that the 
house which he had made his fortress, and which formerly belonged to one 
of our brethren, André, who had been assassinated by the Chevalier de Genne, 
was perpetually full of Protestants, from the cellars to the attics, d by 
inches in his hands. He kept them for months in the stocks, with 
their feet and legs confined at once, so that they could neither rise up nor sit 
down. He plucked out the hair of their heads, their beards, and their eye- 
brows, with pincers. He put live coals into their hands, and‘held them 
closed till the coals were extinguished. At other times, he wrapped their 
fingers in cotton dipped in oil; he set fire to it, and the fingers were burnt to 
the very bone. 

“Those, however, were but his pastimes with such as were not guilty 
enough to be brought to trial. Wherever he himself saw sufficient charges 
against his victims, or could hope they would’be seen, he called in the judges, 
that is to say, the executioner; for there was no instance of those whose 
death he demanded, having failed to be condemned. The edicts only 
punished actions; but he had assumed the jurisdiction of an_inquisitor, 
Words, looks, feelings, all were matter for trial. A poor girl of this p 
Franees Brez, was hanged for having said that we ought not to adore the 
wafer. From this very window I saw her led to death. 

** Well, beneath such atrocious oppression, none thought as yet of resist- 
ing and taking up arms. We were suffering—we were perishing; but we 
desired to be, to the last, as sheep led to the slaughter. 

“*God did not,allow it. The Abbé Chayla was doomed to die. His death 
was to give the signal of the insurrection. 

** And yet, God knows !—the very day that we rushed upon that accursed 
house, not one of us as yet dreamed of imbruing his hands ‘in the blood of 
the Abbé Chayla. We only intended to deliver his victims, one ‘especially, 
that several of you have known, and who was to be put to death on the fol- 
lowing day. What had hedone? He had served as guide tothe P 


tants of Meissac, who wished to take refuge at Geneva. is relations, his 
friends, had thrown themselves at the feet of the priest; but he had laughed 
at their supplications, and mocked at their tears. One day, when we were 


assembled together at Mount Bougés, the wife, brother, and chi 


: 
i 
a, 


Massip arrived. ‘Their cries and groans interrupted the service: _“'To-mor- 
row,” said they, “to-morrow he dies! And will you let him die?” We 
looked at each other in silence. We-had just prayed for him; as for deliver. 
ing him, none had thought of it. The boldest turned pale, not from fear— 
we have given proofs of the contrary—but the thought of rebellion was so 
far removed from our minds. “Must he then die ?” cried the poor wife, 
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“Must he die?” repeated his poor children. “He shall not die!” I ex- 
— and that very instant the resolution was taken, and the plan 
ormed. . 6 6 6 0's 

“*We surrounded the house; we demanded the prisoners, Nothing 
stirred; nothing appeared. We drew nearer. “Fire!” said a voice within, 
that of the abbé himself. Several shots were fired from the windows, killed 
one of our men, and wounded two or three. Then we threw ourselves 
against the door, we broke it in; we rushed to the dungeons. -Good God! 
what a spectacle was there! Some were in irons, their hands, by a refine- 
ment of barbarity, fastened behind their backs. Beside these unfortunate 
beings, who were always lying on the ground, were others, always standing, 
their arms drawn upwards to the ceiling, bowed down beneath the pressure 
of dreadful fatigue. We unbound them; they fell down. We wept; we 
stormed, Suddenly, as if inspired by a demon, “The abbé!” we all 
exclaimed at once. “The abbé! where is the abbé!” The abbé tried to 
escape. He was taken; he was brought before his victims. We rushed 
upon him.—Did I strike him? I know not. I have been told that he 
begged for his life. “If I have lost my soul by persecuting you,” he said, 
* will you on that account lose yours by killing me?” But I heard nothing; 
I listened to nothing; I saw nothing. It seemed to me as though all those 
brethren to whose tortures we had just put a stop, all those who had fallen 
victims to them, all who were groaning at the galleys, who had perished on 
the gallows or the wheel, all, all, in a word, whether dead or alive, were 
gathered round that man, pointing him out, marking him on the forehead 
with a sign of blood; I seemed to hear them all crying out, “ No pity for 
him who has never shown pity !”’” 

We cannot lay down these interesting volumes without giving ex- 
pression to a long-cherished opinion, which the perusal of them has 
strengthened into conviction—that France reaped at the Revolution, 
and is still reaping, the bitter fruits of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Sir Archibald Alison has not done justice to history by omit- 
ting this among his remote causes of the Revolution. He has dwelt 
on the sufferings of the court, nobility, and clergy, during that bloody 
period, till we almost forget that to the policy which they pursued for 
ages, France owed all its miseries—that the kings of France, by yield- - 
ing to the infatuated bigotry of Rome, had crushed out the very life and 
substance of the country, and left it a meagre and marrowless skele- 
ton of infidelity, hung up for the benefit of all students of political 
anatomy. We look to the revival of the old Huguenot Church of 
France, as the only hope for the regeneration of that unhappy land. 
Meanwhile, we cannot help embracing this opportunity of transferring 
to our pages the following important extract from an article written 
by the late Dr M‘Crie, in the “ Christian Instructor” for 1816:— 


“By the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and by the measures which 
preceded and followed it, half-a-million, including the most excellent, virtu- 
ous, and industrious inhabitants of all classes, were driven into exile, never 
to return to their ungrateful country. At least six hundred churches were 
all at once shut up, and a still greater number of pastors, distinguished 
for their intelligence and piety, were silenced, and for ever debarred from 
renewing those salutary instructions which they had been accustomed to im- 
part to their flocks. A strict discipline, which had the most powerful in- 
fluence in preserving purity of morals among the people, was suppressed and 
abolished. A million-and-a-half of souls were left as sheep without a shep- 
herd. Such of them as yielded to the violent methods of conversion then 
used, entered into the bosom of the Catholic church with reluctance and 
rooted aversion. Such as resisted these methods, remained destitute of all 
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means of public religious instruction. And it may easily be conceived in 
what state a great proportion of the children of both classes would grow up, 
and how natural it was for them to fall into irreligion and profaneness. This 
was bad, but worse followed. The Roman Catholic religion was now the 
only form in which Christianity was exhibited in France, and its radical ab- 
surdities had been so clearly discovered by the controversial writings and 
discourses of the Protestants, that it was no longer possible to withdraw or 
veil them from the eyes of the people. Formerly those who were offended 
and shocked-at the gross errors and superstitions of the Established Church 
found relief in the more rational and pure system of religion professed by 
the Reformed Church. But now the inquisitive mind could perceive no in- 
termediate point, no resting place, between the renouncing of the Catholic 
faith and the rejection of Christianity, and therefore passed at once from 
credulity and implicit faith to the extreme of infidelity and scepticism, In 
an age when a spirit of bold inquiry had gone abroad, and letters were cul- 
tivated more extensively than at any former period in the history of that 
country, superstition had to maintain the contest, alone and unaided, with 
the eager and confident champions of impiety, armed with the dangerous 
weapons of wit and ridicule; and the issue did not remain long doubtful. 
During more than half a century, while every book in illustration or defence 
of the Protestant religion was rigidly prohibited, the French press teemed 
with publications, sceptical, infidel, atheistical, and licentious, calculated, in 
the highest degree, to pervert the principles, and debauch the morals of the 
people. To this strange combination of intolerance and licentiousness, of 
the free circulation of the worst sentiments and the rigid restraint of the 
best, of the most unbounded latitude in free-thinking among all classes, the 
clergy not excepted, and the exclusive support of a religious establishment 
which forbade the toleration, and was hostile to every degree of free inquiry 
—are chiefly to be imputed the general prevalence of impiety among the French, the 
gross corruption of their morals, and ALL THE CRIMES AND ATROCITIES which cha- 
racterised the progress of the Revolution. This is a truth beyond all con- 
troversy, although it has been overlooked by many who have declaimed 
most loudly on this theme, and who view with indifference the attempts 
which are but too evidently making to restore the old order of things, and 
to renew those mad and wicked measures, which produced the evils that 
have been so much condemned and deplored.” 


We challenge public attention to these speaking facts. They have | 
lost none of their truth, their power, or their pertinency during the 
forty-two years which have elapsed since they were penned. 





Episcopal Counsel upon Ministerial Duties: being Extracts from 
Visitation Charges delivered in 1842 and 1845; to which are pre- 
fixed Remarks upon an Incidental Notice of one of those Charges in 
the article on Church Parties, in the last number of the Edi 
Review. By James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin. Dublin: Hodges & Smith, 
WE recommend to the careful study of the author of the article on 
Church Parties the following sentences from a writer to whom, oe 
bably, he will be disposed to Fisten with more than usual respect. ey 
are the words of perhaps the greatest ornament and light of that “‘ Broad 
y for preted, os evinces so much respect, and to which, bly, 
e himself, by coincidence of views and general sympathy, be — 
“There are sundry unfortunate peculiarities in the circumstances of our 
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times, which tend to exasperate controversies, and to make every man and 
woman, and almost every child, take part in them. Above all, there are 
-religious journals, and that strange anomaly and nuisance, religious news- 
papers, a sort of vermin springing up in the stagnant mud of the press, which 
live almost by fostering and influencing animosities. The age of patient study 
would seem to have well-nigh past away; and one of the curses of party spirit has 
ever been that it deadens the sense of personal responsibility, which would otherwise 
make an honest man feel that he ought to. know what he is condemning. Not one 
person in a hundred of those who speak with the greatest confidence and 
heat on the theological disputes of the day, will even pretend that he has 
attentively and candidly examined a single one of the more elaborate works against 
which he is in the habit of inveighing, But one favourite magazine or newspaper 
supplies us every now and then with an extract, which, standing by ifself, 
seems to offend against our views of the Gospel ; while railing, with more or 
less of salt, more or less of venom in it, is served up daily, and weekly, and 
monthly, and quarterly, as“a substitute for argument.”*—* The multitude 
of such misrepresentations in these days,” the same writer says elsewhere, 
“is quite perplexing and distressing, and almost compels one to look with 
-distrust on every quotation one meets with, while it tempts one to fear that 
the faculty either of perceiving truth, or of speaking it, must be passing away 
from England, at least from our theological writers, Doubtless, too, there is 
a great moral as well as intellectual obliqnity involved in thisdefect. There 
is a want of candour towards those who differ from us ; a rash haste in snatch- 
ing at anything that seems to flatter our prejudices; a carelessness and 
sluggishness in the pursuit of truth ; an indifference about truth, except so 
far as it is subservient to our preconceived notions, or to the interests of 
our party ;—all these and other modes of party spirit have eaten wofully 
into the heart of the English people, and have drawn it away from the pure 
contemplation and love of truth.” t 


To what extent this heavy charge against the general body of our 
religious periodicals is validly laid it would be obviously a delicate 
question for us to inquire. All, however, will admit, that the charge 
itself is an unspeakably serious one, and that the offence in question, 
if it exist in any measure as a characteristic of our religious literature, 
cannot be visited with too strong and indignant a reprobation on the 
part of every real friend of Christian truth and righteousness. Most 
of us, too, will admit that it is an evil against which, in these times, 
we have peculiar need to guard. The general haste and hurry of the 
time, the thirst for information, the excitement of controversy, the 
eagerness of party zeal, the intensity of feeling in the public mind in 
regard to every religious question, the supremacy of the platform and 
the crowded assembly as an instrument of popular impression,—these, 
and other causes, manifestly tend to the production at once of the 
demand and the supply of a tide of infermation on religious subjects, 
more characterised by the abundance and startling character of its 
statements than their rigid and tested truth. The increased prominence, 
too, of the newspapers, daily and weekly, in comparison with the other 
organs,of the press, with the haste in which the information thus con- 
veyed is necessarily gathered and put together, must manifestly work 

werfully in the same direction. We go along with Archdeacon 

are, therefore, to this extent, that we should ever receive statements 
* The Means of Unity: a'Charge to the Olergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes, 
1842. By Archdeacon Hare. P. 18. 


+ “Thou shalt not bear False Witness against thy Neighbour: ” a Letter to the 
English Review, &c. By the:some. P. 38, : 
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coming to us through such a channel with caution, and should cer- 
tainly never think of using any quotation thus supplied to us, for any 
controversial purpose, without tracing it to its source, and carefully 
examining it in its context. We protest, however, against the charge 
as at all an exclusive or peculiar vice of our religious journals. We 
believe it is an evil incident, more or less, to the circumstances of the age, 
and will manifest itself equally in connection with any subject on which 
men feel strongly, and are in consequence disposed to believe hastily 
and judge rashly. It has shown itself in politics equally as in polemics, 
though its presence in such a connection does not strike us in the 
same offensive light. It has intruded even into the serene regions of 
metaphysical contemplation, as may be seen at least in one porten- 
tuous instance adverted to in the pages of this Journal.* That the 
vice in question is at least not exclusively characteristic of religious 
journals, the case now before us forms but too memorable an example. 
We do not, of course, apply to the author of the article in question 
all the strong words employed in the above extracts. We will not 
accuse him of being peculiarly animated by the spirit of party; he 
aspires to moye in a region altogether superior to party, and we will 
give him credit for doing so; but unquestionably he has his strong 
religious prepossessions and antipathies, and as unquestionably, in 
handling matters the most serious, and dealing with the character of 
men deserving all respect, he has yielded himself to the guidance of 
such feelings, to the forgetfulness of the most sacred claims of candour 
and of truth. To this extent he is obnoxious to the full weight of the 
Archdeacon’s charge in all its criminality and in its most offensive 
form. 

We know nothing personally of the Bishop of Ossory, except 
what we had gathered from his masterly work on “ Justification by 
Faith,” published in 1833, and which we regret to say is now out of 
print,—together with what common rumour had told us, of the mre ov 
in which he is held, as one of the soundest divines and most faithful 
prelates of the Irish Church. That little, however, was enough to 
make us read, with a mixture of indignation and astonishment, the 
allusion to his name in the article in question, as a representative—the 
only one on the episcopal bench—of a party which, as described by 
him, would appear to be the most wildly extravagant and simply 
worthless that ever disgraced a religious community.f Dr O’Brien, it 
seems, is a ‘ Recordite”’—an actual live specimen of that genus— 
crowned, as if in mockery, with a mitre, and decked out with epis- 
copal apron and lawn sleeves; and then a “ Recordite” (if you wish, 
for your information, to know, and with the view of getting a sort of 
idea of what the Bishop of Ossory must be) is a personage of this kind: — 

* See the short paper in this No. on Sir Wm. Hamilton and the Apocal % 

+ Of course we utterly refuse to believe in the existence, within the Church of Eng- 
land, of any such party as that described, in such hideous colours, by the Reviewer— 
a party, too, according to his representation, containing in its ranks a ve in- 
tegral part of the entire body of the clergy. That there are amongst the English clergy, 
as amongst other religious communities, individual specimens of the class he descri 
and who may have sat for the portrait he draws, we can well believe ; but that such 
men can be regarded as fair specimens of any party or section of the Church, or, in 


particular, of that large and influential body who read the Record newspaper, we must 
regard as nothing better than a gross and offensive libel, : 


NO. VIII. 0 
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“His distinctive doctrines are derived from those of the Evangelical 
school, by pushing each of these to extravagant consequences. Thus, from 
Justification by faith, the ‘ Recordite’ infers the worthlessness of morality ; on con- 
wersion by grace he builds a system of predestinarian fatalism ; from the sole 
supremacy of Scripture he derives the dogma of verbal inspiration.” 

Such are his doctrines—his practices are still more noteworthy. Dr 
O’Brien thus faithfully sums up the Reviewer’s charges under this 
head—reducing the original full-length portrait into a kind of 
miniature :— 

“* There are, the Reviewer tells us, certain qualities, moral and intellectual, 
and certain habits and practices, both in public and private, which are no 
less essential characteristics of the class, as ignorance and intolerance in 
polemics ; religious gossip and religious cant in social intercourse ; extrava- 
gance and buffvonery on the platform, and painful irreverence in the pulpit”! ! 

And the Bishop of Ossory is one of this class,—nay, the man who, 
by every claim of dignity and precedence, is of all others best entitled 
to represent them,—a Recordite, and the only Recordite extant on the 
episcopal bench :— 

** But we must hasten from the preaching of our modern Puritans to their 
practice. Their theory naturally leads them to neglect the mass of their 
parishioners, and confine their attention to the few whom they regard as the 
elect. Moreover, their view of the ministerial office makes preaching its only essential 
Function, An Irish prelate (who is, we believe, the only Bishop belonying to the 
party) enforces this view in a recent Visitution Charge, He tells the clergy that they 
must not scruple to omit their visits to the sick and poor, if, by so doing, they can gite 
’ greater force to their hebdomadal performance in the pulpit—(See Charge of the 
Bishop of Ossory, pp. 25, 26.) It is not wonderful that such a precept should be 
willingly obeyed. For it is a much easier task to sit in a comfurtable study, beside a 
blazing fire, than to trudge in sleet and snow through miry lanes : a much more agree- 
able duty to lounge oer a rolume of divinity in an easy chair, than to kneel beside 
the filthy bed of a dying pauper.”—Eudinburgh Review, No. 200, p. 293. 

Now, of the truth or falsity of this charge as regards the Bishop of 
Ossory, it is probable that many of our readers know nothing ; indeed, 
it is the chief mischief of such attacks, that most readers do know 
nothing of the grounds of them ; but all will agree with us, that if that 
charge is not true—if it is either without evidence or against evidence— 
the passage we have quoted, in all the circumstances of the case, is 
nothing less than scandalous. We confidently assert that it is both. 
It is not only without a shadow even of plausible truth to support it, 
but directly in the teeth of the clearest and amplest evidence to the 
contrary. Dr O’Brien does not hold the worthlessness of morality as a 
corollary from the doctrine of justification by faith, but, on the contrary, 
guards and vindicates that doctrine from every such perversion, in an 
elaborate treatise on the very subject. The Reviewer may not know 
this. He may be wholly ignorant both of Dr O’Brien and his Works; 
but is he not thereby guilty of the very crime of which Archdeacon 
Hare speaks, that of pronouncing judgment without having read the 
author you condemn? In regard to the other two doctrinal exaggera- 
tions attributed to the Recordite (predestinarian fatalism and verbal 
inspiration), Dr O’Brien, it appears, has never published even a line. 
But what of the special charge made against the Bishop, as touching 
the exclusive value of preaching, and his encouraging his clergy to 
neglect the sick and poor, “ if, by so doing, they can give greater force 
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to their hebdomadal performance in the pulpit?” Now, we say it with 
reluctance and deep regret,—but in honesty and fairness we must say it 
plainly,—the accusation is wholly false. Not only does the Bishop of 
Ossory not represent preaching as the only essential funetion, but he 
pleads at length, and with great force, in that very Charge to which the 
Reviewer refers, for parochial visiting, among other ministerial duties, 
as absolutely essential to the faithful discharge of the ministerial office, 
and even to thorough effectiveness in the work of preaching itself. He 
does, indeed, exalt preaching to the first place amongst pastoral func- 
tions, and refuses to accept any diligence in other duties as an excuse for 
its remiss and inefficient discharge ; but beyond this there is not thé 
faintest shadow of a ground for the charge. The passage in the Charge 
to which the Reviewer reférs is as follows :— 

“ But if the deficiencies in his sermon have arisen from this, that. the time 
and thought which it required have not been spent upon it, the case is far 
different. Even when he knows that which he has taken from the pulpit 
has been spent in parochial: labours,—and I desire to consider no other cause 
of want of due preparation,—I think he must feel that, without comparin 
the duties in any other point of view, he has been sacrificing the one in whic 
his failure affects the greatest number, and-in which it is least.eapable of being. 
remedied. or supplied.” 

And this sentence is the sole foundation for the Reviewer's charge ! 
On this single ground, a learned. divine, a. distinguished author, an 
honoured prelate of the United Church of England and. Ireland, and; 
let us add, a man who appears not less remarkable for his unassuming. 
modesty, than for the solid worth and masculine vigour of his mind,, is 
to be held up to ridicule as a kind of monstrosity on the episcopal 
bench—the sole type and representative amongst that otherwise respect- 
able body of the most extravagant and despicable of religious. parties! 
We do not think that any of our readers will think. the sentence itself 
requires any explanation, even when thus isolated. The meaning and. 
sterling good sense of it is obvious enough. We are tempted, how- 
ever, to give the Bishop’s own. commentary, not so much with a view’ 
to our present purpose, as for the value of the observations themselves,, 
which seem to us well worthy of the serious attention of our younger 
brethren on this as well as'on.the other side of the Irish Channel:— 

“ The case is too plainifor argument. No one can. really suppose that L 
meant to give to my clergy, or that they understood themselves: to have. re- 
ceived, such a licence, or rather injunction, as the Reviewer says that I gave 
them. It must be plain to evéry one that I was not advising or permitting 
them to omit or neglect parochial visiting, but that I was bringing before 
them such considerations as might dispose them so to regulate the dis- 
charge of that duty, that it might not unduly interfere with the right dis- 
charge of the important duty which I was at the time enforcing. And how 
very needful such cautions and admonitions are, those who best know the 
state of the Churcli are well aware. 

“There are many to whom, both from temperament’and habit, attive dut- 
door ocoupation is much more congenial than reading, médithtion, and. dili- 
gent preparation for tlie puipit; at home. And wlie one of this class: has 
acquired sufficient fluency of speech, and command of ordinary topics of 
preaching, doctrinal and hortative, to enable him ¢o get onin the pulpit with: 
little preparation or, none—sometimes,. indeed, before he has reached that 
point—he is strongly tempted to indulge his preferences—to set aside, day 
after day, the duty that He dislikes, aid attend only to the one that he’ 
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And when the Sunday comes round, if it brings with it the feeling that he 
has not made such preparation as is needed to render his sermon profitable 
to his flock, he may quiet his conscience under a sense of such neglect, by the 
reflection that his time has not been passed in dissipation, or gaiety, or ease, 
but that he has been actively employed the whole week in ‘going about his 

rish? 

“The full results of thus passing his time will not appear all at once. With 
a large proportion of most congregations, fluency and energy in the pulpit 
will, at least while they are new, compensate for, and more than compensate 
for, the preacher’s want of preparation for it. And he may be able to go on 
for a time upon the stock of reading with which he ‘started,’ without feeling 
himself, or making his congregation feel, the necessity of renewing it. 
But if he continues to cast his life so day after day as to have no time for read- 
ing and quiet thought to supply matter for his sermons, and no time for 
selecting and arranging the materials which he has provided, nothing but 
very rare powers can avert the natural consequences ; and even such 
powers can avert them but imperfectly. The sermon will become a 
deadening reiteration of the same points, while ‘the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed.’ Or if he and they are insensible to the barrenness of his 
ministry, it is only because both have deteriorated under it.” 


Such is a fair specimen of the spirit and character of these “ episco- 
pal counsels,” which in point of solid wisdom, sound theology, breadth 
of view, masculine thought, and earnest piety, present throughout 
a rare combination of the qualities that best become a Christian bishop, 
and make us only fervently wish that the author, instead of being, as. 
the Reviewer represents, a solitary specimen of his class, could be re- 
garded as a fair sample and type of the episcopate of England. 

We have made the foregoing remarks, so far as the Reviewer is con- 
cerned, with real reluctance and pain. If rumour speak true as to the 
authorship of that paper, we owe it to one who has laid the Church 
under deep obligation for learned and useful labours in a far higher 
sphere. Even in the field in which he has in the present instance so 
grievously offended, he manifests powers and qualifications which 
would make us deeply regret the discontinuance of his efforts in that’ 
department. The article itself now in question contains an ample 
amount both of brilliant writing and of valuable thought and informa- 
tion on the important subject to which it refers. But the interests of 
truth and the purity of our literature alike demand that such excesses 
of literary licence as we have adverted to should be exposed and con- 
demned, and only the more as coming from one from whom so much 
higher and better things might be expected. 


The Atoning Work of Christ, viewed in Relation to some Current 
Theories, in Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, 
in the year 1853, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bamp- 
ton. By Wiu1am Tuomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College ; 8vo. pp. 311. London: Longmans. 1853. 


WE expected a good deal from these Bampton Lectures. As the sub- 
ject was at the present moment well chosen, so the Lecturer, who had 
already shown in his “ Outlines of the Necessary Laws of Thought,” 
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his aptitude for severe and accurate thinking, might be expected to 
produce something less hazy, at least, than certain speculations on the 
Atoning Work of Christ, which, in the form of “ Theological Essays,” 
have excited so much surprise and discussion of late. Nor have we in 
this respect been disappointed. While all the lectures are pervaded by 
a simple and reverential, earnest and scriptural tone, and the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Christian system are clearly apprehended 
and acutely vindicated, the author is most in his element when expa- 
tiating on the fundamental principles of all religion, and threading his 
cautious way through the mazes of speculation by which his peculiar 
subject has been complicated. In the first lecture, “ the three princi- 
ples with which Christian thought must commence—the belief in God, 
the conviction of sin, the hope of reconciliation,”—are traced out with 
modest caution and judgment. The second lecture, “ on Heathen 
Views of Mediation,” we recommend to Mr Maurice’s attention—who 
regards the whole sacrificial system of heathenism as the offspring 
of false and devilish views of God, as if he were a malignant and 
cruel power that could be propitiated only by bloody rites, and ac- 
cording to whom the “ popular theory” of the Atonement, involving 
the principle of a transference of guilt and punishment to an innocent 
substitute, is as heathenish in its origin as it is erroneous in itself. 
Very different is the doctrine of our Lecturer :— 


“ With no outward change in its relation to its Lord, the mind knows that 
it cannot reunite itself to him; by any force exerted from within. Sin has 
produced anger in God, as it has wrought uneasiness in the conscience; and . 
no lapse of time brings an amnesty, no desire on the part of the outlawed 
offender can efface its consequences. Hence sprang up in all nations the use 
of sacrifices The ethical objection so often urged against this truth 
—that one’s own sins are not transferable either in their guilt or their punish- 
ment, because the simplest natural justice requires that the sinner alone 
should bear his own burden, and the righteous man wear his own crown—is 
so obvious, that we must believe it was known to the Greek or Roman who 
brought his costly victim to Zeus or Diana, as clearly as to the philosophers 
of modern days. The fact that in the face of that natural law—the soul that 
sinneth it shall die—every nation visited death upon sinless victims, in order 
to expiate its own transgressions, will be taken by any candid person as a 
sign, that the principle of sacrifice has a stronger hold on the human mind than that 
of simple retribution.” 


After sketching some of the striking and well-known facts of 
heathen sacrifice, the author says, eloquently,— 


“From such stories, and they might be multiplied, even the soberest rea- 
soner must infer that that highest proof of love, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends, was conceivable in the darkest times of human intelli- 
gence, and that it seemed more than possible such offerings should avail in 
averting calamities. Yes; that mysterious sympathy—which in the one 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ did in fact gather-in all the separate stems of 
men’s sin and suffering into one great sheaf, and bear its enormous weight, 
and lay it on the altar of God, that sympathy under which an apostle ‘ could 
wish that himself was accursed from Christ for his brethren,’ if this might 
turn and save them,—was foreshadowed in these weaker acts of love; and 
the honours and gratitude that they elicited are an earnest of the higher 
feeling with which the Christian regards the sufferings of his Lord, Call 
them, if you will, barbarous superstitions, for indeed the oracles were false, 
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and the piacular blood was poured out in vain ; but do mot mock at the no- 
‘tion of a substitutive suffering, nor propose to carry the erude principles of 
human justice into the divine economy, urging that each individual criminal 
must stand alone, without advocate or comforter, to be judged at God’s bar 
for all his works ; for the stammering lips of the human race in its childhood 
will rebuke you.” 


In the next three lectures—on “Jewish Views of Redemption 
through Messiah,” “ the Gospel Account of Jesus Christ,” and “ Scrip- 
tural Statements as to the Atonement”—we have nothing particular to 
remark, though one or two points are strikingly put. The sixth lec- 
ture discusses the “ Theories of the Atonement in the Early Chureb,” 
with the view of showing, on the one hand, that amidst all diversity of 
representation, the fundamental principle of redemption by the blood of 
atonement was always held; and on the other hand, how inadequate 
and unsatisfactory are all attempts to vindicate and illustrate this prin- 
ciple from human transactions, On this last point the author carries 
his jealousy, we think, a little too far. ‘hat Scripture phraseology to 
which he is so properly anxious to confine us seems to us rather more 
definite and diversified than he is willing to encourage; and his state- 
ments in consequence appear to lose somewhat of the force they would 
otherwise carry. We could like to have illustrated this remark a little, 
but must forbear; and without remarking on the last lecture, on the 
“ Appreciation of the Doctrine of the Atonement,” we conclude with 
two passages from the work itself, which will sufficiently recommend it 
to the thoughtful reader. 

On “ the sinless will of the Redeemer,” as an element in his Atoning 
Work, there is the following striking passage :— 


“Now perhaps we have not considered what is required to constitute an 
act entirely free. Actions are suffered to pass for voluntary which certainly 
are so in a very limited sense. In those deeds we look on with most 
complacency, the share of our own will is often small indeed ; baser motives 
mingle with and sully the higher; if we,fix our direct gaze upon the law of 
the conscience and of God, there are not wanting side-glances at human 
praise, at peace, at profit. Then, much of our boasted freedom depends on 
our being sheltered from temptations: if you withdraw the pressure of public 
opinion, of social position imperiled, of custom, of physical satisfaction, ap- 
petites and tendencies for which we frequently express our own abhorrence 
may burst up within us. But all our complex nature influences our actions; 
there is not a thought, a yearning, an appetite, that does not strive at least 
to have its share in guiding our hand. The course we describe is the sum 
of all the moral forces in operation in our being. This consideration takes! 
down our pride, and guards us against idolatry of men. This makes that 
startling estimate of the noble deeds of the heathen, that; after all, they are 
but splendid sins, almost literally true; for all is sinful that proceeds 
not from a purged and chastened will, which nothing but the love of God, 
confirmed by habits of obedience to his law, can confer. But the offering 
up of Christ for us was to be conscious and voluntary in the fullest sense. 
The full extent of the suffering must be known ; the unworthiness of those 
he ransomed, tried and. exposed; the choice, unbiassed, calm and settled ; 
and, therefore, he who offered must be free in will, and consequently holy im 
life. We range through history, and-find a thousand instances of that cheaper 
self-devotion, by which men, upberne by heat and passion, have confronted’ 
danger or welcomed death ; until we almost wonder that it should ever have’ 
been said, ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his’ 
life for his friends.’ But he'is not truly a free man who rushes upon’ his’ 
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death drunk with the fume and tumult of the battle, with praise before him 
and shame behind ; nor he whom difficulties have hemmed in unawares, and 
who bears up against them manfully, because this is on the whole the wisest 
course, and does not compromise his pride. He is free in truth, who, like 
the blessed Redeemer of the world, knows no will but that of his Father in 
heaven; who, when the true course of duty once appears, needs not to call 
in any baser principle to give the spur to his intention, or to overbear his 
fears; with whom the pride of an external consistency, and the pleasures of 
sense, and the world’s theatrical applause, are wholly excluded from the list 
of motives. This then is our next proposition. The sinlessness of Jesus 
contributed fo our redemption, because disobedience must be atoned for by 
obedience, because that which is offered for the life of others must not be 
itself forfeit, and because a perfectly free offering cannot be made but by a 
perfectly sinless will.” 

The other passage forms the fine conclusion of the lecture on the 
“ Theories of the Atonement.” 

“True wisdom comes by thought, and how can that thought profit in 
which there is no discernment of God? It is not from a wide range of 
literature, nor from protracting the vigils of study till the stars grow pale, 
that wisdom can be gained; it is not the power of reasoning, nor that of 
adorning old thoughts by new beauties of speech; it begins with the fear of 
the Lord. Let a man say, ‘ I will expel this lurking distrust. If the reve- 
lation of God is true, if the work of Christ is real, all my other knowledge 
should be adjusted and subordinated to this. History is a riddle, until I can 
discern something at least of the eternal purpose running through it ; ethi- 
cal systems are worthless, except so far as they prepare for the pure morality 
of Christ’s kingdom ; culture and accomplishments should minister to the 
illustration and explanation of the highest truth. I will take the ripest clus- 
ters of every vintage, to cast them into the wine-press which He trod; I will 
take the Christian scheme as the ground-plan on which all my mind shall 
be built. For, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding, ” 


Nearly a hundred pages of valuable Notes at the end of the volume 
show the extensive and very varied reading of the lecturer, and the 
great care with which he has done his appointed work. 


Theodoxia; or, Glory to God: An Evidence for the Truth of Christi- 
anity. By the Rev. J. B. Dickson, Free High Church, Paisley. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 1854. 


Tue author of this little volume has, in this, his first separate publica~ 
tion, both produced a very remarkable contribution to theological lite- 
rature, and given promise of future eminence in that important 
department. In a short and modest preface, he describes his trea« 
tise as “little more than a meagre outline of a large work intended 
to embrace a complete review of all the religious systems claiming a 
divine original, and of all the systems professedly based on the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments.” 

The idea of the work is at once simple and profound, as every true 
and original idea of real value must be. That idea, as cast into 
the form of a syllogism, we give in the author's own words:— 
“ Whatever immediate system of religion makes the glory of God the 
ultimate end of all its principles. and of all its precepta, is divine.. 
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Christianity makes the glory of God the ultimate end of all its prin- 
‘ ciples and of all its precepts. Therefore, Christianity is divine.” 

By immediate systems of religion he means, as he has explained, 
“those that profess an immediate divine original,” or “those that 
claim a direct procession from the inspiration of the Deity.” By me- 
diate systems, he means, “those that claim an immediate system as 
the origin of their principles,” or “those that are professedly based 
on the Scriptures,” that is, on the inspired writings of the religions 
that claim to be direct from God. The idea of the work, as applied 
to mediate systems, is stated in the following syllogism :—‘* Whatever 
mediate system makes the glory of God the ultimate end of all its 
principles and of all its precepts, is wholly Christian. Calvinism 
makes the glory of God the ultimate end of all its principles and 
of all its precepts. Therefore, Calvinism is wholly Christian. Or 
thus :—Whatever mediate system makes the glory of God a subor- 
dinate end of all its principles and of all its precepts, is not wholly 
Christian. Popery makes the glory of God a subordinate end of all 
its principles and of all its precepts. Therefore, Popery is not wholly 
Christian.” 

It will thus be seen that the idea of the work is to produce an 
absolute test of the truth of any and every religious system, what- 
ever be its claim, and that the test is, whether the ultimate end of 
all its principles and of all its precepts be the glory of God. It is, 
of course, no new thought or original idea that true religion tends 
to promote the glory of God; but it is a new thought, to make that 
the test by which the truth of all religious systems, immediate or 
mediate, may be tested and determined with absolute certainty, Our 
Shorter Catechism begins by teaching that “ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God ;” but the learned Westminster divines did not proceed to 
use that great truth as an axiomatic principle, by which to test the 
erroneous theories then prevalent, or on which to rest their own system 
in Catechism or Confession of Faith. Some readers might perhaps 
apprehend our author's meaning more readily were they to substitute 
for the terms, immediate and mediate systems of religion, the expres- 
sions, systems of religion and systems of theology. An immediate or 
direct revelation from God may well be termed a system of religion. 
A system of principles and precepts based on the sacred writings of a 
direct revelation from God is rather a system of theology than a sys- 
tem of religion. And we are inclined to think that our author 
would have rendered his meaning more intelligible to many, had he 
used these modes of expression, than it is by the use of the terms im- 
mediate and mediate which he has employed. 

Having stated his principle, he proceeds to apply it, so far as the 
limits of his short treatise permit. This, of course, is little more 
than an outline, but by no means a “ meagre” outline, as he has 
modestly termed it. On the contrary, it contains many passages of 
deep thinking, fine analysis, acute reasoning, and glowingly eloquent 
amplification in imagery and description. Some passages, indeed, are 
somewhat too imaginative and picturesque for our taste; yet, as they 
are very evidently poured forth spontaneously from a fervid mind and 
high imagination, full of poetic power, and are not the mere elabora- 
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tions of ambition and fancy, we not only forgive them, but 
them as indicative of those ample endowments which will yet produce 
noble and generous fruit, when the leafy and flowering season passes into 
that of fully-developed maturity. 

Mr Dickson has stated that for the completion of his idea “two 
large volumes at least would be necessary—the one containing the 
establishment of our testing principle, and its application to the reli- 
gions of the world ; the other, an analysis of the creeds of Christen- 
dom, and its application to their doctrines and duties.” We would 
encourage and urge him to prosecute his arduous and important 
enterprise. By the application of this testing A serge to the reli- 
gions of the world, an antidote would be produced to a large and 
increasing class of dangerous books, at the head of which we place 
Maurice’s work on the “ Religions of the World,” which, though the best 
of that class, contains much erroneous matter, in addition to its un- 
soundness in theory. A full analysis of the creeds of Christendom 
would also tend very greatly to confute errors and laxities, and to es- 
tablish truth on a basis equally simple and comprehensive. Such a 
work, well and ably executed, would be of incalculable benefit to the 
present age, and would contribute greatly to give a fresh tone to both 
the study of systematic theology, and to the direct ——— of 
Christian principle and precept to the every-day life of professing 
Christians, showing both the duty and the dignity of doing every 
thing to the glory of God. In the narrow limits at our command, we 
cannot attempt to trace even the outline which Mr Dickson has given 
of his idea; but, having briefly stated its nature and aim, we leave it 
to the consideration of our readers, warmly recommending it to their 
perusal, 


> 


Foreign Theological Library: Hengstenberg’s Christo, of the Old .~ 
Testament, Vol. I—Ebrard on the Epistle to the Bor coe 
inburgh : T. & T. Clark, 


WE rejoice that the enterprising publisher of this important series of 
volumes has found sufficient encouragement to start afresh on a new 
series. We have no doubt that in his hands, with somewhat of the 
fire and energy of youth, this new series of the Foreign Theological 
Library will manifest the ripe experience he has gained in conducting 
such publications. Translations of works from foreign languages have 
never been very popular and successful. Scholars prefer the works in 
the original language ; others, who content themselves with transla- 
tions, have always an uneasy feeling that justice is seldom rendered by 
them to the spirit of the original, while in some instances the sense may 
be utterly mistaken. The difficulty of supplying a perfect and satisfac- 
tory translation becomes enhanced, if the work deal with the abstract 
discussions of theology, and the varying shades of thought which minute 
criticism and careful exegesis may elicit. What is merely a great diffi- 
culty swells almost into the character of an impossibility, when the 
- translator has to expose, in the broad day-light of English common 
P 
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sense, the ingenious refinements of German subjectivity. The pub- 
. lisher of the Foreign Theological Library deserves credit for ovéercom- 
ing these difficulties ; and that he has, on the whole, whatever excep- 
tions may be urged against particular volumes in the series, successfully 
overcome them, is proved, not merely by the existence of the early and 
extensive range of volumes included in his Biblical Cabinet, and by 
the goodly succession of volumes, to the number of thirty-two, consti- 
tuting the first series of the Foreign Library, but by the scheme which 
he has felt encouraged to project, of a new series, somewhat improved 
in its external appearance, and recommended to the public by the 
assurance, that even more attention will be paid to the spirit and accu- 
racy of the translations. 

The chief duties of a publisher, in such a scheme, relate to the selec- 
tion and translation of the works. If we are to judge from past issues, 
Mr Clark is entitled to the confidence of his subscribers. And first, 
in regard to selection. It is comparatively an easy task for a publisher 
to cater for the taste of his own nation, or for that class in his own 
nation among which he would wish his books to find circulation, when 
he has to select books for publication from the general literature of hisown 
country, or written in hisown language. Hecan gatherthe general opinion 
respecting them with the utmost ease, and know beforehand, with toler- 
able accuracy, the probable success of his speculation. To select from 
among the works of foreign authors, the productions best adapted for 
circulation in this country, requires a greater degree of knowledge and 
discrimination. The literary and scholarly readers, for whose wants 
and tastes the publishers have in this case to consult, differ exceedingly 
in their peculiar views and pursuits. Each has his hobby, or judges 
from his own point of view; and to estimate the foreign works which, 
in such a circle of readers, would enlist the greatest number of suffrages 
in favour of their being translated, is a task encompassed with no small 
difficulties. It would be too much to affirm, that the publisher of the 
Foreign Theological Library has in every instance been judicious in 
his choice of works, but any partial error of this sort is more than 
counterbalanced by the large proportion of valuable works, the with- 
drawal of which from us, now that we have formed an acquaintance with 
their merits, would occasion a fearful hiatus in our biblical literature. 
Perhaps it would contribute to the general interest of the volumes, if 
occasionally a miscellaneous volume were given, containing smaller 
treatises, of which a considerable number exist in Germany—charac- 
terised by great ability and erudition. We see no reason why the 
series should be restricted to works in which subjects are discussed 
under scientific forms and methods. We desiderate an occasional 
volume on practical religion. The land of Krummacher and Hoffman 
cannot be destitute of sermons and discourses, which British Christians 
would read with interest and profit, and there are among the older 
divines of Germany productions of an interesting character and of 
sterling merit, the translation of which would be hailed as a boon by 
most of the subscribers to the Foreign Theological Library. 

In regard to translation, it cannot be disguised that some volumes 
in the old series were most defective. The blame was not always due 
to the translator. The idiosyncracies of the German mind are such, 
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that to reproduce certain works in an English form, by mere dint of 
exact translation, would be indeed a hopeless task, Some of these 
translations, however, in point of ease, and vigour, and faithfulness, 
leave nothing to be desired ; so much so, that it may be questioned if 
the work as translated does not, in its mode of presenting truth, excel 
its’ prototype in the original German. The publisher in his new issue 
has fallen upon a plan which seems to promise the most effective ren- 
dering of the meaning and spirit of the original. An accomplished 
scholar, a native of Germany, executes the first draft of this transla- 
tion, which is subjected to the revision of a native of this country, quite 
competent to remove any obscurities in the diction, and impart to the 
entire composition the firm and uniform texture of English idiom, 
The volume of Hengstenberg’s Christology affords happy augury of 
what may be anticipated through adoption of this expedient in the 
volumes which are promised in the new series. 

The volume to which we have just alluded is the first of this new 
series, and forms an auspicious commencement to the undertaking. It 
is decidedly the best of Rengeaghenrs works, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, It was his first, and the present translation of it is from 
an edition which the author has just published, carefully improved and 
enlarged with important additions. Further consideration has induced 
him so to modify and alter his yiews on the multifarious topics under dis- 
cussion in the work, that the American translation of the first edition, ex- 
cellent as it is, must now be regarded as wholly superseded. The author 
himself frankly intimates, that the old will retain no value as compared 
with the new editioh. There are passages, nevertheless, in which he pre- 
sumes upon the reader’s acquaintance with his former views, or refers 
to his other works; and it would have been well if the translator had oc- 
casionally, in these instances, acted the part of an editor also, and stated 
in a note briefly what was the former opinion of Dr Hengsten 
From the want of such information, one passage to us is quite unintel- 
ligible. On the whole, however, the duties of translation have beenad- - 
mirably executed, to judge from theclearness and coherency of the diction. 
The work is a noble work, to which there is nothing analogous in our own 
literature,—Pye Smith, in his Scripture Testimony, confining himself 
in the main to the elucidation of those p es, and the particular 
clause in these passages only, which subserve his great argument in 
defence and illustration of the supreme divinity of Christ, Dr Heng- 
stenberg embraces the entire exegesis of every passage in the early Scrip- 
tures in which there is a Messianic allusion. This edition of his 
work has been anxiously expected, and we congratulate the publisher 
of the English translation of it, that it has appeared in a form to satisfy 
every just and reasonable expectation. It is enough to float into general 
acceptance and favour his whole scheme, if managed with equal skill 
and tact. 

The commentary by Ebrard on the Epistle to the Hebrews, may be - 
safely pronounced one of the most valuable works in the Foreign Library ; 
and for the originality and freshness of its exegesis, takes rank above 
Stuart and Tholuck. The author is reputed one of the most sound and 
evangelical divines in Germany. We regret we cannot enter on a more 
detailed review of his present work. To some of his positions we would 
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be inclined to demur, but in the sagacious insight manifested in regard 
to the general scope of the reasonings in the epistle, the buoyant fresh- 
ness of its tone, the utter absence of the mere parade and the abun- 
dance of the results of genuine research, the commentary is a model. 
On the disputed points in the exegesis of the epistle, the author gene- 
rally indicates a disposition to-revert to views which more recent expo- 
sitors have been inclined to abandon ; but there is a striking vividness 
and originality in the form in which he puts his arguments, and on some 
points he throws out original views, that seem well worthy of a thorough 
consideration. 

Some interesting inquiries are raised by these serial publications, in 
which the works of eminent German divines are reproduced in this 
country. Has the reputation of German theology, on the whole, risen 
or fallen with us in consequence? It is difficult to take the votes on 
such a question; but giving all credit to the Germans for erudition and 
scholarship in the matter of criticism and interpretation, the impression 
seems prevalent, that if we are to judge from the bulk of their translated 
authorship, and by increased knowledge of them from other sources, 
they are considerably behind the average religious mind of this country 
in the mastery of theological truth in its highest relations both to God 
and man. What Hengstenberg terms “scientific theology” would not 
be esteemed in this country as entitled to this somewhat pompous de- 
signation. One is conscious of a lofty ascent into a nobler region of 
thought when he rises from the abstract metaphysics of Miiller on Sin, 
or the elaborate criticisms of Hengstenberg on some Messianic oracle, 
to the ethereal ruminations of Howe, the spiritual wisdom of Owen, the 
fervent godliness of Baxter, and the profound and scriptural theology of 
Edwards. On the other hand, it may be asked, what has been the in- 
fluence of the importation of German theological literature into this 
country? And here we must own a debt of obligation to German theo- 
logians—we refer to the sounder portion of them,—men of the type of 
Ebrard and Neander. There are in reality two departments in the ex-_ 
position of Scripture—the.complete and sifting elucidation of the words 
and statements of the original, and the illustration of its bearing on 
human conscience and duty. The office of an expositor is not merely 
to bring out the truth what Scripture conveys, but the object at which 
it aims. In the former department, the Germans have done good 
service. Some injury has been done to young and raw minds, who, 
imposed upon by the novelties of German speculation, have prided 
themselves in the adoption of views recommended to them by no other 
merit than the fact of their wide divergence from principles “ most 
surely believed” by the religious community in Britain. But to counter- 
balance this disadvantage, far more exactitude appears in the exegeti- 
cal portion of our religious literature; and it is difficult to say, not to 
speak of the mere apes and parrots of Germany, how much of the care- 
ful discernment and precious results which appear in such commenta- 
tors on Scripture as Elliot, Brown, Fairbairn, and Eadie, is due to 
familiar acquaintance with the best models of German exegesis. 











